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Prospects for 
Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit brighten 


News items undercut views 
of arms control naysayers 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

Three items in the news this week have been of 
particular importance to the prospects for another sum- 
mit conference and what might happen in superpower 
relations at future summits between Ronald Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev, if they occur. 

Those in the Reagan administration who oppose 
arms control agreements with the Soviets, business 
with the Soviets, and summits have based their case 
mainly on the double contention that the Soviets are 
running ahead of the United 


States in the arms race and, in 

the process, cheating on the PATTERN 

arms control agreements OF 

which exist. ee , 
Over the past week the fol- DIPLOMACY 


lowing news items undercut 

those major contentions of the 

anti-arms control faction in the administration: 
@ Recent testimon fe ign: 


. @ Recent testimony before congressional committees 
shows the Central Intelligence Agency (CLA) and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) agreeing substan- 
tially that Soviet spending on weapons has been rela- 
tively constant over the last decade and is likely in the 
near future to remain constant and May even one 
e Donald Hicks, undersecretary of defense for re- 
search and engineering, submitted an annual report to 
Congress on the race in military technology. It showed 
the US leading the USSR in the 14 most important areas 
of military technology, the US trailing the USSR in none, 
and the Soviets trying to catch up, but with little 
success. The Soviets have narrowed their disadvantage 
in four categories, but are falling further behind in one. 


The CLA has revised its method for calc ating 
Soviet nuclear tests. The old method showed the Sah 
to be cheating on the tests. The new method reduces 
estimates of Soviet yield by 20 percent and indicates 
that they may not have chested News reports said that 
William Casey, the CLA director, approved the down- 
ward revision on Jan. 21, over _ protests from Richard 
Perle, undersecretary of defense for international secu- 
rity policy, Mr. Pevls has been the administration s most 
active and influential opponent of arms control agree- 


ments with the Soviets. 
These three events strengthen the hands of those in 


the administration who favor going ahead with summit 
conferences and with efforts to reach new agreements 
on arms control with the Soviets. They weaken the 
hand of those led by Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger and Mr. Perle, who say that any agreement 
with the Soviets would be to the US's disadvantage and 
that the Soviets routinely cheat on such agreements. 


4 (Eke: thrde items tagether improve the Chahve that, 
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New CIA Calculations Cast Doubt 
@n Test Ban Violations by Soviets 


By Don Oberdorfer 


Washingtan Post Staff Writer 


The Central Intelligence Agency 
has revised its calculations of Soviet 
<inderground nuclear tésts in a way 


{hat adds new uncertainty to US. 
charges that Moscow probably vi- 


olated a 1974 arms control agree- 
‘ment, administration officials said 
vesterday. 

~ The changes in U.S. measure- 
ments of Soviet nuclear tests are a 
result of advances in seismology 
and improvements in assessing the 
difterences in geology between U.S. 
test sites and those of the Soviet 
Union, an official said. Beyond the 
dense technicalities involved, the is- 
sue has major political repercus- 
sions in view of sharply contested 
administration charges of Soviet 
cheating on nuclear test limits and 
other obligations. 


Some officials said yesterday that 
even under the new calculations it 


is Tikely that several Soviet tests 
have gone over the Timit or 150 ki- 
lotons _ accepted the 1974 
Areshold Test Ban ea . Other 
officials said there was already 


doubt among government and non- 
government scientists that the So- 


viets violated the limits and that the 
CYA adjustment makes it even hard- 


ér to draw such a conclusion. 

e treaty, concluded by 
the Nixon administration, has never 
been ratified by the United States. 
As with other unratified agree- 
ments, both sides have accepted an 
obligation not to undercut it. 


Officials of several U.S. agencies 
said the CIA revision, which took 


effect in January, resulted from rec- 
ommendations last fall of separate 
scientiic panels on soviet test mea- 
surements under the sponsorship of 


two Defense De rtment organi- 


zations, the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency and the Air Force 


Technical Applications Center. 
The change aiso followed the rec- 


ommendations last Decem Assistant 


interagency panel, the Joint Atomic 


Energy Intelhgence Committee, to 


alter previous U.S. formulas for cal- 
culating the size of Soviet tests. De- 
fense officials said the key vote in 


this panel was 5 to 3, with the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency and two 
other agencies dissenting. 

White House spokesman Larry 
Speakes said in Santa Barbara, fol- 
lowing the first report of the change 
in yesterday's New York Times. 
“We haven’t changed our method 
for estimating vields of Soviet tests. 
As a part of the verification pro- 
cess, we are constantly refining our 
techniques to improve our under- 
standing of Soviet testing activi- 
ties.” 


Other officials explained that 
while the “method” of estimation 
has not changed, the mathematical 
multipliers by which that method is 


applied have been changed at the 
order of CIA Director William J. 


“We havent 
changed our method 


for estimating yields 


of Soviet tests.” 


— Larry Speakes, 
White House spokesman 


Casey. The result is to lower the 
‘central value” or main estate oF 
various Soviet tests as measured 
from afar by the United States by 
afl average of about 20 percent. ge of about 20 percent 

The margin for error in such cal- 
culations remains large, however, If 
the “central value” of a Soviet test 
is 200 kilotons (the equivalent of 
200,000 tons of TNT), the accept- 
ed margin tor error would permit 
the test to be judged as low as 100 
kilotons or as high as 400 kilotons, 
officials said, 

Uncertainty about the power of 
nuclear explosions and the ways of 
measuring them was so great, even 
at the time the treaty was signed, 
that both sides agreed to allow one 
or two unintentional breaches per 
year of the 150-kiloton limit. 
Defense Secretary 
Richard N. Perle said that 10 or 11 
Soviet underground tests previous- 
ly estimated to have exceeded the 
agreed U.S.-Soviet limit of 150 ki- 
lotons would be reduced to six or 


seven under the mathematics of the 
new directive. 

While fewer tests turn out to be 
violations under the new calcula- 
tions, Perle said, there should be 
greater confidence that those re- 
maining were actually above the 
agreed limits. 

Kenneth L. Adelman, director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, said the report to Congress 
that “a number of [Soviet] tests 


constitute a likely violation” of the 


limit remains valid. Adelman said 
“the level of uncertainty” about the 
measurements remains very high, 
which is why the administration is 
asking the Soviets to accept on-site 
inspection and other improvements 
in Verification, ° 

Rep, Thomas J. Downey (D- 
N.Y,), an advocate of nuclear dis- 
armament, said, “There is ample 
reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union has not violated the 150-ki- 
loton limit” based on the newly ap- 
proved factors. “My understanding 
is that there are three reports by 
panels of scientists that suggest the 
United States has grossly overes- 
timated the yield of Soviet explo- 
sions in the past.” 

The new U.S. calculations will be 
employed when the Soviet Union 
resumes underground nuclear tests, 
after abstaining since last August. 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 


- said last Saturday that tests will be- 


gin following the next U.S. under- 
ground test, which is expected to 
take place next week. 

The Times report said President 
Reagan signed a directive ordering 
a report on how the new calcula- 
tions would reflect on past U.S. 
charges of Soviet violations. 

The debate over U.S. estimation of 
Soviet nuclear tests has led to antag- 
onism between scientists, especially 
seismologists, and the Reagan admin- 
istration, Seismologists have accused , 
administration officials of subordinat- : 
ing technical judgments to political 
ideology in attacks on the Soviets for 
nuclear testing, while administration 
officials have accused seismologists 
of being willing and even eager to ac- 
cept the most comfortable assump- 
tions about Soviet activity in the nu- 
clear field. 
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USS. revises method of 
measuring Soviet nuclear tests 


“rom Inquirer Wire Services 


WASHINGTON — The Reagan ad- 
ministration has revised the way it 
measures Soviet tnderground nu- 

- clear test explosions, and the new. 
method indicates that fewer of the: 
tests have violated a 1974 treaty with 

_the United States than had been 
charged, according to a high-level 

_ US. official. 


The change had been urged by the 
CIA, the official told the Associated 
Press, and involved the interpreta- 
tion of the force of the tests through 
seismologic data. : 

The official, who insisted on ano- 


nymity, said any. Measurement 
method involving seismology has 
consiaerable room for error. 

The White House, through spokes- 
man. Larry Speakes, denied that 
there had been a change and said the 
administration still believed the So- 
viet Union had repeatedly violated 
the treaty. : 


“We haven't changed our method - 


for estimating yields of Soviet tests. 
As a part of the verification process, 
we are constantly refining our tech- 
niques in an effort to improve our 
understanding of Soviet testing ac- 

_ tivities,” Speakes said in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


The high-level official who said 
there was room for error in seismic 
measurements said that was pre 
cisely why President Reagan invited 
Soviet leader Mikhail S$. Gorbachev 
to send observers to the test site in 
the Nevada desert. The observers 
then could make on-site use of new 
technology to see that the United 
States was complying with the treaty, 
he said. : 


The Reagan administration has in- 
sisted on improved methods of veri- 
fying the yield of nuclear tests be- 
fore it will ask the Senate to ratify 
the 1974 pact and another limited 


test ban treaty signed in. 1975. 

The 1974 agreement, the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty, limits underground 
weapons-test explosions by both na- 
tions to 150 kilotons, about 11 times 
the force of the U.S. atomic bomb 
that devastated Hiroshima at the end 
of World War II. 


The Reagan administration has ac- 
cused the Soviets of flouting the 1974 
treaty and other accords. 


The official said that even apply- 
ing the new CIA approach retroac- 
tively, a number of tests at Semipala- 
tinsk, the Soviet test site, were 
greater than 150 kilotons and would 


still be considered to be in violatian. 

The New York Times yesterday 
quoted administration officials as 
saying the change was made Jan. 21 
by CIA Director William J. Casey 
even though some Defense Depart- 


- Ment officials objected to it. 


The new procedure will lower esti- 
mates of the yield of Soviet nuclear 
tests by 20 percent, the newspaper 
quoted experts as saying. 


The Times said administration ex- 
perts it had interviewed were divid- 
ed about whether the administration 
should now drop its allegations 
against the Soviet Union that it had 


violated the treaty. 


Officials interview by United Press 
International noted that the CIA was 
only one of a half-dozen agencies 
responsible for verifying Soviet com- 
pliance with. treaties and that a 
change at the CIA might not amount 
to a complete change in policy. . 

Officials told the Times that the 
new estimating procedure would be 
applied to the next Soviet test.. The 
Soviet Union has not held a nuclear 
test since last summer, when it de- 
clared a unilateral moratorium on 
tests and asked the United States to 
join in a total test ban. 
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Change in U.S. monitoring 


(0120001-5 


lowers Soviet test violations 


FROM COMBINED DISPATCHES 

A change in the way the United States mea- 
sures Soviet underground nuclear test explo- 
sions indicates fewer of them have violated a 
1974 treaty than had been charged, a high- 
level U.S. official said today. 


The change was approved by the CIA, the 


official said, and involves the interpretation of 
the force of the tests through seismologic 
data. 

Because the main Soviet test site at 
Semipalatinsk in Central Asia is older and 
more stable geologically than the U.S. test site 
in the Nevada desert, scientists say Soviet 
explosions produce a larger sound wave 
through the earth than U.S. tests of the same 
size. 

While the United States has long adjusted 
its intelligence estimates of Soviet tests to 
account for this, experts question whether the 
adjustment factor has been large enough. The 
matter has been under study for years, 

A story in The New York Times yesterday 
quoted administration officials as saying the 
change was made Jan. 21 by CIA Director 
William Casey, despite objections from Pen- 
tagon officials. Richard Perle, assistant sec- 
retary of defense for international security 
policy, argued that the issue needed more 
study. 

Experts familiar with the change say it will 
lower estimates of the yield of Soviet tests by 
about 20 percent. 

The high-level official, who insisted on ano- 
nymity, said any measurement method involv- 
ing seismology has considerable room for er- 
ror. 

He said that is why President Reagan has 
invited Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev to 


send observers to the U.S. test site to make 
on-site use of new technology. 


The Threshold Test Ban Treaty limits un- 


derground weapons-test explosions on both 


sides to 150 kilotons, about 11 times the force | 


of the U.S. atomic bomb that devastated Hiro- 


shima toward the end of World War II. Al- | 


though the Senate has never ratified the 
treaty, the U.S. government is complying with 
its provisions. 

The Reagan administration has accused 
the Soviets of flouting the 1974 treaty and 
other accords. It has urged the Soviets to 
tighten verification procedures. 

Before Mr. Casey made his decision, Mr. 
Reagan had ordered a report on how the 
change would affect administration concerns 
about Soviet violations, administration offi- 
cials said. The report remains incomplete. 

The high-level official said that even with 
the new CIA approach, a number of tests con- 
ducted by the Soviets were greater than 150 
kilotons and still would be considered to be in 
violation. 

US. accusations of Soviet arms-tral to U.S.- 
Soviet relations, with no significant progress 
occurring in this area since the November 
summit meeting between Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Gorbachev, 

Officials told the Times the new estimating 
Procedure would be applied to the next Soviet 
test. The Soviet Union has not held a nuclear 
test since last summer, when it declared a 
unilateral moratorium on tests and asked the 
United States to join in a total test ban. 

Asked for comment on the new procedure, 
CIA spokeswoman Kathy Pherson said, ‘We 
wouldn’t have anything to say on that one way 
or the other.” ; 
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CLA. CHANGES WAY 


> THAT IT MEASURES 
SOVIET ATOM TEs 


US. CHARGES (ARGES QUESTIONED 


| 


Readings Will Be Lower and 


Officials Debate Issue of 
Past Russian Cheating 


By MICHAEL R. GORDON 
Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, April 1 — The Cen 
tral Intelligence Agency has changed 
its procedures for estimating the yield 
of large Soviet nuclear tests because it 
has decided its previous estimates 
were too high, Reagan Administration 
officials said today. 

The officials said the decision to use 
the new method was made in January 
by William J. Casey, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, despite objections 
from some Defense Department offi- 
cials. 


Reagan Requests a Report 


The C.I.A. decision has raised ques- 
tions about past Administration asser- 
tions that the Soviet Union had prob- 
ably violated the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty of 1974, which limits under- 
ground tests to no more than 150 kilo- 
tons. 

Before the C.I.A. decision was made,: 
President Reagan ordered a report on 
how the change would affect Adminis- 
tration concerns about Soviet Union 
violations, the Administration officials 
said. That report has not yet been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Casey formally approved the 
change on Jan. 21, officials said. Ex- 
perts familiar with the change say it 
will lower estimates of the yield of 
Soviet tests by about 20 percent. 


No White House Comment 


Richard N. Perle, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Se- 
curity Policy, reportedly opposed 
adopting the recommendations and 
argued that the issue needed more 
study. Mr. Perle declined to discuss the 
issue. 

Edward P. Djerejian, a White House 
spokesman, said the White House had 


.trol violations and in considering 


 Stipulates that the size of warheads 


. stable than the site in Nevada where 


NEW YORK T IMES 


no comment at this time on the decison) 
and its implications. 

Administration experts, who asked: ; 
not to be identified, were divided about 
whether the change should lead the Ad- 
aaabe gh ay to drop its allegations 

nion. 


et 

posse pealithen of Soviet arms con- 
trel violations has become a central 
issue in United States-Soviet relations. 
No significant progress has been made 
in this area since the November sum- 
mit meeting President Reagan and Mi- 
khail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 


Deliberations Over Treaty 


The Reagan Administration is cur- 
rently deliberating over what actions to 
take in response to reported arms con- 


t 


whether to modify its commitment not 
to undercut the 1979 Strategic are 
-Limitations Treaty. 

The Administration has said that 
many of the Soviet tests had “‘likely’’ 
violated the threshold treaty, which 


being tested should not exceed 150 kilo- 
tons, equal to the explosive force of 
150,000 tons of TNT. The Soviet Union. 
has denied violating the treaty. : 

But Administration and nongovern- 
mental experts have long questioned 
the accuracy of the intelligence esti- 
Mates on which those charges were 
based. 

The debate has centered on the seis- 
mological procedures for assessing the 
yield of nuclear tests. The main Soviet 
[test site at Semipalatinsk in Central 
‘Asia is older and more geologically 


the United States conducts its tests. 
Larger Wave Is Produced 

Scientists say Soviet explosions 
produce a larger sound wave through 
the earth than American tests of the 
same size. 

While Government intelligence esti- 
mates of Soviet tests have long been ad- 
justed to take this into account, experts 
have questioned whether the adjust- 
ment factor was large enough. 

Officials said the question of chang- ; 
ing the United States estimating proce- || 
dure has been under review ane guy study | 
for years 


New Studies Come to Light \ 
The issue came to the fore again last 


‘year after several new studies. 


Last Oct. 18, a panel of scientists se- 
lected by the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency prepared a 
classified report that concluded that 
Government's method for estimating 
the yield of Soviet explosions was based 
on faulty assumptions. 

The eight-member panel recom- 
mended a change in procedures that! 
would lower the estimates. 

The panel's report was submitted in 


‘late October to the Joint Atomic 
i Energy Intelligence Committee, which 
|issues reports on the size of foreign nu- 
‘clear explosions. The committee is 


| 
| 
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made up of members from the military 
Second Study Adds Support 

Adding support to the scientists’ 
recommendation was a separate study,, 
also completed in October, that was 
overseen by the Air.Force Technical: 
Applications Center, which operates a 
system of seismic stations to monitor 


' Soviet tests. This study agreed with the 


finding of the military research agency 


report. 

On Dec. 17, the Joint Atomic Energy 
Intelligence Committee recommended 
that the C.LA. adopt the advice in the 
report commissioned by the 
agency. Officials said Defense In- 
telligence Agency disagreed, but was 
overruled, 

The new C.I.A. procedure will be 
used to estimate the size of explosions 
in the Shagan River area of Semipala- 
tinsk, where the Soviet Union conducts 
its largest nuclear tests. Officials said 
they expected the new estimating 
procedure to be applied to the next 
Soviet test in this area. The Soviet 
Union has not held a nuclear test since 
last summer, when it declared a unilat- 
eral moratorium on tests and asked the 
ee ee 

t new procedure m 
about past Administration allegations). 
about Soviet cheating is unclear. 
Reagan Signs Directive 

At the time the Administration pre- 
pared its report to charging 
Soviet arms control violations, Presi- 
dent Reagan signed a National Se- 
curity Decision Directive, NSDD-202, 
that asked for a rt on how the new 
method would reflect on past United 
States charges of violations by the 
‘Soviet Union. 

This is the report that has not been 
completed, and officials are divided 
about whether the Russians have been 
violating the treaty. 

Officials said applying the new 
method retroactively would still leave 
about a dozen Soviet tests that appear 
to be above the limit, although one offi- 
cial said that three or four of these ex- 


i ceeded the limit enough to warrant spe- 
cial concern. 


The new procedure also suggests 
that the largest Soviet blast since the 
signing of the threshold treaty in 1974 
was no higher than 250 kilotons. The | 
‘| Administration has previously said 
that the Soviet Union has conducted a 
[test that was greater than 300 kilotons. 


Violations Still ‘Likely’ 


One Administration official said the 
new data still point ‘‘in the direction of 
a likely violation’ and noted that the - 
Administration qualified its charges | 
against the Soviet Union. 

But another official said the change — 
in the estimating procedure would sig- 
nificantly undercut the charges. : 

He said that given the uncertainty in- : 
jvolved in seismic measurements, it 
| was usual to expect some Soviet tests to 
| appear to exceed the 150-kiloton limit. 
‘He added that some American tests . 
‘that are under that limit may also ap- | 
‘pear to the Soviets to exceed the limit. 
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CIA is said to have overrated 
yields of Soviet nuclear tests 


New York Times News Service 


WASHINGTON — The Central 
Intelligence Agency has changed its 
procedures for estimating the yield of 
large Soviet nuclear tests because {t 
has decided its previous estimates 
were too high, Reagan administra- 
tion officials said yesterday. 

The officials said the decision to 
use the new method was made tn 
January by William J. Casey, direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, despite objections from some De- 
fense Department officials. 

” The CIA decision has raised ques- 
tions about past administration as- 
sertions that the Soviet Union had 
probably violated the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty of 1974. 

Mr. formally approved the 
change Jan. 21, officials said. 

Administration experts, who 
asked not to be identified, were di- 
vided about whether the change 
should lead the administration to 


drop its allegations against the Sovi- 
et Union. 

The accusations of Soviet arms- 
control violations have become a 
central issue tn U.S.-Soviet relations. 

The Reagan administration is de- 


‘liberating what actions to take in re- 


sponse to reported arms-control vio- 
lations and tn considering whether 
to modify its commitment not to un- 
dercut the 1979 Strategic Arms Lim- 
itations Treaty. 

The administration has said that 
many of the Soviet tests had “likely” 
violated the threshold treaty, which 
stipulates that the size of warheads 
being tested should not exceed 150 
kilotons, equal to the explosive force 


‘of 150,000 tons of TNT. 


The Soviet Union has denied vio- 
lating the treaty. 

But administration and non-gov- 
ernmental experts have long ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the intelli- 
gence estimates on which those 
charges were based. 
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‘CIA lowers Soviet nuclear test 


estimates 


By William Beecher 
Globe Staff 


WASHINGTON - The Central 
Intelligence Agency decided re- 
cently to lower by about 20 per- 
cent the seismic formula used to 


‘ estimate the yields of Soviet un- 


derground nuclear tests, accord- 
ing to administration offictais. 
The result is that some Russian 
tests once thought to have violat- 
ed the 150-kiloton ceiling estab 
lished by the unraLified Threshold 
Test Ban treaty of 1974 are now 


believed to have been proper. 

But. officials say, even under 
the new CIA-approved formula. 
anywhere from six to 20 tests are 
still believed to have been likely 
violations. 


The decision to change the for- 
mula, taken by William Casey. the 
director of central intelligence, 
after a split vote in the intelligence 
community. was based on three 
separate studies but ts being critl- 
cized within the bureaucracy by 
some senior officials of the De- 


fense Department and the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy. The sources said President 
Reagan recently ordered a new in- 
teragency study to “clean up this 
mess’ by considering nonseismic 
as well as seismic methods of im- 
proving the estimating process. 


The issue has potential politi 
cal implications because the Unit- 
ed States continues to insist it 
needs an agreement on on-site 
monitoring of nuclear tests before 
submitting to the Senate for ratifi- 


cation both the 1974 treaty and 
the companion Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions treaty of 1976. 

Officials say tne Soviet demand 
for a total nuclear test ban and a 
US counter-suggestion that a step 
be taken first on the two eartier 
treaties are expected to be on the 
agenda when Soviet Ambassador 
Anatol! Dobrynin returns tc 
Washington for farewell talks 
with the president and Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz. 


Dobrvnin js expected to return 
Friday for about a week before go- 
ing back to Moscow to take up his 
new foreign policy duties in the 
Secretariat of the powerful Cen- 
tral Committee. it Is understood. 
He is also expected to fix a date, 
either in July or more likely De 
cember. for a Washington summit 
meeting between Reagan and Mik- 
hatl 5. Gorbachev, the Soviet lead- 
er. and to confirm whether For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze {s prepared for another 
round of talks with Shultz here 
this month. 

The yield of Soviet under- 
ground nuclear tests has been a 
matter of heated dispute for more 
than a decade. American seismo- 
logical estimates. which are an ex- 
trapolation from US experiences 
at the Nevada test site. have been 


lowered three or four times since 
1974 — by a total of 60 percent ~ 
as seismologists have refined their 
calculations. 

Because Americans can't mon- 
itor the tests on-site, they estimate 


_ the size of the Soviet blast based 


on underground shock waves and 
surface waves, compare these to 
waves produced by US tests in Ne- 
vada and reach a conclusion 
about how many kilotons the 
biast was. 

But critics of this approach 
have pointed out that extrapola- 
tions based on surface and sub- 
surface readings from the soft 
sediment in Nevada have not 
yielded the same results when ap- 
plied to tests in the hard rock of 
Soviet test sites. 

This is a major reason, they 
contend, that the administration 
has called for calibration mea- 
surements at Soviet test centers, 


with the Russtans having the 
same access at US sites. Reagan 
recently offered to have Soviet spe- 
cialists core to Nevada to try out 
a new yield monitoring device dur- 
ing a test shot late this month. 

Moscow has declined, saying It 
is not interested in monitoring a 
continuation of tests but fn join- 
ing a total moratorium. 

Sources in.several agencies 
provided the following account of 
the internal policy debate: 


When Casev, more than a vear 
ago. notified officials he was pre- 
pared to lower the formula for esti- 
mating test yields once again. in- 
ternal protests led to the conven- 
ing of three special panels: one by 
the Air Force Technical Analvsi: 
Center, another by the Detense 
Advanced Research Projects Agen- 
cy and a third by the Defense In- 
. telligence Agency. ; 

The first two panels recom 


mended a downward revision. as 
urged by Casey. The DIA panel, 
while concurring in the recom- 
mendation because seismic sci- 
ence 13 more advanced than alter- 
native approaches, called for more 
research into nonseismic analy- 
sis. such as aertal photos of earth 
cratering caused by underground 
explosions. 

Casey then convened the Joint 
Atomic Energy Intelligence Com- 
mittee. consisting of intelligence 
specialists from the CIA,.the DIA. 
the Mitre nae waity Agency, the 
State Department's Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research, the De 
partment of Energy and the intel- 
ligence arms of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. By a vote of 5 to 3. 
the committee voted for the down- 
ward revision. It was after that re- 
sult that the White House ordered 
a new interagency study to come 
up with a fresh look. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
2 April 1986 


Measuring Soviet Tests: 
U.S. Methods Questioned 


Special to The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, April 1 — Ad- 
ministration experts as well as 
those outside the Government 
have long questioned Administra- 
tion estimates of the yield of 
Soviet underground nuclear tests. 

At the heart of the debate are 


the seismological procedures for | 


assessing the yield of Soviet nu- | 


clear tests. Under new procedures 
chosen by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the estimates of¢ yields 
from Soviet nuclear blasts would 
be about 20 percent less than 
under previous procedures. - 

Experts note that the geology of 
the main Soviet test site at Semi- 
palatinsk in Central Asia is unlike 
the Nevada test site where the 
United States conducts its nuclear 
tests. 


Geologically Stable Area 


The Soviet test site is in an area . 
‘that is described by scientists as a - 
more geologically stable region ; 


that is older and cooler than the 
American site. The Nevada test 
site is described as a more vol- 
canic region, and some of the 
rocks below it are partly molten. 

Experts say seismic signals 
travel better at the Seminpala- 
tinsk test site. As a result, an ex- 
plosion at the ‘Soviet site would 
produce a larger discernible seis- 
mic wave than an American test 
of the same yield at the Nevada 
site. 

The differences between the 


two test sites have long been 
known, and Government intelli- 
gence assessments have tried to 
take the difference into account 
by introducing a corrective factor 
into the calculations. 

But experts have questioned 
whether the corrective factor was 
large enough. Despite these un- 
certainties, a classified study by 
the Defense Intelligence Agency 


concluded last year that seismic. 


readings were still the most reli- 
able method of assessing the yield 
of Soviet underground nuclear 
tests. 


Several Approaches 


Experts have said the recom- 
mendations to change the Govern- 
Ment’s estimating procedure, put 
forth by a panel of eight scientists 
chosen by the Defense Advanced 
Research Project Agency, were 
based on several different ap- 
proaches to the problem of seis- 
mic measurement. 


For example, scientists studied 
measurements taken at a Cana- 
dian site that is thought to have a 
geology similar to the Central 
Asian part of the Soviet Union, 
and they examined a 1965 nuclear 


explosion by the Soviet Union at a - 
dam site in the region of the Cen-— 


tral Asia test site. 
They also studied different 
types of surface waves that travel 


_ inthe upper layers of the earth. 
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What Defense-Spending Gap? 


By Franklyn D. Holzman 


MEDFORD, Mass. — President 
Reagan is again asking for more mill- 
tary spending, and, as before, he 
partly bases his case on an overstate- 
ment of Soviet military outlays. 

When he said Thursday in his tele- 
vision address that the Soviet Union 
had invested $500 billion more in its 
military than the United States had 
since 1970, he was playing the same 
tune he played in February 1961, 
when he said, ‘‘Since 1970, the Soviet 
Union has invested $300 billion more 
in its military forces than we have.” 
In March 198], the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency updated this estimate 
to $420 billion. But a proper account- 
ing and interpretation of both sides’ 
military outlays indicates that, in 
fact, the West outspent the term 
bloc by $740 billion from 1971 through 
1980. Actually, Mr. Reagan was off by 
more than §] trillion. Let me explain. 

The C.I.A. makes many economic 
comparisons of the two superpowers, 
calculating its estimates in dollar and 
ruble prices. Its comparisons are al- 
most always presented, properly, as an 
average, for dollar comparisons exag- 
gerate Soviet outlays and ruble com- 
parisons exaggerate ours, partly be- 
cause of wide differences in prices be- 
tween the countries. However, the 
C.1.A.’s comparison of military outlays 
remains a glaring exception to its 
standard practice. While a ruble esti- 
mate is calculated and the figure is 
made public, no dollar-ruble average is 
presented. Press releases, hearings 
and media coverage ignore it and con- 
centrate on the- dollar comparison. 
This exaggerates Soviet military 


Franklyn D. Holzman, professor of 
economics at Tufts University and a 
fellow at the Russian Research 
Center, at Harvard University, 
is author of ‘Financial Checks .on 
Soviet Defense Expenditures.’ 


spending relative to ours — as the 
C.LA. often has admitted. 

An adjustment for this exaggera- 
tion reduces the $420 billion “gap” by 
$100 billion. 

Second, the C.I.A. said in 1984 that 
it had overestimated Moscow's 1976- 


fact it had been only 2 percent. 
ceca $30 billion more from the 
ernird, in comparing outlays, the 
Pentagon has subtracted money 
spent on our Vietnam War effort from 
our total, on the sound basis that the 


‘C.LA. data on 


Soviet costs 
are befogged 


war was not part of our confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. Similarly, we 
should not calculate the Soviet Union’s 
outlays for its problem with China, for 
they are not part of the Soviet confron- 
tation with us. Moscow might ask, How 
much more would Mr. Reagan be 
spending if a million-man Chinese 
Army was poised on America’s border 
and there were a billicn people just be- 
hind that army? Various C.I.A. and 
Pentagon estimates suggest that 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent of Soviet military 
spending has been directed at China. 

Subtract $230 billion — 15 percent of 
Moscow's 10-year total military 
spending of $1.530 trillion — from the 
C.1.A.’s $420 billion ‘‘gap.’’ 

These three revisions leave the 
United States with an adjusted 10 
year difference of about $60 billion — 
a trivial sum over a decade. 

Fourth, the purveyors of the ‘‘gap’’ 


* sideration. If, 


pda pretend the world consists of 
two superpowers. But America is 
joined by the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion; the Soviet Union har- 
nesses six countries in the Warsaw 
Pact. NATO’s other 15 members in- 
clude most of the industrial democra- 
cies, amd three of them — Britain, 
West Germany and France — each 
spends more on weapons annually 
than all six smaller Warsaw Pact 
countries do together. 

Over the 10-year period ending in 
1980, NATO, excluding the United 
States, outspent the Warsaw Pact, ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union, by $800 bil- 
lion. Subtracting from this amount 
the $60 billion by which the Soviet 
Union outspent America results in an 
overall NATO-Warsaw Pact gap of 
$740 billion — in our favor. 

To summiarize, in 1981 the Reagan 
Administration wound up claiming 
the Soviet Union had outspent the 
United States by $420 billion from 1971 
through 1980. In fact, all NATO mem- 
bers outspent all Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers by $740 billion. This difference 
(from a negative $420 billion ‘‘gap’’ to 
a positive $740 billion gap) adds up to 
$1.16 trillion —- what might be called 
the Reagan misinformation gap. 

Moreover, an adjusted American- 
Soviet 10-year gap of $60 billion was 
trivial when we consider how far be- 
hind us in military strength the Rus- 
sians were in 1970. Further, President 
Reagan's $80 billion addition to the 
supposed 1971-1980 gap (when he ele- 
vated it last Thursday to $500 billion 
from $420 billion) is more than neu- 
tralized by Soviet outlays directed 
against China since 1980. 

In evaluating the President's new 
defense budget requests, Congress 
should take these disparities into con- 
indeed, the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies are 
catching up, then the Pentagon and 
its NATO counterparts cannot be 
making very good use of the funds 
they have been allocated. O 
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WASHINGTON TIMES 
19 December 1985 


NATO set to act on technolo 


| leakage 


By Walter Andrews 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


anise 

NATO defense ministers for the 
first time have agreed to cooperate 
to stem the flow of advanced West- 
ern military technology to the com- 
-munist Warsaw Pact nations, 
sources said yesterday. 

The sources said agreement 
reached last week in Paris was the 
culmination of four years of effort by 
U.S. negotiators to gain the help of 
the European defense ministers 
within the framework of the mul- 
tilateral coordinating committee on 
trade — the co-called COCOM. 

The ministers have cooperated 
before on an informal basis, the 
sources said. But last week's 
agreement marked the first time 
| they agreed to cooperate formally 
“in an institutional sense” for overall 
control of technology exports 
through COCOM. 

COCOM; which is made up of the 
United States, NATO courmtries and 
Japan, controls exports to the Soviet 
Union and its allies. Pentagon offi- 
cials have complained for years that 
the committee was not strict enough 
in limiting exports of advanced tech- 
nology with military value. 

This technology leakage has been 
a major deterrent to joint develop- 
ment of weapons by the United 
States and its European allies. 

CIA estimates show that NATO 
spends more on defense than the 
Warsaw Pact, but gets fewer weap- 
ons for it. Earlier this year, House 
Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Rep. Les Aspin, Wiscon- 
sin Democrat, said the estimates 


raised the question of whether the 
Soviet block countries are more ef- 


ficient, or just build lower-quality 
weapons. 


In a September Pentagon report 
on military technology exports, De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
warned that Soviet efforts to obtain 
Western technology “are far greater 
than previously believed” and have 
helped produce Soviet jet fighters, 
space-based chemical laser weapons 
and a reusable space shuttle. 


The first indication of the new 
agreement came in a speech yester- 
day by Deputy Defense Secretary 
William Howard Taft IV to the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic 
and International Studies. 

“The Allied record in the last sev- 
eral months is a good indication of 
our commitment to stemming the 
tide of technology to the Warsaw 
Pact. Technology security does not 
preclude [NATO weapons develop- 
Ment] cooperation, but must pre- 


cede it,” Mr. Taft said. 

Asked to elaborate after his 
speech, Mr. Taft said the Pentagon 
had been working with the multilat- 
eral coordinating committee on 
trade over the past four months on 
the military effects of leaked tech- 
nology. 


“They’re [COCOM] having some 
meetings. I can’t go into it in too 
much detail because the negoti- 
ations are still going on. But we have 
made some very good steps,” he said. 


Other sources said the Allied de- 
fense ministers agreed last week 
during negotiations in Paris to work 
within the framework of COCOM. 


Mr. Taft said NATO cooperation 
on the design and purchase of weap- 
ons is urgent because, while the 
need for defense spending contin- 


ues, pressure for budget cuts is in- 
creasing. 

“NATO is on the verge of a new 
era of cooperation that offers a 
chance for more efficient use of 
each nation’s vital research and de- 
velopment resources,” he said. 

Mr. Taft said cooperation bei ween 
the United States and its allies is 
needed particularly in areas where 
NATO is deficient — anti-aircraft 
weapons; the ability to strike enemy 
forces being moved forward as rein- 
forcements; anti-submarine war- 
fare; and communications systems 
secure from eavesdropping. 

Technology security is the 
toughest issue facing NATO, he said. 
“We cannot afford to allow vital mili- 
tary technologies to be compro- 
mised, nullifying any advantage the 
alliance may gain from cooperative 
research and development. I believe, 


however, that we can overcome this - 


concern.” 


Mr, Taft said another concern is | 
political interference in the | 
awarding of contracts to various | 
NATO nations for joint development | 
efforts, an apparent reference to the . 
pressure Great Britain exerted on 
behalf of an English company for the 
U.S. Army's $4.5 billion contract for 
anew field communications system. 


The selection of a French com- 
pany instead proves “that cooperat- 
ive development decisions can be 
made solely on military and effi- 
ciency criteria even in a highly 
charged political climate,” he said. 

The deputy secretary said there 
are some concerns that need to be 
addressed, such as the worry of U.S. 
companies that they will be subsidiz- 
ing competition and the possibility 
that joint ventures could lead to the 
formation of cartels. 
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Chemical 
Arms Curbs 
Are Sought 
Officials Alarmed 


By Increasing Use: 
Of Banned Weapons 


By Don Oberdorfer 


Washington Post Staff Writer 


The dirty yellow cloud of poison- 
ous gas has supplanted the atom’s 
mushroom cloud as a symbol of the 
most. pressing proliferation danger 
facing the world, in the view of gov- 
ernment officials from the United 
States and several other countries, 

While no nation has joined the A- 
bomb club since India conducted a 
nuclear test in 1974, the deadly 
chemicals known as “the poor man’s 
atomic bomb” have been repeatedly 
used in warfare in the 1980s, and in 
ways that experts fear may pro- 
mote their further use. 

In an effort to stem the tide, of- 
ficials and chemical specialists from 
the United States and chemically 
advanced Western European and 
Asian countries held an unpubli- 
cized meeting for several days last 
week in Brussels, under the lead- 
ership of Australia, to discuss ways 
to prevent the production and use 


of chemical weapons from spread- 


ing to additional countries, This was 


the second meeting since June of 


this group, whose existence is so 
sensitive with some governments 
that it has not been given a name. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz said earlier this year that the 
United States thinks that at least 13 
nations have chemical weapons, 
compared with five in 1963, and 
that additional nations are trying to 
get them, 

“The sad fact,” Shultz said, “is 


that a half century of widely accept- 
ed international restraint on the use. 


or development of chemical weap- 
ons is in danger of breaking down,” 


9 September 1985 


Other U.S. officials have said that 
at least 15 countries belong to the 
“chemical weapons club.” 

“Proliferation ig an enormous 
problem,” said a senior State De- 
partment official who has been 
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deeply involved in low-key U.S. ef- . 


forts to limit them. “I’m afraid that 
the number [of chemical weapons 
nations] could double in the next 
decade.” 

Since Iraq used mustard gas and 


nerve gas against Iranian troops in . 


early 1984 and again this year, con- 
cern has mounted, generating U.S. 
interagency studies, chemical-ex- 
port controls and unpublicized in- 


ternational meetings with American. 


allies to consider joint actions. 
The most acute worry is that a 


future Iranian offensive will trigger 
another Iraqi poison gas attack and 
that, in retaliation, major [ranian 
gas attacks will be launched on the 
battlefield or against civilian tar- 
gets. Such an exchange would be 
the first time since World War I 
that both sides have used chemical 
weapons in a war. 

“Officials are also concerned that 
if Iran uses chemical weapons it 
might alse supply poison gas to ter- 
rorist groups. 

Recent U.S, and_ international 
discussions -have covered such 
items as restricting shipments of 
“precursor chemicals” that could be 
used in chemical weapons and cre- 
ating “trigger lists” of chemicals 
whose acquisition should set off 
alarms in world capitals, The anti- 
proliferation program in the chem- 
ical-weapons field is in its infancy, 
however, compared with the exten- 
sive international drive to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

“Unless we in the West and oth- 
ers get our act together soon to 
stop the spread of chemical weap- 
ons, we will pass up a good oppor- 
tunity,” said Kenneth L. Adelman, 
director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. “We can pos- 
sibly nip this looming threat early, 
before chemical weapons become as 
commonplace as hand grenades in 
Third World armies.” 

Prof. Joseph Nye of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who served from 1977 to 
1979 as the key U.S. negotiator in 


creating a “suppliers group” of ad- 
vanced nations working together 
against nuclear weapons prolifer- 
ation, said that the drive against 
chemical weapons is “not even as 
far along” and that it faces consid- 
erably more difficult problems. 

Nye said it is more difficult to 
obtain a broad political consensus 
against chemical weapons, which 
lack the “species threatening” di- 
mension of atomic weapons. For 
example, the Soviet Union, which 
has cooperated in the effort to con- 
trol nuclear-weapons proliferation, 
is considered a big part of the prob- 
lem in the proliferation of chemical 
weapons. 

Moreover, chemical weapons are 
much easier to manufacture—and 
thus more difficult to control—than 
nuclear weapons, : 

Particularly worrisome, Nye said, 
are growing programs here and in 
the Soviet Union to investigate bio- 
engineering, especially the creation 
of potent new biological substances, 
as a weapon of war, 

The fields of chemical and biolog- 
ical warfare are governed by sep- 
arate international agreements, but 
are closely related. The distinction 
is that biological weapons are living 
organisms, while chemical weapons 
are not. Falling in a middle ground 
are toxins such as “yellow rain,” 
described by the United States as a 
chemical byproduct of biological 
processes. 

Mounting concern about the 
spread of chemical weapons in 
Third World nations comes as a 40- 


nation conference in Geneva con- 
tinues to work on a new worldwide 
chemical weapons ban, without no- 
table success, and as the United 
States appears about to resume 
production of nerve gas for its 
chemical-weapons stockpiles. 

Production was halted by Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon in 1969, but 
the Reagan administration has 
waged a three-year battle to restart 
it, 

After a major fight, a House-Sen- 
ate conference committee author- 
ized resumption of poison-gas pro- 
duction in July, and an appropriation - 
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Promoting the Defense Buziget: 
Some Intelligence Issues | ~ 


remarkable. man; either Henry Glass, a 
longtime civil servant, now retired, or Wil- 
liam Kaufman, presently a professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Usually the Annual Report started with a 
classified version at the secret level, which 
also served to communicate the Secretary's 
policy within the Department. 

This secret version could and did contain 


by Maj. Gen. Jasper Weic 


be 
USAF-Ret. 


ES cis December and the begining of the 
a last round of putting tagether the Fis- 
_BE cal Year 1986 budget of the US De- 
partment of Defense. Whatever its exact 
total may be, we can be sure it will be 
sufficient to qualify as a “very tidy sum.” 
But the DoD budget, even after ramming 
the Office of Management. and. Budget 
gauntlet, and even after appravak-by. the 
President, is merely a proposal. Inorder for 
that proposed budget to become-mranifest it. 
must be accepted by the American body 
politic, respected by our secumity partners, 
and feared by our adversaries... 
In all of these subsequent actions the 

" actors are complex political entities. None 
of them are beholden to the US Department 
of Defense. Each actor; for varrous 
reasons, will want to come wan independ. 
ent judgment on the adequacy of the DeD 
budget, its detailed programmaric content, 
and the rationale used.to promi: 

. There are important policy-and ethical. 
issues raised by this necmssary-promotion 
of the budget. Ue 

We start with the promotion used by” 
Secretary of Defense: Rotert:S= McNe- 
mara, because his special protherss-azat hrs - 
solutions -still influence comrent ap 

- proaches. McNamara had received: fromr- 
President Kennedy ‘the jprbtic: charge—- 
obtain all the defense the. commry needs 
but obtain it at the lowestseumd price..~ | 

Given McNamara’s great admiranan far. . 

- analytic decision-making, this charge led. 
to the publication annually-of'an extemsive 
report, in the Secretary's name, that-con-- 

_ tained a detailed analytic rationale: for 
every important budget decision (and many 
not-so-important ones). To meet the Presi— 

‘ dent’s charge pro forma, the brent of 
argumentation was squarely on wiry it was. 
not necessary to budget more for this orthat 
particular matter... : 5 ony 

‘Congress, by and large, gave McNamara 

_ what he wanted—at first because they per~- 
ceived him as a strong Secretary who was.| difficult task. 
in charge of a Department that was.difficult |} Both governments are affected by the 
for Congress to control, and later because | process itself. The estimator is sorely temp- 
Congress. began to realize that McNamara | ted to engage in wishful thinking, distor- 
was setting up machinery whereby Con-.| tions of convenience, and outright 
gress could exercise detailed control jong | demagoguery. And the estimator is gener- 
after McNamara was gone. . ally free to react to the estimate in time to 

These defense Annual Reports, as they | fulfill it or to vitiate it. 
became officially titled, have continued to | - One Secretary of Defense, when pressed 
be the starting point for debating the de. er harder for more decisiveness of word- 
fense budget. Most Washington insiders | mg on an estimate, cried out in exaspera- 
know that for Z0 years most of these Annual | tion, “You are asking me to decide for the 
Reports, from McNamara through Harold | Russians things that they have yet to decide 


forces. In many cases it contained sum- 
mary intelligence data hitherto available 
only with special clearances well above the 
secret level. These summary data were dis- 
played because it was necessary to provide 
the analytic underpinnings to the budget 
rationale, 

The selection of intelligence to support 
the budget implies the non-selection (sup- 
pression) of other intelligence. Two forms 
of non-selection are worth distinguishing. 
The first, unequivocally reprehensible, is 
the non-selection of data whose disclosure 
-would serve to undercut the budget 
fationale. The second, generally more im- 
[portant but less clearly pemicious, is the 
-emuission of intelligence concerning threats 
and missions that are being systematically 
‘downplayed in the budget at hand. 
“This second form.is important because 
‘gmasion emphasis is the crux of proper 
budget allocation. It-is not necessarily 
pemicious because intelligence clearly is 
not the only legitimate basis for mission 
emphasis. As a practical matter it is far 
better to allude to and discount intelligence 
ona de-emphasized mission than to ignore 
the data, especially if there are new or start- 
ling data. Some of the most undisciplined 
uses of intelligence data have been by pro- 
ponents of de-emphasized missions in their 
‘zeal to reverse decisions by out-of-channel 
disclosures. - 

We have used the word “data” to this 
point in order to highlight the difference 
between “data” and “estimates.” “Esti- 
mate” is the right word for what we now say 
an adversary wil! have in the future. Form- 
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substantive intelligence on adversary” 


-ing an estimate by one government about . 
another government is a very complex and: 


ILE ONt 


Nonetheless, since it is a long time be- 
tween when a budget is proposed and the 
time when its effect is felt in delivered 
hardware, the estimate of future adversary 
strength is crucial. And history shows that 
at least this nation has been systematically 
wrong in some of its numerical estimates 
over substantial periods of time. 

Perhaps the best known example is the 
work of Albert Wohlstetter, who compared 
official estimates of Soviet strategic weap- 
on systems with the much larger actuals for 
the Jate ’60s and eariy "70s. Not Jong after, 
in 1976, the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board spurred the 
Director of Central Intelligence to appointa 
so-called “Team B” to develop indepen- 
dent estimates in three vital strategic areas. 

Team B was asked a fairly narrow ques- 


somber strategic estimate for the Soviet 
Union, and, if so, what would be the con- 
tent of that somber estimate and on what 


The intended ‘privacy of the exercise was 
blown shortly:after the election of 1976. 


ees (“Tea A") for ideological purposes. 


estimating process has been centered 


lar country, region, or subject matter (such 
as strategic forces). ; 


more perceptive and more accurate este 
mates than the-consensual committee sys- 
tem of the past. It is clear, however, that 
there is much more widespread profession- 


for the current arrangement. 


attempt to build public confidence in CIA 
research, the then Director of Central In- 


plauded and drew substantial interest from 
the press with prompt and widespread 
coverage. 

..More recently, many CIA publications 
have been treated to media hype beyond the 


ters. AS a fesult, 
Centra] Intelligence, William Casey, has 
quietly adopted a policy reversion to have 
no open CIA publication, 

By contrast, Secretary of Defense Wein- 


eurrent Director of 


tion: Could the intelligence data in hand .. 
support, with intellectual rigor, 2 more | | 


differences in:rationale would it be based? _ 


The matter became a cause célébre of the . 
Eastern press*rélating to implied harrass-~.... 
ment of peofessional government employ- | . 


The matter thereafter took onabizarretwist . |. 
with the. mysterious death—and an even .. 
More mysjgrious post-mortem investiga - |. 
tion—of Team B's executive secremry,a | 
_Tetired CIA employee. eA 
Over the last few years the national level 


around respected and knowledgeable in . 


dividuals who -are publicly appointed as e 
National Intelligence Officers fora particu- | 


Only time will tell whether this produces — 


al respect throughout official Washington © | 
After the Team B episode, in another - : 
telligence, Admiral Stansfield Turner. ~ | 


pushed a policy of open publication under - 
CIA auspices: The policy was initially ap- = 


STAT 


toleration level at ane Langley headquar-- *! 
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BOSTON—Two men came to the 
Senate last week to spill the beans 
about Air Force coffee pots. ‘ 


. The airmen, who worked on spare 
parts at Travis Air Force Base, said 
that a°10-cup coffee maker for a plane 
had cost the Air Force $7,600. This 
did not include the stainless steel pot: 
or, for that matter, the coffee. 


Hey he men brought another goodie 
with them to the Senate subcommit- 
tee: a flashlight the Air Force had - 
bought for $180. They didn’t bring the 
aircraft armrest that cost $670 each, 


but ‘said that it could be manufactured © 


for between $5 and $25. 
*..The coffee pot, the armrest and the 


flashbght will be added to the infamous ~ 


$436 hammer and the $1,118 plastic 


stoolleg cap. The names of Robert ~ 
Greenstreet and Thomas Jonsson will 


be added to the list of whistleblowers. 


But I for one refuse to pin a medal 
on these two men. It’s just too easy to 
laugh at the military these days. It’s 
like picking on someone who is suffer- 
ing from a problem he can’t control: 
force feeding. Today’s military budget 
is‘ rather hke a tube permanently 
placed in the throat of the armed serv- 
ices, into which they mercilessly pour 
money. 

Remember ‘liat happened in 1981 
when budget officers found out. that 
the administration was going to ask for ” 
an increase of $32 billion? As Nicholas 
Lemann reports in the October Atlan- 
tic, the first question facing the offi- 
cers ‘was, “What can we think of to. 
spend all the money on.” A man work- 
ing on readiness accounts said, “Car- 
ter had given us a lot. The Weinberger 
team came in and said, ‘Add more, 


Find room to add. Find places to put — 


more money, 
__ It was an article of faith among the 
Reagan people that the Soviets were’ 
outspending the United States, In- 
deed, it had to be an article of faith, 
since there simply is no way to esti- 
mate the Soviet budget. : 
:; The government says that in 1982 
ihe ‘Soviets spent $257 billion to our 
$196 billion, But the Soviets don’t spend 


any dollars, they spend rubles. How do ~ 


we compare these apples and oranges of | 
two economic systems? 
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The CIA has devised some wonder- 


“fully fanciful ways. They count beans, 
“and I don’t mean coffee beans. They’ 


count up each piece of equipment and. 
‘each military personnel and then figure 
out what it would-cost us in in dollars to 
flave what they havé. This leads Wein- | 
sberger into Wonderland. A Soviet pri- | 
‘vate, for example, is paid*in rubles | 
-worth about $100 a month, while an 


- American private is paid $573 a month. 
: But’ we calculate the Soviet privates at 


American wages,” 

That’s simple conearea to what we 
do for equipment. We take a photo of a 
‘Soviet missile or plane. We then ask our 
own defense contractors to tell us what 
it would cost their companies to build 


+ the same missile or plane. We have no 


way of knowing whether these contrac- 
tors will budget $670 for each armrest 
in the mythical Soviet plane. But when 
this whole bizarre process is over, we 
take the figures from Hughes Aircraft 
or whoever and charge those to the - 

Soviet side of the ledger. 
_ As Andrew Cockburn wrote in “The . 
Threat”: “The bottom line is that no . 
one has the faintest idea what the real 


' eosts of Soviet defense are, and the tre- 


mendous efforts that go into finding a 
figure are solely for the purpose of help- 


_ ing drive up the U.S. defense budget.” 


But have a little sympathy for the 


. military. Faced with this bogus ac- , 


- counting system, and pressure from 


the administration, the poor belea- - 
‘guered men still have to figure out | 
some way to outspend the mythical : 
Soviet military budget. If the Soviets 
were listed, for example, as spending 
$50 on their hammers, then the least 
we could do for the sake of our coun- 
try is to spend $436 on our hammers. - 
Spending here, spending theres 
spending, spending everywhere. It’s 
pretty tiring stuff. Frankly, after along, — 
hard day spending, I think the officers in, 
charge deserve a nice $7,600 cup of. ; 
coffee without getting roasted for it. 
91984, The Boston Globe Newspaper Co. | | 
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Per-Capita Picture 
"Analysts debate what's the best measure of a country's exter- 
Nal debt. Most commonly used is the ratio of debt-service pay- 
ments to export earnings (see opposite chart), because how much 
: @ country can afford to borrow depends on how much of its 
‘ output can be sold for hard currency. But absolute debt compared 
to absolute output (GNP or GDP) is another guide economists 
use. In the chart below, the figures are given on a per-capita 
basis. When a country’s external debt (black bar) approaches 
half its GNP (gray bar), economists watch closely. 
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ulgaria 
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Sudan 
Iran 

ri Lanka 
Nigeria 
Indonesia 


Zaire . 


| India 
' China 


Statistics: Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., Morgan International Data: 


Population Data: U.N.; "U.S. CIA estimates. 
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GULF CUTOFF WOULDN'T CAUSE IMMEDIATE CRISIS, ANALYSTS BELIEVE 


If the escalating Iran-Iraq war cuts off the shipment of Persian Gulf oil, a 
serious shortage would be unlikely in the short run, but a prolonged cutoff 
could cause prices to double, analysts say. : 

The analysts estimate the consuming nations could easily replace two-thirds 
of the oil that leaves the gulf by ship. Prices still would jump, but not 
seriously, they say. 


A prolonged shutoff would mean much higher prices, with some analysts 
predicting prices could jump from the current level of $29 a barrel to around 


$60. But once shipments resumed, prices would fall back, the analysts add. 


About 9 million barrels of oil pass daily through the 2é-mile Strait of 
Hormuz, which links the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea. 
That is about 20 percent of the non-communist world's daily supply. 


Dependence on the shipping lane varies greatly, with Japan getting 55 percent 
of its oil from the area and Western Europe 33 percent, the Central 
Intelligence Agency Says. But the United States gets only 3 percent of its 
oil from the Persian Gulf. 


Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Kuwait, Bahrain and Iran use 
the strait. Irag, which used to ship oil from the quif, has relied on its 
650,000-barrel-a-day pipeline to the Mediterranean Sea via Turkey since 
September 1980, when its war with Iran began. 


Saudi Arabia also has a pipeline that carries about 600,000 barrels a day to 
Yanbu on the Red Sea. Analysts say they believe that could be increased in an 
emergency to 1 million barrels. 


In addition, analysts say, oil-producing nations outside the Persian Gulf - 
could increase their production to add 3 million to 4 million barrels a day and 
natural gas and other fuels could replace a million barrels daily. 


Many nations also have stockpiled oil. The U.S. announced this past Thursday, 
for instance, that it now has a 400 million-barrel emergency pool that could 
stave off a two-year disruption in Middle East supplies. 


In addition, the International Energy Agency estimates there are about 600 
million barrels of oil in transit on the high seas at any given time and there 
are 150 million barrels in waterborne storage. Together, that represents a 
two-week suppy at current daily consumption rates in the non-communist 
countries. 
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Fascination with the Pacific Basin 


PARIS—The new American fascination with the 
Pacific Basin has a Jess solid base than many may 
think, although important questions are posed for the 
future. There is much enthusiasm in the United 
States about development of a vast Pacific market 
that would leave the Atlantic a backwater of trade. 
There are many in Western Europe, as well, who 


‘look at Asia’s development With frightened for de- 


spairing] concern for what this may mean for the 
future of Europeans. ; 


America’s interest in the Pacific is justified eco- 


-nomically by the fact that the United States now has. 


a larger trans-Pacific than trans-Atlantic trade flow. 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore are rightly recognized as terrifically dy- 
namic manulactarng and trading centers. Beyond 
them are a score of other nations yet to take off 
economically, one of them the biggest nation, and 
market, of all—China. ' : 


If all of East and Southeast Asia developed as 
Japan, and a few others, have developed, then we 
would certainly find ourselves with a transformation 
of world economic and political relations dwarfing 
mere trade considerations. We would see the over- 
throw of cultura] and power relations established in 


- and after the 16th Century by Europe’s Renaissance, 


the rise of European science and the European 
exploration of the Americas, Asia and Africa [which 
resulted, in crucia} respects, in their Westernization]. 
The Pacific would become the center of world 
economy and industry, and undoubtedly of world 
er, z 

But will the rest of Asia develop as Japan has 

developed? This is the critical question; and the 


"answer is far from certain. 


First of all, it must be noted that the only Asian 


Societies that have successfully and innovatively 


industrialized are those culturally derivative of 
China, They are the overseas, culturally dependent 


. offspring of China. That culturally different societies 


in Asia can, or will, develop in the same way does not 


. logically follow; It might happen. There has yet to be 
cS erdente that it will ha 


pen. 
> It would seem topieal though, to think that China 
itself will industrializé in the way its offspring 


economic scales. 


William Pfaff 


societies have done. Yet precisely because China is a 
great, ancient and self-sufficient civilization, it may 
not be able to do what the others have done, which 
has amounted to turning themselves inside out. These 
frontier states, simply because they have been vul- 
nerable, ‘less than totally self-sufficient, may have 
been able to change themselves in ways the central 
civilization cannot. 

We are, in any case, talking in terms of decades, if 
not centuries; the success of the Pacific Basin, if it 
comes, is not for tomorrow. 

For now, the Pacific Basin needs to be seen in 
realistic scale. The shift in trade of the United States 
to Asia is not in itself a decisive indicator. Nor is it 
necessarily very healthy for the American economy. 
Food and raw materials are exported by the United 
States, and sophisticated consumer goods are im- 
ported—to compete with U.S.-made goods. 


_The actual weight of the Far Eastern economies is 
distorted by the presence of Japan, the second-. 
largest national economy in the world. 

China’s industrial output—its gross national prod: . 
uct—is much argued, figures doubtful, but the 
CIA estimate for 1981, in 1980 dollars, is only slightly 
above the official figures for Britain’s economy 
alone, South Korea’s economy, in 1982 figures, is 
slightly larger than Denmark’s, about 70 percent that 
of Belgium, a quarter that of Canada. Taiwan's 
economy, on the latest figures, is about 80 percent as 
large as Denmark’s, a little bigger than that of 
Greece, smaller than Norway’s. 

On 1982 figures for gross domestic product, NATO. 
Europe possesses a total output worth over $3 trillion, 
which is three times that of Japan, much more than 
twice that of all Asia, slightly larger than that of the 
United States itself. Common Market Europe is the 
largest trading group in the world. The Pacific Basin 
may provoke interesting thoughts about the future, 
but these should be taken for no more than that. For 
the present, it is Europe that weighs in world 

© 1984, William Piatt - 
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on Vietnam 


"By CHARLES MOHR 

Special to The New York Times 
_ _ WASHINGTON, May 15 — In two 
days of questioning this spring, Rob- 
ert S. McNamara said he ceased to 
believe that the Vietnam War could 
be won not long after American com- 


bat troops were committed to the © con- 


flict in 1965, 


Mr. McNamara, the Seretary of 
Defense in the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, who was known for 
his appetite for facts and figures, also 
said he lost faith in the military 
statistics that he he'ped create be- 
cause “they made no sense.’’ 


Mr. McNamara has resolutely 
refused to discuss in public the Viet- 
nam War and his role in it since he re- 
signed as Secretary of Defense on 
Feb. 28, 1968. However, in late March 
of this year he was subpoenaed to 


give a deposition in the libel suit 


brought by Gen. William C. West- 
moreland against CBS Inc. 


The suit arose after CBS News sug- 
gested in a documentary broadcast 
’ Jan. 23, 1982, that the American mili- 
tary, and specifically General West- 
moreland, had altered figures on the 
strength. of enemy forces in Vietnam 


to make it appear that the United 


States was winning the war. The gen- 
eral, now retired, commanded Amer- 
ican forces in Vietnam from 1964 to 
1968. 


Reluctant and Unresponsive 


The initial McNamara deposition 
Tuns to 444 pages, and lawyers said he 
would probably be called for futher 
deposition. 7 


Despite Mr. McNamara’s strong 
reluctance to discuss the war at ail 
and his apparent unresponsiveness to 
many questions, his deposition por- 

. trays a public servant unwilling to 
come to terms with his past record 

- and a one-time policy maker who 

- grudgingly continued to administer 
what he believed was a lost war. 


At one point in the two-day ques- 
tioning, Mr. 
would resist to the limits of his legal 
power having to discuss the war. 

- After an ‘‘off-the-record” interlude, 


McNamara said he. ! 


’ decides.” 


in which his own attorney may have 
convinced him that he had little re- 
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" the President never gave him an ex: 


course, he went on to give what stu- - 


_ dents of the Vietnam conflict may re. - 
’ gard as his most complete accounting 


of his stewardship. 

However, early in the deposition, 
taken in Washing*on, he said: ‘‘I want 
it clear on the record that you are ex- 


traccing these answers from me. 
‘gpeinst my wishes. I have never’* 


spoken publicly on Vietmam, I have no 
intention of doing so." 


question occurred 20 years ago and 
“my memory is imperfect.” 

“T was a particpant in a decision- 
making process,”’ he added. “I do not 


’ believe @ participant should be judge 


of his own actions or the validity of 
those actions.” 


Unable to Recall His Opinions 


On more than 100 occasions, Mr. 
McNamara protested that he could 
not recall his opinions or those of 
others during the war or basic facts 


. about the conflict. At one point he said 
_ he was unable to recall the opinions of 


any other major policy maker. Yet, 
at other points in the deposition, his 
memory se¢ined more firm. 


Under the persistent questioning of 
David Boies, a lawyer in the New 
York firm of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore, Which represents CBS, Mr. 
McNamara made these points: 


' Of the war, he testified, “I did not 


" believe it could be won militarily.” 


He said he came to this view in 1966 


> «if pot earlier.” He later said that it _ 
' might have been 1965. 


GHe was almost contemptuous of 


planation of the necessity for his 


. departure from the Pentagon. 


@Throughout 1967, Mr. McNamara . 


_ testified, he successfully resisted a 


request by General Westrnoreland 
that 200,000 troops be added to the 
more than 500,000 troops already : 
fighting in Vietnam. “I believed it : 


-, would carry human and political | 
‘ costs disproportionate to any military: :: 
me advantages it would bring,” the for- | 
.. Mer Secretary said. “At a certain ~ 
Mr. McNamara said the events { in « 


point one would come to the conclu. - 


' sion, as I did in 1967, that we had gone 


i 


as far as we could or should to assist .. 


_the South Vietnamese to help them. . 


“selves, and if they couldn’t we should 


{-n’t go further.” 


it was fair and correct to say that he 


‘had asked for more and more statis- 


i 

| 

‘ 7 ! 

' ‘GAt one point Mr. McNamara said | 
| 

4 


- ties by which to measure the conduct - 
: of the war. He added, ‘*Statistics are? 
’ nothing other than the means of 2 


: convenying information and recog-- 


j 
nizing that. information is frequently: 
imprecise; it is better to have as ; 
much coverage 25 one can get.” 


But he subsequently stressed and 
re-stressed his growing disenchant- : 
ment with the military reporting - 
from Vietnam. ‘“‘Because,’’ he said, 
“you couldn’t reconcile the number’”’ .: 
of the enemy, “the level of infiltra- © 


- tion, the body count and the resultant 


the bombing program in North Viet- _ 


‘He said he never recommended a 
sharply reduced bombing schedule 
but, instead; tried to hold bombing to 
moderate levels. 


S“For a considerable period of 


time,”’ the former Defense Secretary 


said, he and President Johnson dis- 
agreed about the conduct of the war 
and “eventually came to a parting of 
the ways.” But he professed to be to- 
tally unable to recall his discussions 
with the President before leaving of- 


fice, Did he resign or was he askedto . 


do so? “I’m not sure I decided. It 
would have been the President who 
Mr. McNamara asserted 


_ nam, testifying that he doubted ithad ~ 
any chance of forcing North Vietnam 
either to end the war or to neogtiate, 


figures. It just didn’t add up. I never 
did get the answer, because there 
weren’t any amswers.’’ Mr. 
McNamara protested he could never . 
get ‘a balanced equation. a 


- This was a reference to the mathe- . 
matical inconsistency, often noted by - 


Continued 
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-| by the Air Force, the Soviet Union has || Last year, Congress mandated the 

Report for Congress lincreased the “hardness” of its silos |’ obtaining of the first 21 MX’s at a cost ! 
~ ’ threefold since the MX missile, which |{ of $2.1 billion, and said that the first 10 | 
Loubts MN. x Ss Value the Administration refers to as the || should be deployed by December 1986. ' 
“Peacekeeper,” entered full develop- |: oe Stark roe beg the ase dias 

. bd ment in September 1979, : ‘scheduJe accelerated, it wo ' 

Ag atnst So viet Arms ’ “The ability of the Peacekeeper to; harder for Congress to stop the missile, | 
~accomplish its mission,” the report! because it would become an economic | 

' | states, ‘may have been impaired be-{ benefit in many Congressional dis-' 


. : : 
‘ IV | cause a major change has occurred in | tricts. 
BY baeiaae : cieceieaieae the threat it was initially designed to; “You build a constituency as you 
ae eee , overcome. ; ‘build a weapons system,” he said. 


WASHINGTON, May 10 — Recent | ‘Formal reassessments of the abil- 
advances in Soviet technology cast: ity of the Peacekeeper to meet the ex- 
doubt on the ability of the MX missile: pected threat have not been made. | would be built before they were fully 
to accomplish its objective of destroy- There is some risk that threat changes | checked out. But he described them as 
ing the Soviet land-based missile force, ™@y require modifications to the mis- | “low risk components” that were 
2 new report from the General Ac- | sile to improve its performance.”’ familiar from other weapons and not 
counting Office says. - {| . TwoModifications Mentioned nents bet al a a : 

But a Pentagon spokesman said; The accounting office said two modi- ' ing office ey eanig ose oh genlae 
today that the report was in error and | fications to the missile could be re-| . P. asks 

4 is : : : plex, because the number of missiles 
that the MX was fully able to hold ‘‘the| quired.to overcome increased Soviet produced, and their method of basin 

, ya i ; : ‘ Z, 

hard Soviet targets at risk.” | defersive capacity. One would be to in- | hear a hee he Be ee - 

; Lee prcase these f the missile: the | have been altered by Congress. Fut the 

The G.A.O., an investigative arm of j uracy © tTussile; toe | report th i 
= .< | other would be to increase the power of | **POXt asserts that the price of each 
<ongress, completed the report this jiewachend ; : ; Missile had increased 36 per cent since 
week, and copies circulated today on) “ne pentagon spokesman, who spoke |) ‘He Program began. 

Capito] Hill. It seems likely to become | on’ condition he Mor be identified nail ( It Provides No Alternative 
an important factor in the debate next | that the accoun ting office report con-{ The Pentagon calls the figure too | 


high, but declined to provide an alter- 
native. ; 


’ ‘The Pentagon spokesman acknowl- 
edged that some parts of the missile 


tives considers a Defense Department | it describes a threefold increase in the 

measure caliing for 30 MX missiles | strength of Soviet silos, According to A 

costing a total of $2.7 billion. ; the latest intelligence information, the Sunting Olie bas sen 
Representative Fortney H. Stark, a | SpQkesman said, the hardness factor. Representative Nicholas Mavroules, a 

California Democrat who opposes the ‘has increased only 0 per cent over a ‘ 

MA, interpreted the report this way: | “ses; att : : ing the fight against the missile, Ac.’ 

“We may be building a missile that’s We foresaw this increase in hard-; 


absolutely useless. It may be a bar-; « F : States that none of the money a i- 
gaining chip, but it’s from the wrong}: Pi a aaa MEE Ss { ated for the missile in this tials 
casine.” ee ee | Therefore, the spokesman added, the! Hepler Rae teereey _ than 
The report was produced by the ac- |! MX, or missile experimental, as now contracted out ‘ _ d been 
counting office as part of its continuous| designed is capable of destroying cur-| ~ ,, mei 7 : - 
monitoring of major weapon systems.| Tent Soviet silos, and no further modi- | What it shows-us,"’ the aide said, “‘is 
Tne document was not due to be made| fications ofthe weaponare required. pee are some technical problems 
Public until next month, but Represent-. According to the spokesman, Penta- | ‘4s program. = 
ative Statk and two dozen other oppo- ; gon officials who saw a draft of the re- 
rents of the program asked that it be | Port several weeks ago told accounting 


published before the Housedebate. | office investigators that their assess. | 
The clash between the General Ac ; Ment was wrong. “But they chose not 


; 3 to change it,”” he said. 
counting Office and the Pentagon ap- i 
= : | He also noted that the report quoted . 
arently stems from 2 disagreement the Air Force as the source of its data , 


: - On silo strength. But intelligence agen- | 
should be used. The accounting office ‘cies, not the Air Force, are the proper | 


said it relied on data supplied by the source of such data, the spokesman | 
Aur_Force. The Pentagon said it was ‘said. | 
basing its estimate on information The report also suggests that the 
gethered by the Centra] InteJligence, Pentagon is taking a “major risk” by 
Agency and the Defense Intelligence: starting production of some compo 
Agency. 7" nents of the missile before they are 
™ The oy finding in the report con- fully tested. In addition, the report 
cerns the.ability of the Soviet Union's: Says, deployment is scheduled to begin 
silos to protect its missile force. Mili. in 1986, before the entire system is sub- 
tary experts refer to this ability as jectto thorough flight-testing. i 
“hardness,”” meaning how well the Representative Stark said that this 
silos withstand the blast of a nuclear plan smacked of “‘reckiess abandon" | 
explosion. The accounting office says by the Pentagon. ‘‘We seem to be build- : 
that according to information supplied ing weapons systems that haven't been : 

‘adequately tested,’’ he said. ‘They: 

_ may be trying to get this thing into pro- 

_ | guttion so we can’t stop it.” 
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Tothe Editor: ee 
Gordon Adams's Jan. 10 Op-Ed ar- 


ticle (“‘Moscow’s Military ‘Costs’ ") 


is nddled with contradictions and um 


are. A Soviet worker in the civilian 


economy is far less productive than his © 


U.S. counterpart. It follows that the 
. Opportunity cost -of employing him in 
“ the military is less. Yet it does not fol- 


Detense Spending: On the Use of Soviet Yardsticks 


‘anple, the Soviets “pay” their con- 
scripts 5 rubles a month — $3 at the of- 
ficial exchange rate. That compares 
“with several hundred dollars a month 
spent by the Pentagon to hire a volun 

teer away from the privatesector. ° - 


_. Using Mr. Adams's approach, we ” 

Peed erated sree : _ would conclude the Soviets are spend . 
Mr. Ad sicharcneones rin high. ‘the : ling tar less on soldiers than we are. 
Administration's defense budget is - | Yet a Soviet infantryman wielding a 


: Kalistnikov rifle is every. bit-as much 
|e fighter as a U.S. private ‘With, an 
M-16. It would-be absurd for us to base 
OUT Manpower spending on the $8-fig- 
ure or, for that matter, on any other 
version of Soviet manpower costs.. - 
‘Qutput is what counts. ‘The same 
applies to other areas of the military. -. 
‘After criticizing the C.1A’s esti , 
mates for the past seven years, Mr. | 
. Adams is only too happy to embrace 
“their latest downward revisions of 
; Soviet arms spending. Indeed, the 
et, _C.1A’s track record in forecasting 
., _ key internal variables for that coun- 
acy Sela “try has been dismal (in-1977 it-pre- 
been overstat. dicteda Soviet “‘oil crisis” that never . 


Mates overstate” .. 
_ Soviet arms spending because-of the” 
methodology used. 
Then, shifting -groimd, he ‘implies’ 
the Administration rejects the spend- | 
ing estimate (Le., input) approach, .§ 
focusing instead.on “production and 2 
large stockpiles” of Soviet weapons | 
(output measures). This -latter -ap-. 
proach fails to justify our buildup,ac - 
cording to Mr. Adams, because ‘the -- 
strategic and conventional -tnilitary 

balance is approximately even. 

Mr. Adams’s statements about the 
military balance are not supported by 
argument, and his vague reference to 
“data amassed”’ by various authori- 
ties is no substitutefor analysis of this | 

- critical issue. - 

More int ing is his contention 
that the C.1.A. overstates Soviet mili- 
tary spending by estimating what it 
would cost the U.S. to match the 

. Soviet leve) of military output 


+ ing Soviet arms:spending or that our -Materialized). 


‘defense budget istoohigh. Consider:. “Put the evidence, specially from 
* The only valid criterion on which former Soviet economists and other 


Soviet but uses less in the civili ian economy 


, Omy,it is hard to visualize X percent- tive bureaucracy with few reliab 
: of Soviet G.N.P. But we know that Y , ts eee: 
‘billion “dollars represents so many | 
‘ mat-years ‘of trained personnel, so : 
“many vehicles, ships, ete., in our own : 
economy. For this purpose, the CLA. 
methodology, so derided by Mr.” 
Adams, is entirely appropriate. 2s 
. Mr. Adams seems to think that the - 
dollar figure for Soviet arms spending 
should be based not on American re. 
: source costs but on Soviet anes. Such a - 
figure would be meaningless. For ex-: 


The writer is a 


financial analyst ‘at 
Morgan Stanley, ; . ; 
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Thy the CIA 
Why the 

“By Lev Navrozov | 
Every year the Central Intelligence 


Agency makes public two estimates cru- 
cial for Western policies: ‘‘Saviet defense 


policy. Some background is in order. 
Before 1976, the CIA’s estimate of So- 
viet defense spending hovered around 6% 
or the Soviet gross national product— 
roughly matching the American percent- 
age. The ‘Soviet defense burden,” the CIA 


_ Stated in 1973, “is no greater than that of 


the United States," and the ‘Soviet share 
Of gross: nationa! product spent on defense 
has been falling.” This good news nurtured 
detente and sapped the stronger defense 


. Policy. In 1976, the CiA announced that ev- | 
ery year it had been making a 100% error: - 


Soviet defense spending had been closer to 


» 12%, not 6%, of GNP, and had been grow- 


. ing since 1966 at 4% to 5%. It was time for 


. detente to wane and for defense to wax. 


According to the CIA’s testimony this 


year before Congress's Joint Economic “ 


Committee, released to the press last 
month as a 66-page report, Soviet defense 
Spending has been growing not at 4% to 
5%, but at ‘about 2% a year... because 
procurement of military hardware—the~ 


’. largest category of defense spending—was 


almost flat in 1976-81." And, according to 
“preliminary estimates available for 
1982,"" the “trends ... are continuing.” 
Now it is time for opponents of Mr. Rea- 
gan’s defense policy to rejoice. 

That the CIA’s estimates of the Soviet 
GNP share spent on defense aré absurd is 
obvious at a glance. About 300,000 engi- 
neers and 400,000 “‘junior engineers” are 
graduated in the U.S.S.R. annually, and 
half-of these 700,000 go into the military 
Sector; in the U.S., 60,000 engineers are 
graduated, and only one-fifth of them go 
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Soviet output in order to make its military 
sector look small. Thus, this office claims 
that the Soviet national income in doliars 
was, as of 1976, 67% of its American count: 


omy than the national income ratio. Actu- 
ally, the GNP ratio must be far less favor- 
able to the Soviet economy than the na- 
fional income ratio,-since the latter disre- 
gards services and plant depreciation, and 
it is precisely in those two areas that the 
Soviet economy lags. further behind the 
U.S. than it does in’ goods. : 
- The CIA reports give no sources for 
data. An American unfamiliar with the So- 
viet press is likely to infer that those are 
secret intelligence sources. Actually, they 
are “open” Soviet books and pamphlets— 
ie., Soviet propaganda~since the CLA has 


never been able to obtain ‘¢losed” Soviet | _ 


Statistics. 
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In its American-Soviet GNP compari- 


sons, the CIA uses a methodology appro- 
priate for comparing the GNPs of the U.S. 
and, say, Western Europe. Thus the CJA 
ignores, in terms of both cost and value, 
the Soviet lack of Western diversification, 
innovation and sophistication of consumer 


goods and services, as well as. of trade it- 


self, whereby the right goods and services 


Teach the right customers at the right 
time. Using the CIA's methodology, it can 
be proved that even Soviet labor-camp in- 
mates consume, in terms of dollars or ru- 
bles, not so much jess than median-income 
Americans. = ~ : 

- -Having inflated the Soviet GNP more 
than Soviet propaganda does, the CLA gets, 
if only for that reason, ‘Soviet defense 

« spending’ as an absurdly low percentage 
of GNP. 

There are other reasons, As is clear 
even from the reports, the CLA has no hu- 


into the defense industry. The expenditure / Man agents at ‘the top of the Soviet infra- 


ratio in this area is thus almost 60 to 1, 


. | considering the fact that the pay of Soviet. 


Military engineers is on the average twice | 
as high as that of civilian engineers. How 
can the Soviet economy pay for such ratios 
if Soviet defense spending as a share of 


' GNP roughly matched its American count- 


erpart according to the pre-1976 CIA, and 
is only about twice as high according to.the 
post-1976 CIA? 

- The key to the CIA calculus is the So 
viet GNP. Yet the CIA can’t now calculate 
the GNP for the U.8.S.R., if only because 
most Soviet goods and services are priced 
by fiat; and few of then can be sampled 
and evaliiated, since they are foisted on 
Soviet cénsumers far from foreign eyes. 

Predictably, the Soviet Centra) Statist- 
ical Office inflates the value of the overall 


structure. Thus, it can perceive and evalu- 
ate the weapons tested, built or deployed 
under optically or electronically observ- 
able conditions, but not the weapons devel- 
oped, produced, stored or deployed on opti- 
cally and electronically closed premises. It 
can't know to what extent each “civilian” 
institution works as a military one. With 
the greater importance paid nowadays to 
high-technology surveillance, as opposed to 
the former belief in the necessity of agents 
in place, the discrepancy between what. is 
observed by the CIA and what actually oc- 
curs has only widened. Nor does the 
agency allow for the fact that civilian pro- 


other resources rejected by the military. 
While the CIA's ‘Soviet defense spend- 


yi 
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the CIA car reshape at will, the rate of | 
that spending’s growth is an imaginary | 
flea on that imaginary dog: If the CLA an- 
nounced in 1976 that its “Soviet defense 
spending” had been wrong by 100%, how 
can the CIA presume that it increases at 
“about 2%" and not 4% to 5%? 

“The slowdown in Soviet military | 
growth" is the only new fact in the CIA's 
testimony this year. Just like its predeces- 
sors, it is a digest of the Soviet press. Thus 
we learn that in 1982 the Soviet economy 
produced 147 million tons of steel, com:. 
pared with 66 million tons produced in the 
U.S. But what does the regime do with all 
that steel, considering how little goes into - 
cars, housing and highways, and -consider- ~ 
ing how much rolled steel ($5.3 billion a 
year) the regime imports? The answer is 
missing in this year’s CLA report, just as it 
was missing 10 ‘years ago. Tye 

The CIA report abounds in slogans: 
lifted unthinkingly from the Soviet press. : 
“Production of fruits and vegetables. 
reached record levels... . "' “Meat output. 
... reached a record level... . " ‘‘Rail- 
Toad performance has also improved 
markedly. ...’' Andropov's regime "has 
shown concern for the welfare of the popu- 
Jation. ... " The latter is a Soviet cliche 
in use Since 1918. 

In 1977, the CIA made the groundless 
and indeed preposterous prediction ‘that 
the Soviet economy faced an oi] crisis: this 
year, the CIA explains that the Soviet 
economy “has thus far averted the down- 
turn in oi] production. . . by virtue of an. 
enormous brute-force development effort. 
...,”" a& though there is a Soviet national . 
development effort that can't be credited 
to brute force. 

The CLA is a closed, noncompetitive bu- 
reaucracy that is practically unopposed, 
since most of the major news media agree 
with its intelligence. All attempts to expose 
its scholastics have failed. Thus, in 1978 1 
submitted to the CLA a 150-page analysis of 
its reports and then distilled my paper into - 
an article for Commentary that Ronald 
Reagan and his associates hailed enthusi- 
astically. But that applied to Jimmy Car- 
ter's CLA. When the CIA became Mr. Rea- 


' gan's, the enthusiasm evaporated. 


Recently, former Soviet economist Igor 
Birman ‘made a painstaking study showing 
that the CIA doesn’t know the Soviet econ- 
omy as it exists, but as it seems on the 
basis of purely American experience and 
“open” Soviet statistics. The C1A has 


“never. budged, and possibly never will. 
duction mainly receives those human and .- 


ing" is an imaginary “shaggy dog’ that 


Mr. Navrozov, a Russian emigre, writes 
frequently on Soviet affairs and intelli: | 
gence matters. 
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Soviets Reported 
Slowing Rate of ' 
Military Buying | | 


By Fred Hiatt 
Washington Past Staff Writer 

Since 1976, the Soviet Union has slowed the | 
rate at which it procures tanks, airplanes and | 
other military equipment rather than accelerating - 
defense spending as the Reagan administration | 
has suggested, senior intelligence officials said yes- | 
terday. 

The officials, who spoke on condition that ‘hey: 
not be identified. said the CIA believes that Soviet | 
defense budgets stayed even or increased only: 
slightly from 1976 through 1982, the last year’ for j 
which reliable information is available- 

Fewer planes and tanks were purchased, as the | 

Soviets joined the United States:in discovering | 
that increasingly complex military. technology j 
strains budgets. the officials said. ; 


The Reagan administration has sought to jus- es 


tify large U.S. defense spending increases by | 
claiming that the Soviets have engaged in an un- 
precedented military buildup. 

The CIA estimate differs marginally from the 
_ assessment of Pentagon intelligence officers, who 

ggree on the trend in equipment produced but say | 
thev believe that Soviet expenditures have grown. 

The senior intelligence officials said their anal- | 
vsig dues not contradict President Reagan's posi- 
tion because. even without growth, the Soviet de- 
fense budget remains 25 to 45 percent higher than 
US. spending. 

They also stressed that military spending does 
not measure “combat effectiveness,” which de- 
pends on many factors. 

“This has no implication for the US. defense 
budget, as far as I'm concerned,” one analyst said. 

The officials said that not since the early 1960s 
had Soviet defense spending slowed as noticeably 
as since 1976. The officials said they do not be- 
lieve that the trend reflected several years of U.S.- 
Soviet detente preceding the current plateau or a 
deliberate decision to restrain spending. 


‘increasing world tension may prompt , Jncreased 


- force the Soviets to abandon plans for decreasing 
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Instead, they attributed the slowdown to weap- | 
ons-testing problems and delays, a “policy .deci- 
sion” to adhere to weapons limits set in the SALT | 
I and ID arms-control talks and general economic |) 
problems involving sAranaper aon and basic-ma- 
beh production. a 8 : 

- While insisting that world events ‘hae no impact 
on the slowdown, the officials said a Soviet view of | 


military spending. 

They said -the Soviets are aeveooae” “more 
weapons systerns than ever and have “expanded 
the bases of production.” 

A decision to increase defense spending would 


their citizens’ cost of living, they said. 

The Reagan administration increased the de-| 
fense budget during its first year by about 12 per-: 
cent in “teal,” after-inflation growth. That budget 
grew by about 7 percent last year and less than 4 
percent this year, and the Pentagon has drafted a 
preliminary request for 17 percent real growth. 
next year. - : 

U.S. officials say real growth in Soviet defense’ 
spending averaged between zero and 3 percent 
from 1976-82. The range reflects departmental 
disagreements on how to calculate Soviet inflation 
and money exchange rates. 
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Soviet Arms Spendin 


By HEDRICK SMITH 

x Special to The New York Times 
. WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 — The Cen- 
| tral Intelligence Agency said today 
| that Soviet military spending, espe. 
cially for procurement of new w 
systems, had grown more slowly in the 
last seven years than Previously 


“New information indicates that the 
Soviets did not field Weapons as rapidly 
aiter 1976 as before,” said the report 
released by the Joint Economie Com- 

. mittee of Congress. ‘Practically all 

| major -categories of Soviet. Weapons 
wae affected — missiles, aircraft and 

ps." 

President Reagan has repeatediy 

Said the Soviet Union is engaged in an 

unprecedented military buildup, but 

the C.I.A. study said that for the last 
seven years the annual growth in 

Soviet military spending was only half 

What it was in the 1966-76 period, From 

1966 to 1976, it said, Moscow increased 

military outlays by 4 to 5 percent a 

year, 

“About 20; 2 Year’ on Military 

“Our new estimate, however, shows 
that like overall economic growth, the 
‘Tise in the cost of defense since 1976 has 
been slower — about 2 percent a year,” 
the C.1.A. report said. 

_ _ But the agency also estimated that in 
Yuri V. Andropov’s first year as the 
Soviet leader, the Soviet economy re- 
bounded from sluggish periormances 
in 1981 and 1982, when the growth rate 
was 2 percent. This year, the report 
forecast growth of 3.5to4 percent, 

The Soviet economic rebound, the 
2gency said, Jeaves open the question 
oi whether the Kreralin leadership will 
now feel it can push Soviet military 
spending at faster rates. 


In energy production, the C.I.A. said, 
Moscow's “prospects for the future are 
considerably better than we once 
thought.” In 1977, the agency predicted 


that Soviet energy production would: 


Significantly taper off and that the 
Soviet Union would be an energy im- 
porter by 1985. 


Ne More Currency Squeeze _ 

. The report issued today said Soviet 
natural gas, coal and oi) output were all 
advancing. It also said Moscow had 
Significantly recovered from a hard. 
currency squeeze in 1981 by holding 
down imports and strongly pushing pe- 
troleur exports. 

In spite of the pie testes 
military spending, the study said, Mos- 
cow’s military budget still outstrips the 
Pentagon budget by at least 25 percent, 

Nonetheless, with Congress having 


approv peaerolretes se i) 
1984 Pen Fo bodget, Senator William 
Proxmire, . Democrat of Wisconsin, 


g Saic 


010120001-5 


deputy chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, said the “slowdown 
of Soviet defense growth rates has Ppro- 


Cow hes not been ‘ 
rapid rate oar was oe believed. 
It slowed its defense expansion begin. 
ning about seven years ago, a fact that 
the Soviets neglected to communicate 
and that the West failed to detect.” 
Dispute Over Estimates 

Last spring Pentagon and C.I.A. spe- 
cialists were reported to be arguing 
over levels of Soviet military spending. 
The Pentagon estimate ile that ape 
cow was proceeding as ambitiously as 
before, but C.LA. officials said those 
estimates were overstated. 

Today's report indicated the agency 
. Wes Sticking to the more cautious view 
of Soviet spending. “The rate of growth 
of overall defense costs is lower be- 
wause procurement of military hard. 
ware, the largest category of defense 
spending, was almost flat in 1976to. 
81,’" the agency study said. Prelimi- 
nary estimates for 1982, it added, shaw 
the same lower trend is continuing. 

The study attributed the slowdown in.: 
military procurement since the late | 
1970's to technologica) problems, indus- | 
trial bottlenecks and policy decisions, - 
It also speculated that some money 
previously allocated to buving new 
Weapons might have been diverted to | 
research and development. 

Nonetheless, the agency report indi- : 
cated that such momentum was gener- ; 
ated in the late 1960’s and early 1970's I 
that Moscow continued to accumulate | 
large stocks of new weapons. Moscow | 
also allocated roughly 13 to 14 percent | 
of the total Soviet budget to mnilitary « 
spending, roughly double the American 


Lower Growth Rate Predicted 
Assessing Mr. 's first year, 

the agency ie eke economic 
policies had not brought much innova- 
tion. Aicpostreatd bas ares rae 
pOtH OStnC Aan EAS OcS 
Oth 0B 
this year, it projected a lower annual 
growth rate of around 2 percent in the 


next few years. : : 
- More broadly, the study seid the new 
slower trend in mili 


" In the long 


Tun, it said, such a strat- : 


egy could “erode the economic base of - 
the military-industrial complex itself."” | 


d shown ' 
to conclude that it “is not on : 


the verge of collapse.” 
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+——président Reagan and his top aides | by. the Organization of Eastern Carib- 
.. Cuban presence in Grenada as a justi- ‘vious we had to solicit as much intelli- 
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Invasion in Grenada: Flawed 
“Intelligence Debated, — He added, ‘We were not micro-man 


aging Grenada intellipencewise unti 
about that time frame.” mos 

* “The Administration has. said that the! 
‘United States first received a request)” 


. Now Puts the Strength” 
_ OF Cubans: on Isle at 1, 1 00 


‘} that-many of those were trained -corm- 
bat troops. Nor was the United States 
aware. that the actual ourober of 


“Aware of aBuildup ~ 


-‘TheUnited States was aware of some 
(Cuban buildup jn recent weet, Admi- 
al McDanaid said.” 
‘| -Qn-Oet. 6, he said,“a Cuban o 


_=mander in Chief of American forces in ~ 
the Atlantic region said at a Defense |“ 
© Cubans, including a colonel, are being |’ “"inesrt, 


vately that the gap in intelligence seri- 
ousty handicapped Ce EP eine for the To. 
vasion and left the troops that Janded_. 


‘delegation of military personnel. He 
‘said that President Fidel Castro of 


“Colonel Totola was sent to 0 
Tn an thie: . ere 7 ° sui pein tence ot ofthe island.” 
"#1 think they're gog back into the iral |: : 
- hills,” Admiral McDonald « said 

“They're fighting a delaying action or 


tary i 
; |.“ didn't bave enough intelligence but 
Signed tw. As those places are being: -don’t think there was a failure there.” 
overrun — I would say with a restraint’ [| The collection of intelligence infor- 
_ of force -— they are disappearing into: _Tmation in places such as Grenada does’ 
- the mountains.” _ 0 2.) 4 [not normally involve the Kind of de: 
. Admiral McDonald and other Ad-; | tailed, tactical reporting needed to plar’ 
‘an invasion, the admiral said, adding:| 


tion available months ago that officials 
cited at the time as evidence of a large 
- Oa March 9, for exaimpie; Nestor D. 


1,100 Cubans was based partly on docu “I don’t think the system failed, I just ae etense for Inter-American Af-| 
_ Tneuts found at a Cuban military instal- ‘Think we didn't have the time to concen- portage a. group of educators, “In| 
“ ation jn Grenada overran earlier this ‘Sateonk:” coo : | Grenada, Cuban influence has reached 
leave yo enrhiredenints toh ” Intelligence Coverage Increased | goch a high level shat yt cap be consic- 
calssaid rd -. Admiral McDonald said that -intelli-' arse Sanchez said, “‘Cuba has, for ex- 


Confusion on the ground in Grenada: gence coverage of Grenada was nt) 
" makes it impossible to provide a pre, | Stepped up until ‘several days before 


ample, constructed a military camp in 
* cise count of Cubans, the officials said... |.the invasion, ‘When we were invited Grenada.” 


After describing the facili-|” 
ties at the camp in detail, Mr. Sanhez 
said, “‘The camp is built to house a bat- 
talion-cize unit and is being built by the 
Cubans.” An American battalion nor- 


BVT 7 


hsve increasingly emphasized the | bean‘States to intervene it became ob- 


pence as we could," he said. -. 
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WASHINGTON 
BY ROBERT PARRY 


Cuda was tippec off to U.S. plans to invade Grenada at least 24 hours before 
the attack began, possibly explaining why the 1,100-man Cuban force seemed so 
Weli prepared for the assault, U.S, intelligence sources said Friday night. 


Sources, who spoke or condition they not be identified, said the warning came 


from an “unintentional” leak from one of the Caribdean nations which joined the 
United States in the invasion Tuesday. 


The sources refused to disclose which of the 51x countries leaked the 
information. 


Although learning of the invasion plans, Cuba's President Fidel Castro did 


“not send reinforcements to the islanc, but dic-dispatch an army colonel to 
direct the island defense, the sources Said. 


U.S. Marines and Army paratroopers who landed on Grenada in the pre-dawn 


hours Tuesday were Surprised by the stiffer-than-expected defense mounted by the 
Cubans and the Grenadian army. The possibility of a leak could help explain why 
the defenders were able to prevent U.S. forces from obtaining their main 

‘ objectives on the first day. 


Meanwhile, the Navy admiral who commanded the invasion force and a White 
House spokesman disputed suggestions that U.S. intelligence had failed by 
underestimating the number of Cubans on the island by about half. i 


"You can’t Know everything,” said deputy press secretary Larry Speakes, who 

adoed that there was mo U.S. inteliigence aperation in Grenade. "You do your | 

best." 
meer Wesley McDonald, commander in chief of the Atiantic fleet, said, "I 


didn’: have enough intelligence, but there wasn't an intelligence failure. ae 
don't think the system failed. We just didn't have the time to focus on it.” 


Initial estimates put the number of Cubans on Grenade at 600, a figure that 
wes raised to “upwards of 1,000" once the U.S.-led invasion of the island got 


under Way early Tuesacay. McDonald Said the estimate was 1,100 Cubans, with more 
than 300 still fighting. 


President Reagan said he launched the invasion at the request af six eastern 


Caribbean nations concerned about a bloody leftist coup on Grenada and the 
possibility that violence would spread to them. 


U.S. inteiligence hastily compilec what it could about Cuban and Grenadian 


military Strength last week as final plans were put together for the invasion, 
Reagan adminiscrathon sources Said, but the CIA estimate proved off the mark 
when U.S. forces landed on the island. eg ee ee ae PE 
‘ he i a 


U.S. officials, speaking publicly and privately, have expressed surprise at | STAT 


the number of Cubans on the island and the determined fight mounted by Cuban and | 
Grenadian defenders. 
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‘CIA, Pentagon disagree 
on Soviet arms spending 
Washington | 
The CIA and the Defense Depari- - | 
ment disagree over whether Soviet 
Miltary spending is increasing, ac- 
cording to a report by the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee. The 
report was released Tuesday by Sen. 
William Proxmire (D) of Wisconsin, 
who said it raised questions about the 
accuracy of US assessments -of Soviet 
miltary strength. es go 
' "The CiA estimated Soviet military 
“Spending grew ate yearly rate of 2 - : 
percent during 1978-81, compared =: 
with an annual rate of 4 to S percent ~ | 
during the previous’10 years’’  * har 
The Defense Department's Defense | 


| Intelligence Agency said there was no 

! Slowdown in Soviet military spending, ; 
and it estimated annual increases of 6 ' 

| to 7 percent during the last decade, 
according to the report. Senator — 
Proxmire said the CIA estimates 

; Seemed more accurate because they 

| were adjusted for inftation and the de- 

' fense agency's were not 
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WASHINGTON 
SOVIET MILITARY SPENDING DATA MAY BE INFLATED | 
BY PATRICIA KOZA | 


Questionable methods of analysis by Pentagon intelligenW™experts may be 
prooucing infleted estimates of Soviet spending on the superpower arms race, a 
conoressional panel indicated Tuesday. . G 


Sen. WilYiam Proxmire, D-Wis., released a study by the Joint Economic 
Committee that analyzed the differences between recent estimates made by the 
ClA and the Pentagon's Defense Intelligence Agency. 


The CIA Study founc that Soviet defense costs grew at an annual rate of 2 


percent during 1978-81, compared tO @ growth rate of 4 percent to 5 percent 
curing the previous 10 years. 


The DIA study agreed’ with the Central Intelligence Agency's dollar cost 


estimates, but its own current ruble~price analytical process - which does not 
take inflation into account -- indicated no slowdown in total Soviet defense 
spending. o 

i 


percent in regi terms, after inflation, during the 1970s and defense procurement 
growin slowed somewhat, from 9-11 percent in the first half of the decade to 6-9 
percent in the second half. 


The DIA found that Soviet actual defense spending increased by 6 percent to 7? | 


The Pentagon agency else concluded the Share of the Soviet economy devoted to | 
the military increased from 13 percent to 14 percent in 1970 to 14 percent to 16 | 
percent in 198i. The CiA concluded it did not change during the decade. 


Proxmire said the Pentagon agency in effect challenges the CIA estimates 
But in doing sc, is raising more questions than it answers. 


‘'The fect that the DIA's estimates are not adjusted for inflation reduces 
their usefulness to practically zero,'' Proxmire said. ‘'This questionable 
practice couic result in inflating the costs of Soviet defense. 


‘AC the very least, the DIA'S methodology should be subjected to careful 


scrutiny Dy an OutsiGe group of experts 50 that Congress understands what weight 
to Give ath. 


The study noted the CIA rates the margin of error aon its dollar cost 


estimates as plus or minus 10 percent. A DIA spokesman estimated the margin af 
error in the indirect method for measuring Soviet military procurement was plus 
or minus 33 percent. a 


The report elso noted that the CIA's methodology was subjected to ‘‘an 
exhaustive review'' by an outside panel. 


''The latest CIA estimates are significant because they demonstrate a 


change in the trend of Soviet defense growth over a five-year period,’' the 
stucy said. ‘‘The period is longer than previous cyclical fluctuations and could 
represent @ mecdium- or longer-term phenomenom, ''. 


CONTINUED 
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The Oil Glut Will ¢ Continue 


The conventional wisdom in financial : 
circles—more of a hope—is that world . 


oil prices will stabilize around the 
OPEC-set price of $29.a barrel, and : 
maybe even go up a bit if economic: 
growth in the indusirial world picks up. 

- Not likely; saysa man who has been 
right all along on ail, Well before Wall. . 
Street and the CIA caught on: Prof. 
Elivahu Kanovsky, of Queens College 
and Bar-Ilan” University, an American 
economist who resides in Israel, pre: 
dicted the oil glut, and the break in. 
OPEC power and prices. 

-~Those who scoffed at Kanovsky, be- . . 
cause they presumed he had an Israeli 
-bias made a costly mistake. His factu- 
ally dispassionate agsessments: on the 
‘oil outlook put the forecasts of highly 
paid and highly visible oil consultanis 
in New Yor k to shame, 

Now, in an interview here,:Kanovsky 
predicts that as a consequence of the lit- 
tle-understood but devastating Jran-lray 
war, the oil glut is going to-be extended 
and deepened—and t that can only mean, 

a_ further sharp drop in oll prices. 

Kanovsky anticipates “ ‘an erosion” of 2 

1o 3 percent a year in real prices. 

What's more, Kanovsky reports that 


American diplomats and other experts’ 


have failed to grasp the extent of the 

current economic crisis in Egypt, so se- 
‘vere that any Egyptian government 

must be prepared for social upheavals. 


*- And ironically, they also do not un-! 


derstand that the real reason Jordan's 
King Hussein is unwilling to jon ne- 
gouations over the West Bank is the 
unique and unheralded economic suc- 
cess in Jordan, which has enjoyed .a 


real growth rate of 8 to 10 percent an- 


nually over the last decade. 


“Hussein would be crazy to rock the 


boat.” Kanovsky says simply. 
“American policy -in the Middle-East 
has heen based over the last. number of 
Vears on a assumpuion, initiated by 
{Henry} Kissinger, that there were three 


Triendly countries af imporlance-~ name-” 


ly, Tran, Saudi Arabia and Egypt. Well, of 
course, Iran has fallen by the wayside,” 


Hobart . Rowen 


| 
Kanovsky says. “But my analysis sug: | 
Hosts: that the other two are on their | 


way.” 

The American fixation on the “special” 
US.-Saudi relationship, he points out, as- 
sumed “ihat the need for their oil would: 
increase and that their {inancial asses 


..- Would. increase.” ‘But with the glut-in- 
~ duced crack in-oitprices, the Saudis no ~ 
> Jongerare piling up money reserves, 
In fact, Saudi Arabia-will have a $20 : 
billion -balance-of-payments deficit “this” 
vear, shrinking its reserve assets from . 


$140 billion to $120 billion. This cushion: 


1, Will zo down more, he says,as the Saudis, 


fearful of Tran, are forced to shovel out: 
additional billions of dollars to the Iraqis. 
Egypt is in worse shape. Despite lav- . 
ish American economic and military: 
aid, Egypt faces desperate problems, ' 
exacerbated by the drop in oil prices. 
Fyypt's relatively small volume of oil 
exports (in relatien to the OPEC 
world) was bringing the Mubarak gov-_ 
= -ernment about-$3 billion in revenue, ur- 
more than four times the total export 


X -salés of everything: elie including cote: 
ton. And at the peak of the OPEC 
boom, Egypt was earning $3 billion an- 

- nually from the waves of 1.5 million 
’ Egyptian nationals who worked in the 
ail fields of other exporting countries. 

Come now to the Iran-Iraq war. The 

~ world glut developed even though, Iran's 
6-million-barrels-a-da¥ ~ potential and 

' Traq’s 3.5 million daily output for the 
Most part couldn't he marketed while the 
two countries were shooting at each 
other. 

‘Aniually, the decline in’ Iranian pror 

: duction didn't cost Khomeini, much in 

” revenue, because prices skyrocketed. Bat 
when the effects of war devastation, ak ng 
with huge casualties, began to cripple the 
Iranian economy. Khomeini once again 
stepped up oil production. 

Now, after three years of decline, 
Kanovsky reports, lran’s of] production 
is baek up From a low point of 1.5 mil- 
lion barrels a day to close to 3 million, 
But the Iraqis, whose main pipeline to 
Mediterranean ports has been blocked 


by Syria, are left with only one outlet, a 


pipeline through Turkey/ with a. ca- 


- pacity of merely 650,000 harrels a day. 


Thus, as the war continues, bran has , 


- sucessfully begun 40 hoost its oil produc; 
tion and exports, while Iraq is unable to. 


do su-—and is dependent on the Saudis 
cial aid. estimated at $45 billion so far. 


. and Kuwaitis to keep up-a flow of finan-- | 


“This means that sooner or later’ 


production. When and if the war ends, 
Iraq is going to unleash its-{oil produc- 
~~ tion} potential.-And -its- potential -is 
= ~-huge—second only “tothat: of Saudi 


. - Arabia in the Middle East.... 0. | 
“What this suggests is that the oil - 


" -ghat is going to be made Jengthier and 
possibly. steeper than it would other- 
wise be,” Kanovsky concludes. 

American. officials, whose plans for 

_ the Middle East have so often misfired, 

might be helped in their policy-makiny: 


---4f they take the-trouble to analyze the 


available economic facts. 
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DURE pemepee 
Oe BERD 


CBS Inquiry Faults V; 


- In-House Study Cites 
ll ‘Principal Flaws’ 


By Tom Shales 

CBS News yesterday released, ; 
With great reluctance and on orders 
-from a US.-district- Judge, a 68-page | 

- 40-house’ report: that ‘takes the net~ | 

“work to ‘task “for-the wav a CBS-doc- t 

_ Umentary, “The “Uneounted Enemy: | 

, A Vietnam Deception,” was prepared: : 
and -presented-early last vear =~ 

__It finds 11-principal flaws” in the -: 
-program, charges it: with several 9." 
olations of CBS News “guidelines” 
and probably reveals the inner work- 
ings of a broadcast news organiza- 
tion in more naked detail than a net- 
Work has ever done before. 

Among the documentary’s flaws 
allezed hy CBS News senior execu. 
uve producer Burton Benjamin, who 
compiled the report: failure to prove 
that the under-reporting of enemy | 
troop strength in Vietnam was in- 

. Geed a “conspiracy” as the documen- 
'-tary charged; failure to identify one : 
_ participant in the documentary (for- az 
mer_ CIA analvst Sam Adams) as a 
“pate consultant; “an imbalance in 
‘presenting the two sides of the is- 
. sue"; and “the. coddling of svmpa- 


‘thetic witnesses” during the filming | 


of interviews for the program. 

In a statement -released by.CBS 
‘with the report, CBS News president 
Van Gordon Sauter calls it “a 
-thoughtful and detailed inquiry” but 
says “CBS stands by the documen- 
. tary and its value to those seeking a 
broader understanding of the Viet- 

_ Dam experience.” - 

_._ The documentary was controver-. | 
sial when first aired, on Jan. 23, | 
1982. It presented evidence, often | 
from the mouths of the military | 
Jeaders involved, that during the | 
. Vietnam -war military intelligence | 

consistently and, the report. said, 

dsUberaieh. underestimated enemy - 
strength $0 as to support the falla- 
cious notion that the Viet Cong were — 
losing the war and that America 
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While the Benjamin Repart is high- ' 


ly critical of the way the documentary 
was made, it also quotes, and appears 
to. endorse, a remark made to Benja- 
min by Howard Stringer, then exec- 
utive producer of “CBS Reports,” the 
unit. responsible for the documentary. 
Stringer said, “If all the standards of 


fairness had been followed, it would : 
not have changed the outcome of the 


broadcast.” 


The Benjamin. Report was precip- | 
tated by TV Guide magazine, which | 


published an attack on the documen- 
tary last Mav with the blazing cover 
headline, “Anatomy of a Smear.” The 
article called the documentary “pow- 
erful and polished” and “ambitious” 


but also said it was Soften arbitrary | 
. and unfair” and charged it with var- 


ious journalistic intractions made in 
the pursuit of proving a thesis. Then, 
in September, Gen. William C. West- 


_ Moreland, former commander of US. 
military forces in Vietnam and one of | 
: those interviewed on the program. 
filed suit against CBS Inc. for $120 
million on the grounds that the doc- 


umentary had dishonored him. 
Soon controversy Surrounding a 


documentary about the Vietnam wal, .. 


still -an extremely -touchy subject in 
itself, had escalated into what some at 
CBS News have characterized as an 
“all-out assault” on “media” in general. 
In coming forth to defend Westmore- 


| land, CBS sources have said publicly 
| and privately, his friends and support- 


ers have found a new club with ‘which 


to beat the press, 


~ Yesterday, Westmoreland’s lawyer, - 


Dan M. Burt, president of the Capital 
Legal Foundation here, said he con- | 
sidered the Benjamin. Report’ “devas- ' 
tating” and “very harmful” to CBS ' 
News. “Obviously I don’t think it’s a- 


. document CBS is happy to have other : 


people have.” Burt said. “I do not 
think this will make our-case any more 
difficult. “I think it will“makeit-sub-. 
stantially easier.”. Burt complained 
that CBS had delivered the document 
to reporters before delivering it to him, 
but said his fivst impression was that it 
clearly did not “square” with an eight- 
page memorandum issued last July by 
Sauter. The memo summarized the 
report but declined to make its full 
contents public and said. “CBS News’: 
stands by this broadcast.” ; 
Last. week U.S. District Court Judge : 
Pierre N. Leval. who ruled that the , 
report had to be made available to the , 
court. said, “If the Benjamin Report 
does not say what the Sauter memo- | 
Tandum savs it says, it could be signif- | 
icant proof of malice or recklessness on 
CBS's part in issuing Sauter’s state-_ 
ment...” ; 
“Probably, Mr. Sauter has a very se- | 
rious problem,” Burt said yesterday, 
referring to alleged disparities between 
the memo and the report. The report 
concludes that “a ‘conspiracy,’ given 


_the accepted definition . of the, word> 
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, were not new, but this w 
time muitary officials involved had 
TONE ON camera to support them 


WASHINGTON 


ELOQUENT 
STATISTICS 


A new study of military and social 
spending details where nations are 
concentrating their resources 


UTH LEGER SIVARD has been pub- 
Eshing World Military and Social 


/ Expenditures since 1974, the year after 


she left her job as chief of the economics 
division of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. Her annual re- 
_port is 2 riveting document with an un- 
fortunate title; it suggests a weighty 
tome of arduous reading, precisely what 
it is not. It may, in fact, be the most ef- 
fective (and least publicized) portrait we 
have of our imperiled planet. In a maga- 


zine-size booklét of only forty-four: 


pages, the 1982 edition quantifies the 
arms race and its staggering economic 
consequences with a concision and clar- 
ity tha: even the most ardent cold war- 
Tior would find difficult to dismiss. 

The numbers she presents are dismay- 
ing. An estimated 100 million people are 
engaged directly or indirectly in military 
activities: 25 million troops march in the 
world's armed forces, backed three-to- 


one by reserves, paramilitary forces, . 


and the civilians needed to produce the 
‘weapons and services essential for their 
operation. An estimated one billion peo- 
ple live in poverty; 900 million adults re- 
main illiterate; 600 million people are un- 
der- or unemployed. Between 1960 and 
1980, the population of the developed 
world grew from 879 million to slightly 
more than one billion. The developing 


THE ATLANTIC MAGAZINE 
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countries grew from 2.17 billion to 3.42 
billion. During that same period, the 
armed forces in the developed nations 
decreased from 9.9 million to 9.5 million, 
while in the Third World the total almost 
doubled, to 15 million—nearly two 
thirds of the world’s total armed forces. 
Arms imports of developing countries 
have risen even more sharply; in 1980, 
they came to $20 billion, three quarters 
of world arms trade. The poorest coun- 


. tries now have aecess to the most ad- 


vanced forms of military technology. 
They have access to military guidance, 
as well. According to Sivard, an incom- 
plete record shows ninety-three coun- 
tries and territories in which there is a 
foreign military presence, with at least 
1,800,000 personnel involved. One quar- 


. ter of the forces, she says, are on foreign 


ground to fight wars; the rest are abroad 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JEAN-FRANCOIS ALLAUX 


for such reasons as supporting govern- 
ments in power, providing training, con- 


ducting nuclear tests, and establishing - 


listening posts or bases for ships and 


planes. In 1981, the United States pro- 


vided military training to forces from 
sixty developing countries, the United 
Kingdom to trainees from twenty-three 
developing countries. 

“The intrusion of military authority 
and influence into the political realm has 
been one of the fastest growing enter- 
prises of the second half of this century,” 
Sivard writes. Of the 113 countries she 
hsts in the Third World, fifty-two are un- 
Aer military domination by their national 
governments. More than thirty are pro- 
ducing weapons, some as complex as 
fighter aircraft and missiles. According 
to Amnesty International, the U.S. 
State Department, and other sources 
cited by the author, forty-nine of the 
fifty-two regimes limit citizens’ rights to 
safety under the law, “almost two-thirds 
of them showing a consistent pattern of 
extreme repression, including the use of 
torture... .” In the past twenty-two 
years, 112 coups have taken place in 
these developing nations; Bolivia led the 
way, with eight, followed by Ghana (five) 
and Argentina, Honduras, Peru, Bangla- 
desh, Vietnam, and Benin (four 
each). 

Sivard calculates that since 1960 more 
than 10 million people have died in sixty- 
five major wars (defined as causing more 
than 1,000 deaths). This, of course, is 
only a partial accounting. Forty-nine 
countries have been caught up in war 
since 1960, almost all of them in the 
Third World. In 1982 alone, new and old 
confiicts spilled blood in EF) Salvador, the 
Falklands, Northern Ireland, Afghani- 
stan, Lebanon, lran-Iraq, Ethiopia-So- 
malia, the Western Sahara, and Angola. 


(CONTINUED 
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Tunnel Vision — II 
Self-Deception, Self-Destruction 


NOW THYSELF,” said the 
K Greek sages. and a military 
adage that may be equally ancient 
advises: “Know vour enemy.” 

Looking back on the American 
intervention in Vietnam, 10 years 
afier it ended, it is difficult 10 avoid 
the conclusion that the U.S. mili- 
tary leadership in that conflict un- 
derstood neither its enemy nor it- 
self. 


If American strategy was faulty 
because it miscalculated the pres- 
sures itg enemy could withstand, 
the error was compounded by 
equally faulty evaluations of how 
the strategy was working. The sys- 
tern of reports from subordinates to 
higher commanders almost seemed 
designed tc frustrate true under- 
gtancine. The military historian 
Ceci! B. Currey. writing under the 


pseudonym “Cincinnatus,” chose 
the title “Self-Destruction™ for his 
highiv critical 1981 book on the 


Vietnam- -era Army. “Self-Decep- 


tion.”’ might have been equally ap- 
propriate. 
Mosi notoriously distorted, 


probably, was the “body count” of 
claimed enemy dead. Military com- 
mencers have exaggerated enemy 
casualties. as Cincinnatus pointed 
out, ever since Samson reported 
sleving a thousanc foes with the 
jawbone of an ass. But in Vietnam, 
where the United States fought a 
war of attrition whose aim was to 


inflict lusses that would force the 


Communists to quit, the body 
coun: became the oniy measure of 
batilefield achievement, and thus 
of the success and future promo- 
tion of field commanders. The re- 
suit Was Enormous pressure at ev- 
ery jevel in the chain of command 
Lo report huge numbers of enemy 
deeths, whether the Heures were 
relizbie or not. 


“When the higher commanders 
rode lower ones for better statisti- 
ca! results,” retired Brigadier Gen- 
eral Douglas Kinnard pointed out 


sardonically in his postwar study 
The War Managers, “it was evi- 


dent they were going to get either . 


the statistics or the results, and on 
fortunate occasions both.” Of the 
Vietnam-era generals whom Gen-. 
eral Kinnard polled for his book, 61 
per cent believed the body counts 
were inflated. “The immensity of 


the false reporting,” wrote one of 


his respondents, “is a blot on the 
honor of the Army.” : 


Body tounts by South Vietnam- 
ese units, which mav have been 
even less trustworthy than Ameri- 


-can claims, were nonetheless given 
* g spurious credibility by being re- 


produced without any qualifving 
disclaimers in official reports dis- 
tributed in the U.S. defense and 
foreign affairs bureaucracies and to 
Congress. Far from expressing 
skepticism, in fact, U.S. analysts 
increased the Vietnamese claims by 
35 per cent, an arbitrary estimate 
of the number of Communist sol- 
diers who were permanently disa- 
bled or died of wounds after being 
evacuated from the battlefields. 


In 1972 this method produced 
an official estimate that nearly 


_ 180,000 enemy troops, or nearly 


nalf the entire Communist combat 
force, had been permanently put 
out of action. If only one man were 
wounded for every one killed, thet 
would mean the whole Communist 
Army had become casualties. Yet 
despite its obvious absurdity the 
statistic was enshrined in the offi- 
cial records and no doubt contrib- 
uted to Washington’s rosy view of 
its ally’s prospects at the signing of 
the 1973 Vietnam ceasefire agree- 
ment. 


Exaggerated body 
only one aspect of questionable re- 
porting. “Once the high command 
decided what it was going to do, 
and the orders went down the line,” 
says, Douglas Blaufarb, a former 
Central Intelligence Agency offi- 
cial, “It was more or less under- 
stood what kind of reporting was 
going to come back up. . . Report- 


counts were 
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ing that reflected on whether the 
strategy was succeeding was terri- 
bly distorted. [It] was all permeat- 
ed with the assumption that the 
command wanted to hear good 
things, the way to get ahead was to 
serve up the good information. lt 
was a very corrupt system, I’m 
afraid.” 


It seems fairly clear that-assess- 
ments of the effectiveness of the air 
war, for example, were exaggerated, 
as were American evaluations of 
the South Vietnamese Army, whose 
sudden collapse in the spring of 
1975 — due to economic hardship 
and mauerial shortages and an offi- 
cer corps that proved unequal to 
the demands put on it when the 
U.S. combat support ended | 
caught Washington policymakers 
completely by surprise. 

Jn their own war, American 
commanders reported success with- 
out ever considering that Commu- 
nist strategists might perceive the 
war very differently. In 1970 and 
1971, when combat diminished in 
large areas of the country following 
several years of pacification efforts, 
the Americans looked around them 
and saw only encouraging signs. 
More villages were secure, oF 
seemed so; more roads were open to 
civilian and military traffic; more 
peasants were seeking the greater 
safety of government-held zones in- 
stead of risking the bombing. shell- 


“ing. defoliation and pacification 


raids that were regularly visited on 
Communist cr contested areas. 

To some, the relative calm 
looked like victory. "If successful 
pacification is the vardstick.” de- 
clared the military affairs colum- 
nist Colonel Robert D. Hein!, dr., 
“the war in Vietnam is already set- 
tled. We have won.” But pacifica- 
tion was not the vardstick, and its 
apparent success was not victory. 
To a large extent it reflected a stra- 


- tegic retreat but not the surrender 


or disappearance of the Communist 
insurgency; the concept of “pro- 
tracted war,” in which combat was 
to be avoided when conditions were 
unfavorable, was after al] at the 
heart of Communist strategy. 


ATTN 
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Interview With Gen. John Vessey, Jr., 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Why the US. 
Must Stay inthe 
Arms Race 


America can deter the Soviets from going to 
war today, says the nation’s top military 
officer, But all bets are off for tomorrow if 
present trends are not reversed. 


Q General Vessey, why does the Pentagon give Americans 


the impression that Russia produces near-pertect weapons and - 
goes from strength to strength while the U.S. always has trouble | 


with its weapons and is constantly plagued by problems in Its 


defense buildup? Is the military situation really that bleak and 


lopsided? 


A If the picture we have painted appears that grim to_ 


the public, then we have painted it inaccurately. It’s fair to 
say that the Soviets have got all the:same problems in 
producing high-technology weaponry that we have—may- 
be more. Besides, their troops are inferior to ours. ae 
And while we in the United States are choking on the 


-guestion of whether or not to spend 6.3, 6.4 or 6.5 percent 


of our gross national product for defense, the Soviets are 
spending 15 percent of their GNP for defense. That alone 
has got to give them great social and economic problems— 
and clearly it does. 

But having said that, we must also recognize that the 
Soviets are continuing to build an. enormous military arse- 
nal. They are building far more than thev would ever need 
for legitimate defense—and that concerns me. 
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Q Some U.S. intelligence analysts now claim that they may 
have overestimated the level of Soviet defense spending in 
recent years. Dues that mean that the Soviet bulidup has been 
exaggerated and that the U.S. can seale back its buildup | 
accordingly? 


. ‘A You have to put that whole issue into some perspec- 


tive. It is undisputed that since the early 1970s Soviet 
military investment has far exceeded ours. By investment, I 
refer to the amount that they have spent on weapons and 
weapons research. The cumulative difference is very 
large—400 to 500 billion dollars—and that has not changed. 

The argument within the intelligence community, such 
as there is-one, is simply about whether the gap is continu- 
ing to grow at the same rate as before or whether it is 
Starting to flatten out some. It’s a technical argument that 
has very little bearing on what we need to do in our own 
defense budget. We still have to contend with the power 


the Soviets have bought with that extra 400 to 500 billion. \ 


et 
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° o- ee "What Is Superiority? --: ves of virtual : Pe ee ae 
President Stirs: as te Kremlin ere Bibs aby all Americans. 


: grown stronger -Aireacty, ‘the debate ‘twoched off by Reagan van's Gefense ‘| 
_ than the United States:and its allies “buildup hagee Mo is eves wt af 
Broad Debate ‘OTL | in tanks, troops, artillery and other | - 7, the content:and character af Amerdan. 
; - ‘ eo, - Conventional forces as well’ If R foreign policy, 
Arms Superiority ss wha tea? What difference | proposals : 
; "| © | Goes “superiority” make in’ the | aities and the temperature -of Washington's dealings” 
i. weer: «Atomic age? Given the. undisputed | with the Kremlin . Ry Meteo Suet 
ByROBERTC.TOTH, =... 4 vastness of American military pow-| - pays i : 
Temes Szorf Writer-j. 0 Pee ex, would it matter ;if the ue 
ON Presiacc,) Were stronger? Js Reagan's call for brought such ‘powerful -retigions : Us: 
WASHINGTON ~— President i beightened defense spending just 2 ees nlemee “ah 
Reagan, in calling for the greatest cai) for more “overkill?” patoneride compan tte a am Semantic | 
arms builéup in U.S. history, has ~~ ae ‘i a 
piunged the nation into an urgent! 7 y : of 
ané potentially fateful debate over ; sala ca superiority?” former Sec Weapons systems are themselves a greater threat to | 


ee wr 


frustration. “What is the’ Gone are the days when. 


om 5 


é : : . bave far-reaching consequences. “jot. ps 1: when the American nuclear. arsenal - 

eect aa pie ipa gearing ree . They involve questions of national paella tess the Soviets’ by a ratio of 40 to a eredicad 

Tereet = Ye . : : the e F Z if . 

tragedy of World War IL” | security, and survival, and uJ Y with forcing Moecow to back down during the Cubsn | 
Is true, however, that the arable 


Soviet Union has gained military 
superiority over the United States? 
Does Moscow command a superior 
arsenal of strategic weapons, from 
continent-spanning ICBMs to nu- 


| 

Today, by contrast, large segments-of the European | 
-end American populations take no comfort from plans 
for “restoring” the nuclear balance by adding to and 

improving the U.S. ersenal. instead of feeling reassured, - 

“as they once did, that greater strength makes wer Jess . 


clear-armed submarines and bomb- 
ers? What about intermediate-. 
range nvciezr wezpons, such as the” 
Soviet SS-20s that can easily reach 
West European targets from the: 
Soviethomeland? 


likely, many people now say more weapons make them | 
feel more vulnerable. | ae arenes | 


. Feelings Can't Belgpored : ce ; . . 
-. «This psychological element has vastly: licated ” 
the problems of developing national security policies, | 


even though many specialists believe that it clouds the : 


hand in sara and no American administration in’ 
Tecent years has provided that.’ As for deterrence, you: 
re polio ene aaa tn asmeneing ig 
| *, Ret policy-makerscannot ignore the way people feel | 
as, Reagan ‘has learned :in his. uphil ‘battle-over his: 


etense budget: iin ee FERS Sects 
CONTINTIS” 
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ese sbarrelrange. 0. ? tlements program. Nonetheless, given | out and find new reserves. The Ad- 


-Tajor'trends in the oi] market rein: .. 
. forced by two notable supply interrup- 
:tons.: For the. most part,. “OPE 
sree eevee Oe ere ee cheea 


= causing Some problems, add up to” 


: : or six.years, that would be beneficial..' 


= © Q-1 gather yoo think the decline ate 
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SpedalteTheNew YorrTine | a ae oa ‘it is — if we have eco-- ying 7 oomecbig ie fall i ecaiomeae 
WASHINGTON, March 18 — How.’ nomic recovery. We ought not to think _ and continued economic. growth, an” 
advantageous is the oil price.decline? “of the recession as a cure for: our: assumption. eae ae ia been. 
James R. Schlesinger, the nation’s: = energy problems. Indeed, oil supply |. Recsteibaanale 
first Secretary of Energy, believes. it. - ‘prospects. are: grimmer.. than five | “Q: Is the Administato Bling 
is likely to inhibit the domestic indus: ~ ea the. Strategic . oil - : Feserve: 3 
- epough? g 


try’s. ability to keep replacing the oil - - 
that is now being consumed"; More- -- 9. ‘Bow de yon iailily toeveler, 


over, he says, it may further dampen: tive effects of recession and in-. | “A: No:.I believe in a maximum fill 
efforts to develop alternative fuels. > -... creased energy efficiency? 3 rate’And ea — there i ra a { 
Mr. Schlesinger, a former top budg- a. ar jeast half of the decline in oil | 72Ument for that than, if oil prices 


et, defense and intelligence official aso -dernand is attributable to the decline § 
in international economic activity. We [- 
; Should see a-recovery of oii demand on | 
the order of 4 million barrels a day. 
‘That, with an end to destocking, would | ‘= 7 
“increase: demand: from the OPEC {°° ‘AY The most : ‘important are those 
countries.from-today’s 14 million bar- | that provide fuel liquids. We-ought to 
Tels a-day back up to 23 or 24 million | have: the technologies in hand ‘to 
and this would put us back into the-f produce them synthetically. At the 
© game position we were in the the late present rate of progress, it appears. 
: ead ee a= Tes 


; are temporarily gaa bokd can ail ati é 
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senior adviserto Lehman Brothers --:: 


excerpts from -a>conversation “with 
him this, week about the new pricing |. 
and production agreement by the Or- |. 
ganization - of: Petroleurn | Exporting 
Couns La other ‘energy: matters. 


Q. What oe the OPEC | Brice. 


Stead ot patina 1990. That's Tegretta-_ 


Q. Is this the time to impose a 


cut to $23.a barrelmean? =; , | ‘gasoline tax or import fee? :. Bie: a ge Ban ; - 
A. There is a Chance the agreement _ A. i have alwave been ia favor of a :Q. ‘What do you think of te Ad: on 
will hold, but the probabilities are that |* substantial increase in gasoline taxes. _ ministration’s natural gas bill? S 


‘there will be further downward pres- 1” thie is an especially-good time. The-| A. The Natural Gas Policy Act ot: 
sure on prices in the Spring. If prices.-* 6) import fee is a less certain item; it | 1978: was. intended to: provide some: 


break, they could go down: to: ‘the amet: might lead to a restoration of the enti- | subsidization of those who would go" 


.+ the circumstances, we ought to. pro-- ministration’s bill would end that; all 
ae Faget daca sider - | vide some degree of protection for do- | gas prices would be the same. Old’ gas 
really was? © ~. mestic oil production --- we have the : prices would come up to something’ 
a _ , Jowest reserve-to-production . ratio’ like the equilibrium level. If one: be-- 
“A. Some of.the power we presumed. -'> amongst major countries — and such * lieves the Administration, the new gas | 
they had was illusion on our part..It.. . a fee would benecessary, * ss - prites would-fall. That means that the 
was a rationalization for what were...” ‘i: incentive to go.out and find néw re-. 

Se" ‘would: be ee cur-: 


: Q. Diswi the Geveramecthe te a 
al”: -1970s mislead people by saying . 
“s: ace 
"nize that the acceptability of that idea ; A. 1 think there was some exa era. 
has declined because major invest- ‘tion and J think that. some exaggera- 
; Ments have been made by the comp2-* concern, probably, expressed on the’ 
3 nies in shipping oil to the continental ‘Hill by members of Congress. But I : 


i: United States. And, of course, one will think our estimates of Production 
‘have the continued opposition of the. were very accurate. ° ren ‘3 


 ipreatarei osas im a Rr 
Robert D. Hershey Jr: 


se a Should wesell Alaskan oi! to 
? eye 


- Q.-.Most people now seem to" 
‘think that lower prices, . while . 


' asubstantial plus. De you agree? *. - 


- A. The fundamental. point. is ‘that. 
“what is useful for us in the energy J ; 
Market short term:-is likely to be. 
‘ costly to us in the long term. The con- 
verse is also true. There is no doubt 
that, if we could have a permanent re. | . 
- duction or one that would last for five" 


Q. What ‘about the budget: ef-. 

: fects of the price decline? > 
A. It certainly has an adverse -ef-. 

fect. It will increase the deficits. The: 

» Government is now a partner of the oil ' 

a 

: ® thepast._ Lees ¥ 


a. “How ‘well ‘haves our ‘intelli - \v 
a - gence ear sone in Apodek 
man: ar a 
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i However, if prices-are merely to dip 
- for a short time, then pop back up, the 
‘result will be a decline in efforts tode--| . 
"velop alternative supplies and in drill. .: 
_ing activity in the ated States ice 
__ Other high-cost areas... a 
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Stalin’s Postwar Any ve 
Reappraised |~”"” 


Pg, 1 
Pe. 30 


/ 


At the end of 
War II, the Soviet army was considered a major threat to the secu 
Western Europe, one that could be deterred only by U.S. possession 
atomic bomb. In the words of Winston Churchill, “it is indeed a mela 
thought that nothing preserves Europe from an overwhelming military attack 
except the devastating resources of the United States in this awful weapon.”! 

The perception of Soviet conventional armies as overly large, offensively 
oriented, and invincibly strong was the driving force behind the formation 
of a Western military alliance and a major determinant in the evolution of 
U.S. nuclear strategy.? In the United States, the popular press supported the 
notion that a Soviet conventional invasion of Western Europe could be coun- 
tered only by U.S. strategic air power and nuclear weapons. As one Newsweek 
article from 1948 described the situation: ; 


In the great Washington debate on American defense requirements, the chief 
emphasis is put on knocking out Russia in any future war. The temporary 
overrunning of Europe by the Red Army is taken for granted.? 


The balance of East-West conventional forces presented—175 Soviet divisions 
and 75 East European divisions to less than a score of Western divisions— 
did indeed make the prospects for a nonnuclear defense of Western Europe 
appear bleak.* 


I would like to thank Randall Forsberg for encouragement and support during the preliminary 
stages of my research on this topic, conducted at her Institute for Defense and Disarmament 
Studies in Brookline, Mass. from 1980-1981. 1 am also grateful to David Holloway of the 
University of Edinburgh, Jane Sharp, Ben Miller, and Walter LaFeber of Cornell University for 
their helpful comments and suggestions. 


UNCERTAINTIES FOR THE SOVIET WAR PLANNER by BENJAMIN S. LAMBETH Pg. 16 


STALIN'S POSTWAR ARMY REAPPRAISED by MATTHEW A. EVANGELISTA 
GUNS OVER GROWTH IN SOVIET POLICY by MYRON RUSH 


Matthew A. Evangelista is a Graduate Student and an Andrew D. White Fellow in the Department of 
Government at Cornell University. 


1. Winston Churchill, “The Peril in Europe,” a political party broadcast, August 26, 1950, in The 
Collected Works of Sir Winston Churchill (London: Cassell, 1975), Vol. 29, p. 29. 

2. For a discussion of other factors bearing on early U.S. nuclear weapons decisions, see Gregg 
Herken, The Winning Weapon: The Atomic Bomb in the Cold War 1945-1950 (New York: Knopf, 
1980). 

3. Newsweek, May 10, 1948, p. 32. 

4. A typical presentation is an article entitled “Russia’s Edge in Men and Arms,” U.S. News and 
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first years of occupation. At this time, however, the JCS no longer described 
Soviet troops in terms of their occupation function, but rather as offensively 
oriented combat forces: “They are so disposed as to provide a highly mobile 
| and armored spearhead for an offensive in Western Europe in the event of 
a war.” 

Although most observers agreed on a figure of about 30 for Soviet divisions 
deployed in Eastern Europe in the late 1940s," the final total for postdemo- 
bilization forces remained in dispute. Nikita Khrushchev claimed in a speech 
before the Supreme Soviet in January 1960 that the size of the Soviet armed 
forces (including, presumably, the ground forces, navy, and air forces} had 
decreased from 11,365,000 in 1945 to 2,874,000 in 1948.5 This latter figure is 
considerably less than most Western estimates of the time, which fell around 
4,000,000 for total Soviet armed forces (see Table 1}.!* 

Most contemporary Western observers now agree that Khrushchev’s num- 
bers were generally accurate and that overall manpower strength of the 
Soviet armed forces was considerably exaggerated in the West during the 
early postwar years.'? The more striking point, however, is that the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at first predicted that the Soviets would need these large 
numbers of troops simply for occupation needs. Later, when the J}CS was 
planning Soviet invasion scenarios, they used their overinflated estimates to 
predict invasions that the Soviets were incapable of executing, due to the 
decreased manpower levels resulting from earlier demobilization. The gen- 
eral conclusions resulting from these early studies—that the Soviets could 
easily sweep across Western Europe—were never revised to account for 
lower estimates of Soviet divisional and manpower strength. 


THE INVASION SCENARIO AND THE CENTRAL BALANCE OF FORCES 

In order to consider in more detail the prospects for a successful Soviet 
invasion, one must understand the type of attack envisaged and the forces 
that would be involved on both sides. Western military officials expected 
that the Soviets would launch a surprise attack primarily with standing forces 


13. JIC Report, December 2, 1948, p, 22. 

14. Wolfe writes that this number remained fairly constant through the early 1950s, Soviet Power 
and Europe, p. 39. European military analysts, writing in the mid-1950s, expressed the same 
view. See, for example, Aligemeine Schweizerische Militarzeitschrift, December 1956, p. 928. 

15, Khrushchev's speech is printed in Pravda, January 15, 1960. 

16. See Wolfe's discussion, Soviet Power and Europe, pp. 10-11, esp. footnctes 3-4, where he 
teviews the sources of information on Soviet armed forces strength during the period. 

17. Wolfe, Soviet Power and Europe, pp. 38-39. ; 
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in Europe (fearing that a Major mobilization would spoil the surprise) and 
that they would employ a blitzkrieg strategy. 

In 1947, the Joint War Plans Committee (JWPC) of the JCS described the 
probable attack as “developing in three thrusts, Le., (1) across the north 
German plain, (2) from Thuringa [sic] southwest through the Lorraine Gap 
and thence, down the Rhone Valley, and (3) into the Danish Peninsula.” 
Soviet troops deployed in such an attack would presumably be those sta- 
tioned in Germany, Austria, Poland, and the western USSR, and perhaps 
some transferred from occupation duty in the Balkans. The Soviets had no 
troops deployed in Czechoslovakia during these years (until 1968), although 
such deployments would have made sense for an invasion through southern 
Germany into France.” , , 

The JCS considered the native troops of Poland and Czechoslovakia too 
unreliable to participate in a Soviet invasion, and expected that Soviet troops 
would most likely have to contend with uprisings in those countries in the 
event of war. With respect to Poland, for example: “The estimated 100,000 
armed members of the underground would be joined by the majority of the 
Polish population in the event of an armed conflict between Russia and the 
Western Powers.” Another source considered the reliability of the Czech- 
oslovak army “highly questionable.”2! The JCS made similar assessments of 
the armies of Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary. It should be noted that these 
views were in marked contrast to the popular perceptions of the time (and 
of the present), which envisaged 75 fully armed satellite divisions fighting 
loyally alongside the Russians. 

The JWPC estimated that about 67 Soviet divisions would be employed in 
an invasion of Western Europe. This figure was derived from the assumption 
that Soviet postdemobilization strength would be 208 divisions, 66 of which 
would be deployed on occupation duty in Europe (see Table 2). The report 
suggested that 55 of these divisions, plus 12 divisions “in strategic reserve” 


a oe Plans Committee, “Strategic Study of Western and Northern Europe,” May 15, 
7 P. 36. : 

19. JWPC, December 28, 1947, Pp. 71. 

- JWPC, May 15, 1947, p. 62, : 

1. Brassey's Annual: The Armed Forces Yearbook (London: Widiam Clowes and Sons, 1951), p. 
oe JWPC Report, May 15, 1947, P. 36, expresses the same opinion in much the pee 
words. : 

22. JCS 2073/7, “Intelligence Guidance for the US Representatives on the Regional Planning 
Groups of the North Adantic Treaty Organization,” n.d. [19497], p. 92. For popular descriptions 
of the satellite divisions, see Newsweek, March 29, 1948, Pp. 28, or May 17, 1948, p. 30. 
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For years, hard-liners have quoted as 

‘gospel the CIA's annual estimates to prove 

~ that Moscow is devoting twice as much of its 

GNP to the military as does the U.S. and that 

the real growth rate of the Soviet arms 
budget is 3 to 4 percent a year. 

These estimates have always been 
controversial and they are bound to get more 
SO in the wake of reports that the CIA is now 

\re-estimating downward its earlier figures 
on Soviet military spending. The agency now 
Says that, given new data on the number of 
different Soviet weapons, it appears that 
Moscow’s annual rate of growth may be only 
half of what was earlier estimated. Other 
military analysts argue that Soviet military 
spending is as high as ever, but that Moscow 
is getting less for its money. 

The CIA’s methodology on this issue has 
always been suspect. Because the U.S. end 
Soviet economic systems are so radically 
Gifferent, the CLA has been forced to use an 


¥ 


» How Much Do The Russians Spend? / 


indirect method. In short, the CLA estimates 
what it would cost in U.S. dollars to 
reproduce the Soviet military, Jock, stock 
and barrel. 

The weakness of that approach is evident. 
High U.S. labor costs alone could inflate the 
weapon production cost estimates by billions 
of. dollars and the Soviets’ notoriously 
incompetent bureaucracy could squander 
billions more. : 

If the Soviets attempted the reverse — 
calculating in rubles what it would cost them 
to duplicate the U.S. military — the estimate 
would be in the trillions, since Moscow 


- doesn't have the high-tech industrial base to 


produce many of the new U.S. weapons: 
There is a strategic planning value in 
having regular estimates of what it costs the 


but past and present ClA methodologies are 
inadequate. A flawed estimate is as bad as 
no estimate. 
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Soviet. arms spending lead? Not really 


_. centré]- intelligence, called “uncountably high.” 
, Statisticians faced with divergent valuations of 
i this sort take. averages of the ruble and dollar 

comparisons; the CLA uses this procedure in its 
“nonmilitary-spending. - comparisons. 


Frankly yn Holzman, 


MEDFORD, Mass: 
bomber gap of the-1950's and missile gap of the 


1 
1 


Tie the Ee 


1960's, the American-Soviet military-spending | 


gap turns out to be ‘more. fiction than fact. 


In his first, State of the. Union Address, in - 


1981, President Reagan called for am increase in: 


defense spending because,-he said, over the 


preceding decade: the Soviet Union had out- 
spent us by hundreds of billions of dollars. The - 
Central Intelligence Agency's last official esti---' 
spending gap was ec : 


mate of the mill 
hitlion, for 197) t 1980. 


‘CIA specialists, it. was seers week, 


havePeduced their estimate of the growth of 


Soviet military spending since 1976 from 3. 


percent to no more than 2 percent @ year: This - 
(still unofficia]) estimate may be importantifit - 


reflects e changing Soviet attitude:toward.the . 


arms race. But it will P8FG)t in no more than ‘a-~ 
$20 billion reduction in the CIA estimate of the | 


past military- spending gap. There remain three 
further reasons’ why the size of that gap is 


seriously overestimated and grossly imisrepre-..- 


sents the true State of ‘the arms ‘race. 


First, much of the pap Tesults from the fact 


that in order to compare Soviet and United 
States military expenditures, Washington val- 
ues Moscow's expenditures in dollar prices. 
That makes as much. sense rs -- MeaSUTiDg 


American expenditures, in. ruble prices, Rela- _ 


tively speaking, wages are much. higher: in 
America than in the Soviet Union whereas 
machinery and equipment; especially high-tech 
weapons, are meny times more expensive in the 
Soviet Union. than in America. Thus, dollar 


prices cause, in the CLA's words, “an overéstate- - 


ment of Soviet defense activities agave to 
those of the United States. : 


__In CIA estimates, the Soviet Union's 4.3 
million-man army is valued at American pay- 


_ and-upkeep scales that average about $20,000 a _ 
person.-The exagperation of this procedure was 
highlighted by an unofficlal CIA valuation in : 


_ Gollars of China's military establishment with 
’. tS even much Jarger army. The bizarre result: 
(China's. defense expenditures. eoualed ours! 


On the -other hand, a comparison in rouble | 


' prices would overvalue American defense 


spending because low Soviet pay scales would. 
larger ‘Soviet. Army, — 
’ whereas American high-tech hardware would - 
be exaggerated by valuing it in ruble prices 7 
thet William E. Colby, former director of | 


downplay the much» 


least $600 billion. 


Applying | 
this procedure ‘to American and Soviet defense | 
spending would reduce e the 1971-1980 gap by at 


: least . es pUon:: 


“Second. the: major reason why America's 
military - expenditures exceeded the Soviet Un- 
ion's before. 1972 was.that so much of our 
spending -was directed not at the Soviet Union 


“but at Vietnam. The Pentagon subtracts this 


spending from our total in its American-Soviet 
comparisons..Correspondingly, a proper evalua- ,' 


. tion of the Soviet threat should account for the | 
fact that at least since 1970 about 20 percent of 

.. Soviet defense expenditures have- supported 

. nearly & million-man army on-the. China-Soviet 


border, according to CIA and Defense Depart- 
ment estimates. These troops are not a threat to. | 
this country and the outlays to support them 
are not available to build tanks, planes and’ 


Missiles to be used against us. Subtracting most 
‘of these expenditures from the CIA's estimate 


of Soviet defense expenditures reduces them by 
$250 billion more. = | 


Third, CIA eee Ss the comparison 


‘of American and Soviet defense spending -ne- 


giects the fact that our North Atlantic Treaty 


. Organization allies, who comprise most of the 


other major industrial powers in the world, 
outspend the Soviet Union's Eastern Europe 


- allies by more than 5 to 1. This difference has 


been so large that the gap of 8420 billion in. 
Moscow's favor becomes converted to a tota!” 
East-West gap of ‘about $300 billion in our’ 
favor, according to the Pentagon, despite the: 
fact that Measurement tn dollers exaggerates 
Eastern defense spending. Correcting for this 
dollar exaggeration and factoring out Soviet. 
expenditures on China increases the West's 
spending advantage over the past decade me) at 
| 

The implication for those who believe t that 
the Soviet bloc is catching up.in military power 
is that, if it is, its gains cannot be attributed to 


greater military expenditures. Either.the bloc.is ; 
not catching up as rapidly as some contend, or, 


- if it is, America's and the rest of NATO's huge | 


expenditures are being squandered ‘unwisely 


_ apd ineffectively. The West can i!) afford to 


continue such a course. Throwing more money 
at defense will only Impede needed milltary-_ 
“Spending reforms and may even 1 be aerere 
for our defénse. - ; 
* @ = 
"Franklyn D. ‘Holzinan, professor of econom- | 
Jes at Tufts University and e fellow at the 


. Russian Research Center at Harvard Universi- 


ty, is author of “Financial Checks.on Soviet © 
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Budget, Warns of Soviet Arms Challenge 


By DAVID WOOD, Times Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON—In an effort to bolster public sup- a 
port for the Pentagon's proposed $238.6-billion budget, 
declared © 


Defense Secretary Caspar W. Wei 


Wednesday that the relentless growth of the Soviet . 


Union’s military power is designed to dominate the 
world but that the United States “will meet any 


Weinberger, releasing. a 
. new Defense Department 
. book on the Soviet arms 
buildup, said that if the 
Administration’s five-year, 
$18-trillion arms modern- 
ization effort is allowed to 


-will have to settle for per- 
manent nuclear inferiority 
-and thus be subject to nu- 
‘clear blackmail by the So- 
viet Union. - 


- the Pentagon and, by satel- 
lite, toreporters gathered at 
North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
: ganization headquarters in 
Asocated Prt Brussels, Weinberger also 
Caspar W. Weinberger indicated that the Adminis- 
tration is not likely to offer 
_ new proposals to break the present deadlock in 


“U.S.-Soviet negotiations on deployment of intermedi- — 
. congressional debate over the defense budget The 
Senate Budget Committee put off Wednesday until next » 


ate-range nuclear weapons in Europe. 

Weinberger said ‘the Administration's zero-option 
proposal-—which calls for canceling the planned deploy - 
tment of 572 intermediate-range U.S. nuclear missiles in 
Western Europe in exchange for the dismantling of 


similar Soviet missiles—is the “best possible one.” Any. 


interim agreement short of. that, such as has been 
suggested by the West Germans and the British, would 


destroy any incentive for the Soviet Union to agree to | 


abolish all ground-launched intermediate-range mis- 
siles, he asserted 

In the last few weeks alone, the Soviet Union has 
deployed more of its triple-warhead SS-20 intermedi- 
ate-range missiles, bringing the total number to: 351, 
Weinberger said. 

The Administration’s arms buildup is an effort to 


achieve “a margin of safety, not superiority,” he said. 


“Our preferred objective is arms reduction, not arms 
buildup. ” But he said that the United States is prepared 
to meet any Soviet challenge. 
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challenge (the, Soviets) 
pose.” 


stagnate, the United States | 


: Speaking to reporters in 


wwe Lt 


: “A A Real incentive, Reagan Seys ne 7 


The Pentagon’s book—a 107-page second edition of a 
study, “Soviet Military Power,"first issued in Septem- .- 
ber, 1981—is a compendium of recently declassified - 


intelligence data on Soviet military hardware and 
strategy. 

. The Soviet Union intends “to undergird the 
step-by-step extension of Soviet influence and control” 
) not only by military force but “by instilling dear and 
promoting paralysis, by sapping the vitality of collective 
security atrangements, by subversion, by coercive 
political actions of every genre,” the book states, — 

:~ Such challenges can only be met, it argues, by 

! | Strengthening American coma sinew and national 

| resolve.” 

! President Reagan, in a statement issued just before 

| Weinberger’s news conference, said that demonstrating 


such resolve will “not. only deter aggression, but will - 
also offer the Soviets a real incentive” to accent mutual 


arms-reduction agreements. 


In Moscow, the official "Soviet news agency Tass 


called the book a “mass of doctored data .. . full of 
shamelessly manipulated facts and groundless 3 conten- 
: tions about the military lag of the pune a 
| White House Request? . 


Tass said that Reagan, faced with a ay mrms race 
during a recession, is taking actions aimed at “scaring 


- and confusing the American public. ... 


Publication of the book was timed to coincide with the 


week a crucial vote setting the upper limits oxf Getepse 
spending for fiscal 1984. 


Committee sources who requested singtiymity said the 
delay was taken at the request of the White House, 
which feared that Chairman Pete V. Domenici {R-N.M.) 
would accede to demands for a limit of 5% grevwth after 
adjustment for inflation in the defense budget, rather 
than the roughly 10% figure the Administration has 
requested. 

- Although US. intelligence officials have acknowl- 
edged that the Ugited States overestimated the growth 
rate of Soviet military spending from 1976 te 1381—-put- 
ting it at 3% instead of 2% in each of the five 
years—Weinberger and other defense -officials have 
asserted that overall Soviet military spemding, and 


| deployment of new weapons, has far outstripped US. | | 


| efforts. 


‘The assessment of Soviet t military ‘strength in thenew 


‘book was a joint product of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and the Central Intelligence Agency, and it has 


‘the backing of the entire U.S. intelligence community, : 


according to intelligence officials. 
Since the book was first published 18 months ago, the 
new edition says, the Soviet Union has; .. 
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MEDFORD, Mass. — Like the sup- 
posed bomber gap of the 1950's and 
missile gap of the 1960's, the Ameri- 
can-Soviet military-spending gap 
furns out to be more fiction than fact. 

In his first State of the Union Ad- 
dress, in 1981, President Reagan 
called for an increase in defense 

‘spending because, he said, over the 
preceding decade the Soviet Union 
had outspent us by hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s last official estimate 
of the military-spending gap was $420 
billion, for 1971 to 1980, 

C.LA. specialists, it was disclosed 
last week, have reduced their esti- 
mate of the growth of Soviet military 
spending since 1976 from 3 percent to 
bo more than 2 percent a year. This 
(still unofficial) estimate may be im- 
portant if it reflects a changing Soviet 
attitude toward the arms race. But-it 
will result in no more than a $20 billion 
reduction in the C.I.A. estimate of the 

- past military.spending gap. There re- 
main three further reasons why the 
Size of that gap is seriously overesti- 
mated and grossly misrepresents the 

. true state of the arms race. 

First, much of the gap results from 
the fact that in order to compare 
Soviet and United States military ex- 
penditures, Washington values Mos- 
cow’s expenditures in dollar prices. 
That makes a3 much sense as measur- 
ing American expenditures in ruble 
prices. Relatively speaking, wages 
are much higher in America than in 
the Soviet Union whereas machinery 
and equipment, especially high-tech 
Weapons, are many times more ex- 
pensive in the Soviet Union than in 


Franklyn D. Holzman, professor of 
economics at Tufts University and a 
fellow at the Russian Research Cen- 
ter, at Harvard University, is author 
of ‘Financial Checks on Soviet .De- 
fense Expenditures.*’ 


Per 


NEW YORK TIMES 
9 MARCH 1983 


Another? 


By Franklyn D. Holzman 


eS 
America. Thus, dollar prices cause, in 
the C.1.A,’s words, ‘“‘an overstatement 
of Soviet defense activities relative to 
those of the United States.”’ In C.I_A. 
estimates, the Soviet Union’s 4.3 mil- 
lion-man army is valued at American 
pay-and-upkeep scales that average 
about $20,000 a person. The exaggera- 
tion of this procedure was highlighted 
by an unofficial C.1.A. valuation in 


dollars of China’s military establish- 


ment with its even much larger army, 
The bizarre result: China’s defense 
expenditures equaled ours! On the 
other hand, a comparison in ruble 
prices would overvalue American de- 
fense spending because low Soviet pay 
scales weuld downplay the much 
larger Soviet Army, whereas Ameri- 


can high-tech hardware would be ex- | 


aggerated by valuing it in ruble prices 
that William E: Colby, former Direc- 
tor of Central intelligence, called ‘‘un- 
countably high.” Statisticians faced 
with divergent valuations of this sort 
take averages of the ruble and dollar 
comparisons; the C.I:A. uses this 
procedure in its nonmilitary-spending 
comparisons, Applying this procedure 
to American. and Soviet defense 
spending would reduce the 1971-1980 
gap by at least $100 billion. 

Second, the major reason why 
America’s military expenditures ex- 
ceeded the Saviet Union's before 1972 
was that so much of our spending was 
directed not at the Soviet Union but at 
Vietnam. The Pentagon subtracts this 
spending from our total in its Ameri- 
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ingly, a proper evaluation of the Soviet 
threat should account for the fact that at 


can-Soviet comparisons. Correspond. 


‘least since 1970 about 20 percent of 


Soviet defense expenditures have sup | 


ported nearly a milliomaman army on 


the China-Soviet border, according to - 
C.LA. and Defense Departrnent esti. | - 


mates. These troops are not a threat to 


this country and the outlays to support: 


them are not available to build tanks, 
planes and missiles ta be used against 
us. Subtracting most of these expend. 
itures from the C.J.A.*s estimate of 
Soviet defense expenditures 
them by 3250 billion more. - 


reduces | 


Third, C.I.A. concentration on the . 


comparison of American and Soviet . 


defense spending neglects the fact . 


that our North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 


ization allies, who comprise most of. 
the other major industrial powers in 
” ‘the world, outspend the Soviet Union's 
- Eastern Europe.allies by more than 5 


to 1. This difference has been so large 
that the gap of $420 billion in Moscow's 
favor becomes converted to a total 
East-West gap of about $300 billion in 
our favor, according to the Pentagon, 
despite the fact that measurement in 
dollars exaggerates Eastern defense 
spending. Correcting for this dollar 


exaggeration and factoring out Soviet | _ 
expenditures on China increases the . 
West's spending advantage over the | 


past decade to at least $800 billion, 

The implication for those who believe 
that the Soviet bloc is catching up in 
military power is that, if it is, its gains 


cannot be attributed to greater military. 


expenditures, Either the bloc is not 
catching up as rapidly as somé contend, 
or, if it is, America’s and the rest of 
NATO’s huge expenditures are being 


squandered unwisely and ineffectively..- 


The West can ill afford to continue such 
& course, Throwing mere money at do. 
fense will only impede needed military- 
spending reforms and may even be un- 
necessary for our defense, , 


= TR 
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A fresh look at the Sovi 


siya figure Soviet defense spending say _ 


Freeze movement, Congress 
‘protest Reagan arms buildup 
as Soviet strength disputed 


By Brad Knickerbocker - 
‘Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


. . . Washington 
iis Ween esto ts Sees Fab a ina aracatal examine: 


tion of the basis for President Reagan’s push to rearm 'Thysts. 


America, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
7 MARCH 1983 


The nuclear freeze movement ‘sweeps back into town ? 


with public demonstrations. Forces on Capitol Hill nor- 


mally friendly to the Pentagon continue the legislative . 


move to slow the rate of the proposed military buildup. 
The Pentagon releases a new edition of its dark _ trou- 
bling report, ‘Soviet Military Power.” 


At this key juncture, United States ‘intelligence offi- - 
cials now concede that the pace of Soviet military force - 
growth in recent years has been slower than earlier © 


thought. This gets to the heart of Mr. Reagan’s rationale 
for enduring huge deficits while pouring record sums into 
new weapons. He's argued that defense spending 
shouldn’t be measured against economic impact or social 
goals but against the size and nature of the Soviet threat. 
Until recently, US intelligence analysts assumed that 
Soviet military spending has grown 3 to 5 percent a year 


(not counting inflation), which would have been faster - 


than the US. Now, they find that the figure for 1976-81 


actually was closer to 2 percent, more in line with the rate 


of increase in defense spending in the US. 

“For a while, we thought we were Jooking at a-sbort- 
term cyclical phenomenon,” says a senior specialist on 
‘Soviet affairs. “This past fall, weibeean to realize, Was 
longer term.”’ 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and Defense Intelli- 
fence Agency (DIA) officials say they are now trying to 
‘figure out why the current flattening in rate of military 
growth occurred and how long it is likely to last. There 


‘were similar occurrences in the late 1950s and late 1960s... 


_ Intelligence experts critical of the way government alr _ 


there are problems with the government's 
methods that can distort estimates: comvert- 
ing Tubles to dollars, for example, and judg- 

ing personnel costs as if Red Army troops 


Set cid ub elias US Lolicd. 


“Tm not surprised that they feel they’ve 
overestimated Soviet spending,” says 
Franklyn Holzman of Tufts University, who 
has written extensively on the subject. amd has 
worked with government: intelligence ana- 

“They «always 


ae 


. While © acknowledging that” they- ‘niet 
reprogram their computers to show a. skewer: 


rate of Soviet military growth, US imaeili- 


gence officials warn.that this country re- 
‘mains well behind the Soviet Union in imapor-' 
tant areas of military capability.. These 
include construction of tanks, aireraft, sub-: 
‘marines, and nuclear missiles. _ 


At the same time, however, ‘the slowerzate 


at which these weapons are built may be tied - 


to Soviet economic difficulties, officials say, 
as well as problems arising with new kigh- 


technology systems. As in the US, movimg to- - 


ward more complex weapons apparently 


. means having tobuildfewerofthem. . ©. 
What CIA and DIA officials stress (and 


what will be emphasized in the Soviet Bili- 
tary Power report this week) is that there has 


been no slowdown in key aspects of Soviet . 


military investment. This includes. research, 
development, and construction of weapons 
production facilities. While the two agemries 
are not always in agreement, both say time So- 
viet Union is spending about 70 percent xaore 


_ than the US on military R&D. — 


. “That's a frightening gap,” says one spe-. 
_ Cialist. ‘The Soviet defense establishmemt is 


still very intact, still very much healthy~ 


“Their production facilities have heem ex- 


panding rapidly, especially in the pasi few 
years. It may indicate that there will beanzew 
burst of preduction in the next few years. 
That's what we're trying tofigure out.”” _ . 


The key is thus: How reliable are these 


projections if it is now acknowledged that 
rates of overall Soviet military animus 
Rad to be adjusted dowaward? ee 


CONTINTEZ! 
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By ROBERT C. TOTH, Times Staff Writer 


‘WASHINGTON - The United 
States overestimated the growth 


-rate of Soviet military spending | 


from 1976 to 1981, putting it at 3% 


‘instead of 2% in each of the five 


years, senior U.S. specialists on the 


Soviet economy acknowledged 


Thursday. 
.The embarrassing revision is cer- 


_tain to have major: political impact: 
_as Congress prepares to debate the 
.Reagan Administration’s record re- 
“quest for $274 billion in’ military | 
- spending for next year. The White 

.House and the Pentagon have cited - 


high and increasing Soviet defense 
expenditures to justify the request. . 

. Now, however, the Céntral Intel- 
ligence Agency and Defense Intelli- 


“gence Agency have agreed that: 
. Soviet defense spending is growing 
*.at-a slower rate than “previously ~ 
- believed, even as the US. defense 
- Spending rate increases. Ein 


The U.S. defense budget rose an 


- average of 6% per year since 1976, 

-cand the new request represents a 

* 95% rise over 1983, seceording? to. 
Pentagon figures. 


The senior U.S. officials, who 


: declined to be identified by name or - 
' agencies, maintained, however, that 
‘ the Soviets have far outspent the 
- United States in absolute numbers, 
: irrespeetive of growth rates, and 
that they continue to do so. oe 
> For 1981, the last year for which | 
' . Soviet figures have been calculated, 
the Soviets spent $222 billion on 
‘defense, compared to $154 billion by 
‘the United States,. they said. Over 


the entire decade ‘of the 1970s, the 
Soviets spent 80%:more than the 


‘United States, Soh to ae and 
CIA figures.._ poe 


ae etre. 


wa 


The officials denied published 
reports that the DIA and CLA have 
disagreed over the Soviet spending 
growth rates. Both agencies accept 
2%, not 3%, the officials said. _ 

However, sources noted that the 
fact that the two agencies have 
been debating the issue for at least 
nine months suggests initial dis- 
agreements. The present consensus 
reflects a strong desire to present a 


- united -front, one source said. 


The basic reason for-the contro- 


_ versy over Soviet military spending 
-is that the Kremlin does not release 
. true figures.-For example, it claims 


to have spent only $26 billion on 
defense in 1981, one-tenth of the 
US. -calculations, which are based 


.-on“estimating the cost of Soviet 
‘ weapons, personnel and the like, as 
_ detected by U.S. intelligence meth * 
; ods. ; 


Agency Dlingreenient Denied 


Soviet defense spending histori- 
cally has increased at an annual rate 
of 3% through 1975, the officials 
said. The reasons for its drop to 2% 
after thatarenotknown. | . 

The officials firmly rejected sug- 
gestions that the slowdown was 
solely because of the slower overall 
growth rate of the Soviet economy . 
or that the defense cutbacks were 


. ordered by the Politburo in 1976. 


Instead, they released one page of 
a forthcoming revision of the Pen- 
tagon booklet, 


et spending downturn was cyclical, 
or .temporary, and that a new 
growth spurt in weapons production 


_could ‘come soon to OPE out ae 


slowdowns. ~ nef eas 


“Soviet Military _ 
. Power,” which claims that the Sovi- 
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U. S. Overestimated Soviet Military Outlay 


“The oe Sowiet research and 
development effort, coupled with ’ 
observed expansiora in military pro- 
duction facilities, smggests that the 
dollar costs of Soviet military pro- 
curement May so@n resume their 
historical growth “of 3955),” 

. In contrast, last. year’s Pentagon 
booklet said that “throughout the 
1970s, the Soviets ave consistently 
allocated from 12% to 14% of gross 
national product tp military pro- 


. grams (compared w 5% to ba for - 


the United States) in spite of a. 


_ marked downward trend in the rate 


of economic growths. 

“If this trend comtinues, thie per- 
centage allocated to the mary | 
will increase,” it predticted last year, 
“There are no signs of a-de- -empha- - 


"_sis of military programs.” 


- The officials claimed Thursday 


that small declines im Soviet growth - 


rates were seen im the early 1950s 


’ and 1960s before the introduction of 
new weapons systems. They antici- - 


pate that new Sovwdet ‘aircraft and 
missile models wilk be produced in 
the future to restore the past 


" growth rates. -- 


- The officials also said that they 
have identified a 2% growth rate 
‘earlier in each of 3379 and 1980 but 
considered them temporary de- 


creases that would disappear. Over 


the last nine months, however, in 
examining all the evidence for 


. Weapons deployment in 1981, they: 
concluded that the 2% rate contin- 


ued 
- They then re-examined earlier 


years and concluded that the 2% 
growth rate apple: for the entire- 
1976 to 1981 period, rather: = the. 
_ 3% average: - ars 


ee ee re 
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Assecioied Press 


A review by CIA analysts indicates that, 


previous studies by the agency might have 
overestimated the growth of Soviet defense 
spending, according 10 published reports. 


The New York Times said yesterday~that - 2 


CIA specialists had revised an estimate of the 
increase in Soviet defense spending from as 
much as 4 percent each year to no more than 


2 percent annually. The Times Said the spe- - 
Cialists-believed. thatthe: growth-rate nee 


been overestimated for six years. =~. -- 


The Boston Globe: reported two weeks ago . 
- that CIA analysts estimated tbat since 1979, 


the rate of Soviet military growth has been 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
March 1983 


Soviets military spending reviewed 
Revised CIA studies reportedly show a smaller rate of growth 


" fense ee must be substantially in- 


creased 10 meet a growing Soviet threat. 
The Globe story stressed that the estimates. 


of Soviet spending should ‘de-considered in-: 


exact because of the difficulty in obtaining 
accurate information about the. Soviet Mnili« 
tary and economy. | 

The Times reported: that the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency (DIA) was disputing the new 
CIA estimates.. The newspaper quoted -Penta- 


-gon officials as saying that-the Soviets have 
| been Spending as much #s-expected but get- 
ting Jess for-their.money-because of inflation 
_ and inefficiency in Soviet industry. © -. 
"+. “According to DIA figures, the Soviets spent. 
substantially below the § percent figure used © 
by the Reagan administration. The Globesaid — 
some analysts had calculated that the Soviet 
defense budge: might not be growing at all... 
The administration has said that US. de 


$222 billion on defense. in 1981) 44. percent . 


amore than the $154 billion. budget. ‘of the 


United. States for the same year...° © . 
_The CIA's, estimates. of Soviet defense ex: 
penditures were lower than the DIA’s esti- 


‘Mates Jor the same year, placing the Soviet 
. defense budget closer to the US. defense 
., budget. According to-the Times, CIA officials 
~ linked the decrease ’in'Seviet defense pees 
: ing ‘with- todustrial inefficiency... 


The Times said‘that- to réach « dobar. fips: 


on Soviek spending, U.S. analysts tse Satellite: 
_,photos of Soviet milltary equipment and esti-. 
| mate how much it would cost to produce the 


same tank, ship or plane inthe United States. - 
But some officials said this was an inacen- 


- Tale gauge since it did not take into account. 


US.-labor costs, which.Awould increase con: 


siderably the-cost -of such weapons: sin. ‘the. 


Soviet Union. an 
DIA officials pointed. cit. that ‘not “all milie.. 
tary-related spending came under the eecoee 
‘Ty of defense. For instance, according to ee 
figures the Soviets spent S45. billion: for re- . 
search and.development. the Timesisaid.2: 7 
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” .Deparmment and among some military.’ 


Jes each year than bad been surmised. 


wwapatysts, it is disputed by the Penta. bgp atialens iorenn ei value design bureaps, and monitor tests. | 
‘gon's Defense Intelligence Agency. coe | to what it would cost to produce a simi. | ~ The officials said the Soviet military 


- Soviet ruble costs into dollar values...: & 


eT meee on 
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CI AsAnalysts. Now Said to Find | sr 


2 U.S:. Overstated Sovie ” rms. Rise, : was expanding at a rate of 4 percent a 


i year, military spending kept pace, But 
“lP-When the economy 8 slowed to 2 percent, 
‘the growth in 


military . spending: de- 
clined accordingly. 
ee Tals reasoning arvused protests rm 
~~ AVASHINGTON. ‘March 2—-a dibpiee eres ee +3 Caspar W) “the senior officials at the e 
over’ : +| DLA Th laced greater weight on 
2 Soviet “military spending ' has 'Weinberger, the Secretary of enue | industrial jnetficlency as an explana- 
. tion. They also said modern weapons 
than) were costlier, so that a given amount of | 
7 that the 3 . ‘tnoney would 3 inthe United States.” age 
“Agency saying that growth rate has]: Ceut year 2S... +) ble weapons, as in the tates. . 
. beenreversta the last 4 No GLA, estimate for 1981 ‘has been |; >... 
ecdord passer bae : spublished, but officials said it was much |: - Recount Reported Under Way ~ 
-| lower and thus closer to. the United |:- ' Also, according to Pentagon offictals, 
4 States’ military budget of $154 billion, ..” | the D.1A. questioned the C.1.A. .ana- 
3S Whatever the outcome of the debate, | lysts’ count of Soviet weapons. A new 
‘count is said to be under way. 


{| the gap in spending is being closed — 
Ae ide j oe ' In addition, the Pentagon officials 


‘said the Soviet Union in 1981 spent $45 
billion for research and development, 
*which they said was double the arnaunt. 
spent 10 years before. The official 
por budget figure for “science,” 
separate from “defense,” has In fact 
_ | ‘doubled over the past decade, reaching 
“1 some 22 billion. oe Hee eraenton in 
1981, but it is 4 lower figure 
ean. To estimate Soviet spending, Ameri- ‘American estimate for rilitary-ori- 
| can analysts try to obtain information | ‘entedresearch anddevelopment..” 
| about weapons, equipment, construc: |*: The Pentagon officials said they were| ° 
‘tion, eng oa training azd operations, | ‘Jess confidest about this estimate be- 
dargely from. satellite photographs. | .cause there is less to see and count. For 
~Then they undertake a Jaborious count} their ‘estimates, analysts examine 
‘and factor in other costs such as storage ‘Soviet publications, watch expansion of 


Bs —— Tae Brie 
ee The spotting article ts based on: reporting: ee Leslie H: Gelb and Richard B 
* leramend was written by Me eller 


| jnereasing its ta Rigiteal by 2 
| ‘percent, according to new esti- 
a\ mates, py the to 1 pereene a 
1. mated earlier, the United States in 1983 
is cayenne epeeted Perens more 
,{ phan in 19%, . 

oe __ Sateliits Photos Being Used 


: Whiie-the new evidence is generally 
-aemepted within the CLA. and the State 


Senior officials of the C.LA.- and 
_D.LA. are also said to give the evidence. 
A different interpretation.: To’ them, 
‘Moacow.has been spending as much as 
“predicted but has been getting less for | | ei 
_it,n part because of the higher price of |. Some “American ‘specialists’ ‘on: “the 
'more.advanced arms; in part becaus 4 Soviet economy have questioned the va- 
i of Soviet industrial inefficiency. ; ee _lidity of this approach. In view of higher 

cp ppeppeesl cages casts, they say, weap-. 
may kaa more vie in. the 


“program was striking in ita breadth. 

Specifically, the Soviet Union has 
tested an intercontinental missile simi- | 
‘ Jarto the MX, as well as asmall, mobile: 
: {ntercontinental missile, and is working 
_on another long-range missile and a 
new losiee weder erate ballistic mise 
sile, hey s said. 


lar tank, ship or plane in the United 
States, bring to bear judgments from | — 
Soviet statements and other intelli-| . 
gence, and mm it through computers to 
arrive at a spending estimate. : 


‘dsm from both: [parties in: Congress, . 
-from business groups and prominent, 
former officials: : 
- Government officials eoaieiped : 

six and found that arms: cs 
that estimating Soviet military spend. > Vere Oe teen more seistest 
ing js an inexact art, based on incom-. witha rate of 2 t 
-olete information, subjective assump. | © growth, Perent 
tions, and difficulties in translating | .. 


Tota] Soviet military, spending must’) . 
be. estimated because: the single pub-] ing 
‘lished Soviet budget figure labeled des } 
fense’’ is ee cover only a few: 

ed categories of outldys. cry |e 


dagger” ” vrofects. Tne list inclu es onerati G65 Costa Rice! 
_and elsewvherppraved Fee Relpage, 2408/04, IRE Pab. 37a foo ge pae St suppors | 
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WASHINGTON BUREAU 


1110 VERMONT AVENUE. N.W., SUITE 610 
WASHINGTON, DC 20005 
(202) 633-9520 


10 Feb 83 


Dear Dale, 
Here's a clip of the piece I did as 


5S appesred in the Pittsburch Press, and 


cs it went out--a fuller version, ply focused on 
Many thanks for your help, and I ite House 
hope I neither misinformed the readers nor Langley, Va., 


CIA’s 
maligned the agency too badly. : 
ezhnev as the ton 
et secret police 


Cordially, Western Eurove 
| VV) dland te crush 
. ) najor 
Walt Friedenberg hor any major 
I-ranking : ; 


ind Frank Terpil 
br terrorist 


spokesnen say.¢ 


» and efficiency. 


sions behind 
rert operations 


vert agents that 
dampened initiative - >You had to take along a lawyer,’’ complains an 
old hand ~ and issued instead a short meno that boils down to “‘use 
comron sense.” °¢ , a Tey 
In fast. Casey has not begun many new covert action operations, but 
has put MOre resources, menpower ani enthusiasy into such ‘*‘eloak ana 


for insurgencies. arns aid to Afghan freedom fighters, Claniestine 
activities to teen naet—VYHamsini Tean Poce (op hae GEG wi 


| 


ve 


_ cept that the president of. Pakistan ‘a 


* deposits. Today, : “plutonium:is produced 


" repocesed to make nuclear. weapons ‘in: 
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‘CIA dete of Pakistan’s s arms s intentions - 


rs "ANDREW J. GLASS : : 
: Com News Service e 3 

: WASHINGTON - _ “Pakistan’s 3. ‘nili- e 
thy. -bred: ruler, Mohammad Zia ul-Hag, . 
told President Reagan last Dec. 7 that 
Pakistan had no interest in building nucle: ; 
ar: Weapons, © : 

- After Reagan and Zia parted, an ‘admin- sy 
- istration official told reporters:. “We ac-~ 


_ telling us the truth.””.>-. "= = 

. The official said Zia, on his first visit to: 
: the United States, was offered $3:2-billion-= 
in aid — aimed in large part at persuading. 
Pakistan not to go nuclear... 4 ee 

“But across the Potomac, the Cen 1: 
| Intelligence Agency was skeptical. It has a: ; 
i fat folder crammed. with documents that’ | 
point ‘to Pakistan's. posing a substantial.” 
threat to any hope of stopping the Spreadé 
of.atomic bombs. The factsz':-. 
©. Near Islamabad, the Pakistanis hay 
built a laboratory to os spent nu 
clear fuel. into Plutonium, ~ 


:@ At Chasma and Rawalpindi, aie: 
tion is under way on- larger reprocessing. 
: plants for serarerne plutonium from uray. 
sium. 20 0. 4 
“@-At Kahuta, the Pakistanis are building a 
plant that can product: highly’: enriched ; 
; weapons-grade uranium 3 = 
"A: nuclear® test’ does: not-nec y 
i | apie a country irito a position among” 
“the nuclear powers. On the other hand, a. 
- nation can gather the technology and the: 
- industrial capacity to produce: a nuclear®| 
weapon: without ever conducting a test. - 
The real key to nuclear potential is: 
= plutonium, a radioactive, silvery. ‘metal; 
:. whose name is derived from ‘an ancient. 
: Greek god Ww who | resided. over hel hell. 


oe yar’ UAplutoniinn w: 53 
” found only | in traces of natural dranium’ 


“when uranium fuel rods are irradiated in in 
- the cores of nuclear reactors. - ce 
_ Some plutonium has been‘ extracted, or 


“the. United. States,: the Soviet pci 
"France, Great-Britain and China. ‘i 
“8 : “The CIA b believes that at least, 1s 2 more; 


‘countries will have developed developed or other: 


: Weapons by the 1990s: Argentina, Brazil, 
: Egypt, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel,” 
» Italy, Japan, Libya; Pakistan, South Afri- 


- world stockpiles of plutonium available 
_ for reprocessing will arnount to 760 tons, 
‘and by the beginning of the 21st Century 


: ence Sanat race: It is expanding 


US. “policy “on 
“= changed d ing tt th Reas D administra-’ 


=the world can effectively overcome the: 
"associated risks ‘of proliferation.” Ford: 
_ then took the. United States. out of- the- 


25 JANUARY 1983 


: wise acquired the ability to make nuclear | 


* ca, South Korea, Spain, Taiwan, Turkey, 
_West Germany and Yugoslavia. 

“There are 286- commercial reactors: 
operating in the non-Communist world; 
‘providing about nine percent of electric 
_ power. Each reactor is a potential source 
of bomb-grade plutonium. < .. 

-. The typical nuclear: power plant. pro- 
* duces, as a waste byproduct, up to 600 


_ that’s enough to produce about 35 atomic 
~ bombs of the type and force et devas- 
~ tated Nagasaki in 1945--- 


“of plutonium. is enoueh 
«nuclear Domb. ~ 

Paul Leventhal, oa 
’ nuclear analyst, estimates ae by. 1990, 


_that figure could climb “to 2,700 tons 
, {enough for some e 337,500 pombe) 


> its programs while many nations are cut-’ 
-: ting back. It'set.a’ goal of, being: able to. 
: generate nearly-all of its electrical power: 
"needs through nuclesy els by the end of | 
. the century... 

. One way of Scie costs down | is to | 
"produce: ‘plutonium and .sell it abroad.- 
. France already. has :two fener te. : 
-: plants, eee wy 


> tion. i 
- Shortly before leaving office, President 


° Gerald Ford called for a halt in the rush to . 


: plutonium as a nuclear fuel until, he said, 


- plutonium-making business. It was a poli-" 
~ cy that his successor nny, ae fol 
-Jowed. . rie hah 


:.. it would deal with the world as it really is.) 
"It has eased nuclear export controls to’ 
- those countries that seem to pose little or | 
“no proliferation risk. Yet restraints: also 


St ‘serious. proliferation problems 


Checking for missing 1 vnaterial ; 


“But the Reagan administration has aid 


have been eased for sales to South Africa,’ 
which presents one of the. world’s most” 


Hans Blix, director general of the Inter-- 


"national Atomic : Energy . Agency, the: 


“world’s 8 nuclear: ‘watchdog headquartered? 
: _ in Vienna, said the agency uses 2 book: 
pounds. of plutonium-a year. In theory,! keeping approach toward safeguards. It- 

“Measures the amount of fissionable mate-, 
* rlaY that goes into a nuclear reactor of a: 


--reprocessing plant. It then measures the; 


on losses by limiting the number of entran 
_ and exits and by. making sure they are all) . 
_ heavily guarded and aor with aul 
“matic detection devices. - 


| that’one percent of a very large reactor: 
' could be enough to make several bombs:: 


amount that comes out, and tries to deter“# 
mine how much —— if any — is missing.” 


": Officials allow for a-small measuring]. 
error; perhaps one percent. The problem is: 


‘plants, the hope:is that new computer- 
“based accounting techniques will permit, 
. taking inventories on a far more frequent, 
u: and accurate basis. * : 


‘For larger \plutonium | reprocessing. | 


’ Plants could also be desipned to aie 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROSRAM CBS Morning News stanton WOVM-TY 
CBS Network 
DATE January 25, 1983 7:00 A.M. ciy Washington, D.C. 
SUBJECT Interview with Ralph McGehee 


CONNIE CHUNG: The CIA is about to get another beating 
from a former agent who has written a book. This time it's 
called "Deadly Deceit." But its author, Ralph McGehee, is not 
your ordinary disgruntled spook with a grudge. He's not 
interested in telling secrets and blowing covers. And in talking 
with our John Sheahan, he made it clear that for years he acted 

“no differently from the colleagues he is now criticizing, 


JOHN SHEAHAN: It's clear that your hands were not 
exactly clean, either, that you provided the data. And on the 
basis of these data, alleged communist political organizers were 
ambushed and killed. 


RALPH MCGEHEE: Yes. 


SHEAHAN: How does that look to you now? How do you 
feel about that today? 


MCGEHEE: I feel very badly. 


SHEAHAN: For 25 years Ralph McGehee worked for the CIA. 
His specialty was ferreting out secret communist organizations in 
Southeast Asia. But McGehee, the superspy, is about to make 
himself an outcast in the cloak-and-dagger world. Next month he 
intends to publish a scathing book about his former employer, the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


MCCEHEE: The agency is not an intelligence agency. 
It's a covert action agency. And disinformation is a large part 
of its covert action charter. And the American people are the 
primary target audience of its lies. 
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Oi Imports Shifting : 


In the running debate over the 
current state of OPEC, marked 
by experts arguing over whether 
the Arab-dominated oil cartel can 
survive, much less regain its 
stranglehold on oil-importing 

-Bations, one very important 
development is largely ignored. 


While it is well-known that the 
United States is importing less oil 
these days and using it more 
efficiently, little is said of a more 
subtle shift in the pattern of oil 
trade — the U.S. is steadily and 
quietly weaning itself from Mid- 
dle East oil, replacing it with 
lower-priced and politically safer 
oil from England and Mexico. 


According to Robert Burns of 
~ The Associated Press, the most 


recent available figures — assem- 


bled by the Centrataimelligence 
Agency -- put U.S. oil imports 
fgam Arab nations at 722,000 
barféls a day last August. That is 
Jess than half the daily average 
during 1981, Burns says. 


Total U.S. oi] imports have 
dropped to a daily average of 
about 5 million barrels, one-third 
of the oil used by Americans each 
day. That import share is far 
below the peak import year of 
1977, when imports represented 
nearly one-half of U.S. oi) needs. 

But that decline is nowhere 
near as dramatic as the :sharp 
shift away from Arab oil. By, the 
CIA’s estimate, 18.9 percent 'éf oil 
imports came from Arab coun- 
tries in August, down from almost 
50 percent in both 1978 and 1979. 

A major factor in that decline 
was President Reagan’s decision 

last year to ban imports of Libyan 
ase In 1979, Libya provided 10 


United States. 

Nor is the U.S. alone in reducing; 
imports of Arab oil, although 
other countries remain more 
dependent on Arab oil. West 


- ing it the third largest seller to a 


‘Germany and France, for exam- 


ple, each get about one-half their 
oil imports from the Arab coun-— 
tries — but in 1973, the Arab share 
was was 75 percent. Japan, after 
reaching a high of 65 percent in 
1980, has cut the Arab share of its 
oil market to 59 percent. : 
The United States has accom- 
plished this shift in sources by 
concentrating on Mexico and - 
England. Indeed, Mexico has 
replaced Saudi Arabia as the . 
largest single supplier of foreign 


-oil for the U.S. market, rising 


from 7 percent of total U-S. 
imports in 1979 to 22 percent 
today. Mexico is not an OPEC 
member, and it sells its oil at 
significantly lower prices. Eng- 
land’s oil prices also are lower 


’ than those of the OPEC nations. 


By slashing their dependence 
on the Middle East oil producers, 
the Western nations are reducin 
the risk of embargoes or oth 
forms of political blackmail b 


Arab nations, as well as- thé 


massive transfer of dollars to the 
Middle East. In addition, the U.S 
and other oi] importing natio 
are paying far more attention tq 
developing their own energy 


That is all to the good. The _ 
massive economic and political © 


dislocations that have occurred as 


a result of Arab use of the i 
so-called “oil weapon” is intolera- 
ble to the importing nations. Any « 


the OPEC countries can only 


STAT | 


move away from dependence on 
rpercent of U.S. oil imports, mak- benefit the West. 
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U.S. Turning Away From Arab Oi Dependence = 
BY ROBERT BURNS 
“NEW YORK 


——— - 


It's no secret that the United States is importing less oil these days and 
using it more efficiently. But little is said of a more subtle shift in the 
pattern of ail trade, one that may last longer than the drop in imports. ie 


Steadily and quietly the United States is weaning itself from Middle East 
gil. x 4 _ a Ce ee Oe aa wie 


In its Place: lower priced and politically safer o11 from Great Britain and 
Mexico. a | a oe re oe ee 
That is not to say the United States is no longer dependent on the drab ail 
producers. Those nations will be Selling a signficant share of the world's oil 
for many years to come. But the trend is Clearly a boon to U.S. energy security. 


Here are some questions and answers to help explain the shift aWay from Arab - 
oil: : : . . ATs, = 


Q. How much Gil do we get from the Arab countries? 


(A. In the most recent figures available, the Central Intelligence 
Agency estimated the United States imported 722,000 barrels a day from Arab 
nations last August. That is less than half the daily average of 1981 and 


| Total U.S. oil imports have dropped ta a daily average of about 5 million 
barrels, equalling about one-third of the 15 million barrels used by Americans 
each day. That import share is about equal to the 1973 level but far below the ~ 
peak import year of 1977, when imports represented nearly one-half of U.S. oil 
needs, : 


Q. Has the United States cut back more on Arab oil than on other foreign 
Sources?, — 


A. Yes, and that is the shift rarely mentioned in talk about cutting imports. 
By the CIA's estimate, 18.9 percent of Oil imported into the United States 


' Reagan's decision last year to ban imports of Libyan crude. In 1979, Libya was 
Providing 10 percent of U.S. oil imports, making it the third largest seller to 
the United States, : 


Q@. What about the other Gil-importing industrialized countries such as West 
Germany? , 
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By LESLIEH. GELB 
Special tb The New York Ties 
- WASHINGTON, Nov. 23 — In his 


speech Monday nught) President Rea idoes not publish accurate budget fig- 


gen resiated his belief that ‘‘in idle ride 
every roeasure of military power the 

Soviet Union enjoys & decided adven- 

tage” over the United States. 

’ Hardly any military éx 

perts in or out of the ren 

“ministration demy that the 


~ News | 
Analysis 

: _muildup over the last two 
decades has confirmed the 

Soviet Onion as the dominant power on 
‘the Euresian land mess ard the equalof - 
“the United States in strategic nuclear 
swriking power. Beyond that, there is ASE? 
considerabie disagreement among the 
expers about what thet means ard 


. whether Moscow hes. gained military 


superiority. 
William W. Kaufmann of the Masse- 
“clmusetts Instirute of Technology, who 
hes worked on esimating the military 


enormous Sowet military 


the United States. 
These comparisons are difficult at 
best, in part because the Soviet Union 


ures, and it is particularty difficult to 
“ estimate expenditures in areas such as 
research and development Also, while 
- Ipanpower consumes almest half of the 
American military budget, it accounts 


-for less than one-fourth of ‘the Soviet 


budget. 
Comparisons Sbow Trends 


To experts at Lomion's Anternationa] ° 
Institute lor Strategic Studies, the Fen. 
‘tagon anc the Con tral apon and the Central Intelligence tbe 

Agency, the main Rcerea the Can ane pecs Thaps only 

jue of these overall b 4 


va Ny ze ore 
Sons ie to pout gut ac 


counts, these trends show Moscow com 
tinui to quitdistance Was 


numbers of wea Troduced and Chos- 
ing the Bap in ce gulity of WEApONS. ee 


Mr. Reapen pointed out that the | 


balance for al] Republicas and Demo United States has not ,increased its 
“erat Secretaries of Detense in the number of intercontinente) ballistic 
10": apc 70's, seid in an interview: missiles since 1965. But exch Adminis. 
“4dr. Reagan's measuring of the bai. tration since then has elected to in. 
&nct by counting numbers of weapons ‘crease the mamber of nuclear warheads 


_CSpPeris es pure propaganies. Even the of missiles themselves, e choice that 


exgan Administration has no plgns to American SY WES U 
Guplicate Soviet forte levels because | made jor teatecie fl ype lla 


| 
| we don't need them for our purposes.””  / an even greater addition of missile war- 
[ 
i} 


“‘]Uis the prevailing wie of experts in | heads in the American submarine torce 
and out of the Administration,” he con- in this time. 


a development were becoming adverse to lanalysis of the strategic situation and 


idhe NOX decision in particular, former ; 
Defense Secretary Schlesinger said in. | 
an interview: “Jt does not logically | 
scan. If we have become increasingly 
weak relative to the Soviets, it hardly 
follows that Mr. Reagan should have 
decided to Gut the Carier Adminisrra- 
ee 
siles to 100. Mo : 


‘No es ans Mr, ea state- 
‘ment about Moscow adding to and mod- 
emzing ite force of medium-range 
ballistte missiles targeted on Western 
the Fen. Furupe. But opinions varyin and out of 

Administra uoo on the signficance of 
this. Some experts argue that uniess 
this gap ts closed, deterrence in Europe |. 
is jeopardized. Others maintain that 

gap has existed essemially tor 20 
years without moticeeble hkrm. But 
most experts are in favor of closing It 


= Alles and Quality 


Nor does anyone sate Mir. Rea- 
gan's Statement that Soviet forces “tar | 
exceed us ip the murmber of.tanics, arti 
Jery pieces, Aircraft and ships.” But as | 
experts beve been quick: to point ont, | 
overiooks the abilities of American | 
and Soviet allies and ignores the issue ot | | 
, the quality of weavens. 

When allied totals are added, ‘the 
purobers on each side are rouch closer,” 

_ The total pumber of ships in the Atlan 
tic alliance exceeds the Warsaw Pact 


tinued, ‘‘that the United States has a 
letrong seconistrike capability right 
Oe eon Cn Orta | ac dona sills 

' right pow." "ae 


(Factor) Dtbe: Thai Nimbert_ 
“we? “naded> “Comparing nutn bers 


Ip 1982, the balance of strategic ou 


| clear warheads and bombs stood at 
| 2,000 for the United States and 200 for 
: the Soviet Union. Today, each side has 


oe 
Mr. Reagan pointed to the fact that 
the Sonera, Union hes added @® new 


- Budget says the American figure = 


without looking” at. 


phy, allies and the: lke ”| ballistic-missile-firing submarines to; 
parison,”* -- wef 


its force tn the last 15 years as against | 

© one new submerine last year for the 
| For ccaronle: Me: Rees cited the | United States. There is virtually unani 
! generally agreed estimate thut Moscow | mous expert judgment that American 
“spends 12 to 14 percent of its estimated | submarines, despite their age, remain 
gross nationa) product on-arms every. | decidedly eupetior in overall periorm- 
year. The Office of Management and | ance. 


geogre 
a false com- 


Another Example? Bombers _ 
been fi TE. : 
ren mae ea hom | "He cited the fact that the Soviet Union 
ever, is almost double that of the Soviet thas 200 of the new bombers known in the 
Union; West as Backfires and is building B® 
4 : more each year, while much of the 


cormmperisons more es debating points | 
than énalytical tools. The Central intel-- 
ligence Agency was first asked to make | 
these comparisons in the 1860’s as a range 
way of showing that the United States sunda 
wes abead. In the mid-70's, Defense 
Secretary James R. Schipeesy 
them to show that trends in milita tary} 


pad eae such as those 


wekFop malease she ert AB Pee RRB SLATE 


With regard to Mr. Reeeny: s general | | rate,” 


toial. American ships alone, altheigh | 
Jess MUMercas than the Soviet ships, are 
larger pind better. ‘ 


She peel cane mea” 
ventional forces remains superior to the 
| Soviet Union's, although Moscor con. | 
tinves to close the gep. Recent encoun. | 
ters between Syrian forces using front- | 
line Soviet aircrafi and surtace-te-air - 
missiles apd Israel! tornes using Ameri-:' 
can equipment were & case in poim to-: 
experts. ‘Fhe Israelis Uestroyed Fome $0: 
missile batteries and 80 aircreft without | 
a joss. The Israelis also destroyed some ° 
pew Soviet T-72 tanks, previously con- - 
sidered Virtually impenetrable. 


Wr. Schlesinger, who like most ex- | 
percs in the field sees rising Soviet mll- | 
tary abilities and favors increased | 
American military sperding, main | 
tained that there were real penalties as- \ 
sociated with Mr. Reagan's approech. 
“Tt ds tarwise for the President to de 
clare thatthe United States ts in an ip 
ferior position,” he said. ‘Indeed, in re- 
cularly, 
at ery 
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The Soviet Estimate: U.S. Intelligence Analysis 
and Russian Military Strength 


by John Prados 


(Dial Press, 367 pp., $17.95) 


In The Soviet Estimate, John Prados looks 
at how the U.S. government has as- 
sessed, over the last three decades, the 
ability of the Soviet Union to make nu- 
clear war on the United States. The title, 
with its odd echo of Robert Ludlum’s 
thrillers, refers to the U.S. intelligence 
community’s annual joint analysis and 
prediction, or “‘estimate,’’ of the Soviet 
Union's current power and future ca- 
pabilities. This is not the dry and quiet 
matter of counting megatons and missile 
silos that it would seem to be, for the 
evidence is usually sketchy, and the in- 
centives to interpret it in certain fashions 
are great: the U.S. defense budget is al- 
ways Grawn up with an eye on the esti- 
mate’s measure of the Soviet threat and 
its indications of whether we should ze- 
spond with submarines, land-based mis- 
siles, or bombers. And, as Prados shows, 
the estimate has often lurked behind, and 
even shaped, the debate in Presidential 
campaigns, as with John F. Kennedy’s 
complaints about the “missile gap” in 
1960 and Ronald Reagan’s wamings 
about the Soviet defense buildup in 
1980. 

Small wonder, then, that the estimates 
have received such mixed reviews. Eu- 
gene Rostow, for example, claims to have 
found in the American intelligence com- 
munity a “bias of systematic optimism 
about Soviet intentions and capabilites,” 
while George Kistiakowsky argues that 
“usually, the government's experts 
fhave] overestimated the danger” of “the 
Soviet threat.” So also has Daniel O. 
Graham held that “C1A analysts gener- 
ally share the antimilitary bias of liberal 
academiz,” while George Kennan, cer- 
tainly no less imposing a figure, charges 
that the U.S. government has been guilty 
of a “routine exaggeration of Moscow’s 
military capabilities.” 

Now, with the declassification of many 
of the estimates, the accuracy of the ana- 
lysts has become a matter open to public 
review. Thus, while Henry Kissinger, in 


the first volume of oAPEIaved RBt Reiduse 


to Alber. Wonhlstetter In statin 
tha: “American planners in the Fifties 


ana Giysee canciccantly undaract-tnd 


the Soviet buildup,” we hear from “‘the 
brilliant analyst Albert Wohistetter”’ (as 
Kissinger calls him) a rather different 
conclusion: “Our officials sometimes 
overestimate, and sometimes underesti- 
mate, and sometimes they get it right.” 

Representative Les Aspin, in an excel- 
lent article in Strategic Review not long 
ago, produced a scorecard on the est- 
mates. Looking at seven major develop- 
ments in Soviet strategic strength—the 
A-bomb, the H-bomb, the long-range 
bomber, the long-range missile, the ABM, 
the MIRV, and the widespread deploy- 
ment of ICBMs and SLBMs—Aspin found 
that the intelligence analysts, on the 
whole, had done rather well. But the 
effect of Aspin’s exercise was to demon- 
strate how difficult the process of es- 
timatng is, and how ambiguous both the 
evidence the analysts use and the concJu- 
sions they produce really are. 

This is how Aspin’s scorecard looks: 
the analysts said the Soviets would pro- 
duce an A-bomb by 1952, and the Sovi- 
ets did it by 1949. The analysts predicted 
a Soviet H-bomb by 1954, and the Sovi- 


ets had it by 1953. They said the Soviets 


would have 500 iong-range bombers by 
1960, and they had only 190 by 1961. 
They predicted the Soviets would have 
200 long-range missiles in 1961, but by 
then the Soviets actually had deployed 
only 10. The analysts at the Pentagon 
argued that the Soviets would attempt to 
deploy the ABM (antiballistic mussile) na- 
tonwide, but the Soviets never did. The 
final two categories are somewhat more 
confusing: on the question of the Soviet 
MIRV (the “multiple, independently 
targetable re-entry vehicle,” essentially 
many little missiles on top of one inter- 
continental vehicle), Aspin writes that 
intelligence analysts first “overestimated 
(in 1965 the prediction was 1970), then 
underestimated (in 1968 the prediction 
was 1978), then overestimated again (in 
1969 the projection was 1971). And be- 
cause analysts had concluded that the 


ich it actually did not do unt) 1975 
— instead of simpiv building more, 


<nibe Get. Oe: Je ee Ot eB eeS 


STAT 


mated the rate of deployment of Soviet ° 


ICBMs (intercontinenta) ballistic missiles) 
and SLBMs (sea-launched ballistic mis- 
siles). 

Prados covers much the same ground, 
though in more detail, as Aspin did in his 
article. Where Aspin only touches on 
how politics and the bureaucracy of intel- 
ligence distort the estimates, Prados 
makes that a central theme of his study, 
As Sherman Kent, a former head of the 
ClA’s Office of National Estimates, once 
observed, “estimating is what you do 
when vou de not know.” Prados shows 
how, when the intelligence community 
did not know {which was surprisingly 
often), institutional interests rushed in to 
fill the vacuum. In the airless world por- 


. Traved by Prados, there are few locations 
—the White House, Langley, Fort 
George G.. Meade, the Pentagon, Mos- . 
cow, anc a few missile bases—and no | 


personalities, save those of institutions— 
the mendacous National Security Coun- 


cil, the long-suffering Cla, and the | 


clownish Air Force intelligence agency. 
Prados's view of Air Force intelligence 
is NOt exceptional (it has been written 
of one former head of that agency that 
he “helped make paranoia a technically 
sophisticated art form”), but he stands 
out for his sheer doggedness in follow— 
ing the actions and acronyms through 
the decades. 

The “bomber gap,” for example, took 


’ of in 1955, when the Soviets fooled the 


Air Force's attaché in Moscow by fiving 
all their long-range bombers over a pa- 
rade reviewing stand twice. In short or- 
der the Air Force was telling Congress 
that the Soviet Long-Range Air Force 
would be double the size of the U.S. 
Strategic Air Command by 1959. That 


_ never happened, for the Soviets built 


fewer than one-third the number of . 


bombers the Air Force predicted. Yet 
when the “bomber gap” dwindled and 


- disappeared, there were no Congres- 
, $iona) inauiries or intemal investigations. 
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U.S. Plans Big Spending Increase - : 
For Military Operations in Space 


and transition costs to accommodate zy 
defense shuttle launches” through 1987, 
The first shuttle with a purely mili- 
tary cargo, the nature of which officials} 
would not discuss, is scheduled for next PN 


Program Ficlades Better Satellites, Gathering of } 
Intelligence and a Cargo Role for the Shuttle 


"fall, After that, 113 of the 311 flights 
* ae ‘ plarmed through 1994 will carry mili- 

By RICHARD HALLORAN “o™“"" > tary payloads, Mr. Cooper said. 
"Special to The New York Times ". Moreover, -weapons capable of de 


stroying Soviet satellites are being de- 
veloped. The Administration plans to 
Spend $20 billion more on communica- 
tions, mostly in space, to strengthen 
control of nuclear forces. 

To underscore the new military em- 
phasis on space, Mr. Reagan has out- 
lined a policy for space operations. 
Minutes after the shuttle Columbia 


. WASHINGTON, Oct. 16 — After a 
quarter-century of mostly peaceful ex- 
ploration of space, the United States 
has begun a vast expansion of its mili- 
tary operations there. : 
In the next five years the Reagan Ad- 


™ The immediate objective is to provide! 
communications and intelligence that! 
are faster, more reliable, and more se- : 
cure than current systems to enable’ 
outnumbered or outgunted- United: 
States forces to move faster and strike: 
harder at vulnerable points. Military 


or {commanders call this generating touched down on July 4, Mr. Reag 
Buildup inl Space j ‘forcemultipliers.” F va | issued a directive, and the first point on 
A New Military Focus _.3 The Under Secretary of the Air. the list was “the security of the United 


Force, Edward C. Aldridge, said: | States.”” While i g a commit. 


: rel 
First of three articles. . “There is the need to find how we car’ 


- of military operations in space even 


rainistration plans to increase spending 


faster than the rest of the military 
budget. 


Better satellites are planned for: wii te ae saa 
dighly sophisticated communications, tary space program, ass A 
gathering, navigation, 
, weather forecasting and mapping. The : 


lintelligence 


‘Space shurtle, having carried its first 


’ thilitary payload, will replace rockets 


as the primary vehicle for lofting mili- 


tary cargoes into orbit. 


- elaborate new measures to defend 


sateliites and has ordered a ground- 


based antisatellite system to be ready | 


by 1987. It has also stimulated research 


‘to develop a new generation of ad. 


vanced Weapons such as lasers, though 
officials say they do not plan to station 
weapons in orbit. 

- New Space Command Organized 


- Fo put this into a framework, Presi-.. 


dent Reagan has enunciated a new 


: Space policy with emphasis on military 
i Operations, and the Air Force has or- 
| ganized a new Space Command, 


| 
| 


The purpose of the surge into Inilitary 
space operations is to enable American 
forces to fight more effectively ina pro. ; 
longed coaventional or nuclear war 
around the world against the Soviet 
Union, according to a variety of Admin- 
istration officials. Those officials also 
argue that the United States cannot sur- 


Soviet Union, most o 
fort, they say, is for military purposes, | 


which ppilli 
eu a BRED VEG Ht Release 2006/01/03 : CIA-RDP90-01 137R000 100120001 5. 


better utilize our existing forces. One 


ing i 3 jon, weath- 
guing is information, navigation, wea i its right to self-defense.” 


er, COmmiumications, all those “things 
that contribute to a better allocation of 
forces.” . p 


Mr. Aldridge, a key official in the 


“There is clearly a need to provide bet- 
ter support to military commanders in 
time of crisis and in wartime."’ 

“That translates to.a need to main. 
tain spacecraft that operate in a hostile 
environment,” he said, referring to 


‘places where the craft might come 
- The Administration has undertaken ‘ ; 


under attack. 

Today, Defense Department officials 
say, American military forces Tely on 
more than 40 satellites for long-range 
communication, a variety of intelii- 
gence gathering, navigation, weather 
forecasts and mapping. 

Those operations, according to -Mr: 
Aldridge, will be enlarged as the Ad- 


- Ministration plans to increase spending 


for military uses of space more than 10 
percent a year after making up for the 
effects of inflation. Growth in that area 
would be faster than the 7 percent an- 
nua! increases in the overall military 


’ budget. 
Avital element will be the space shut.. 
tle. . threatened.” 


“The space shuttle will change the 
way we do business,” said Gen. Robert 
T. Marsh, commander of the Air Force 
Systems Command. “We will depend 
upon it for launching virtually all of our 
national security payloads.”- tis; 


ment to peaceful uses of space, the di- 
rective said, “The United States will 
pursue activities in space in support of 


Five-Year Strategic Plan i 


- The five-year strategic plan known as 


Defense, Guidance elaborates, saying, © 
“The United States space program will 
contribute to the deterrence of an at- 
tack on the United States or, if deter- 
rence fails, to the prosecution of war by 
developing, deploying, operating and , 
Supporting space systems." 

The Air Force, which has the greatest 
share of responsibilities in space, has 
organized a Space Command that will 
gradually centralize control of space 
operations. The deputy commander, : 
Lieut. Gen. Richard C. Henry, said: 
‘Space is not 2 mission, it is a place, It 
is a theater of operations. It is now time 
that we treat it as a theater of opera- 


. tions.” 


Even so, Administration officials in-: 
sist that they have no plans for putting 
weaponsintoorbit, - : oo 

“We are conducting research and 
planning related to space Weaponry,” 
said Richard D, DeLauer, the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering. ““But I emphasize that no 
commitment has been made to acquire 
space-based weapons. And we will pro-” 
eeed only if our national security is so 


Defense Department budgets, how- 
ever, reflect the Administration’s. pri- 
orities. The military space budget in 
1982, which was $6.4 billion, for the first 
time surpassed that of the National 
Aeronautics and Space ‘Administration, 


‘ 
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RADIO TV REPORTS, 1 


+ 4701 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 20815 656-4068 


FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
( 
PROGRAM Morning Edition STATON = WAMU-FM 
; NPR Network 
DATE _ September 24, 1982 6:30 P.M, © Civ ee ee ae | 
SUBJECT Intelligence Reporting in Central America 


CARL KASELL: The House Intelligence Committee released 
a 47-page report yesterday criticizing certain aspects of 
American intelligence reporting on Central America. NPR's Bill 
Buzenberg says that the House study found serious lapses in the 
objectivity of some intelligence reports. 


BILL BUZENBERG: -The issue raised by the House report is 
this: Has the Reagan Administration's tough policy on Central 
America skewed intelligence reporting on that.region? American 
intelligence agencies would answer no. But the report by the 
House Oversight and Evaluation PUbCOMMEEL ER says yes, in some 
instances. 


Subcommittee Chairman Charles Rose of North Carolina 
says their findings were released yesterday over the objections 
of intelligence agencies in order to prod them in public. 


REP. CHARLES ROSE: We generally give them nothing but 
praise. But on occasion we find some things that we think need 
to be corrected. 


BUZENBERG: -What needs to be corrected, Rose says, are 
instances where intelligence reporting on Central America appear 
to bend to Administration policy. 


REP. ROSE: There were some overstatements, some 
oversimplifications, some almost misinformation in some cases, 
that if continued could fall into a pattern of having the 
policymakers driving the intelligence, rather than the 
intelligence being independent. 
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Need Seon for] Intelligence™ Bay 
“Independence 


By George Lardner jr 


Washington Post Staff Writer 


The chairman of a House ‘intel- - 


ligence subcommittee warned yester- 

day that the CIA and the rest “of the 

nation’s intelligence agencies may be 

in danger of being “co-opted by the 

policy-makers at the White House.” 

.- Rep. Charlie Rose (D-N.G)) said a: 
special staff study of intelligence re- : 
ports and assessments of El Salvador 

and Nicaragua in recent years sug-. 
gests the need for a stiffer resolve’ 
‘and posture of independence on the 

part of the U.S. intelligence commu- 


The 47-page study sets out what — 


ed examples of “sloppiness, 


“overstatement or inaccuracies” that 


should be warning enough of the 
need for more care and objectivity. 

The full House Intelligence Com- 
mittee decided at a closed session 
Monday to make the report public 
despite. objections-from the CIA, the 
National Security -Agency ond athe 
Defense Intelligence Agency. ~ 

A draft copy’ obtained by "The 
Washington Post) ,and cited in yes- 
terday’ s editions was a toned- down 
version ‘prepared by minority. staff. 
ers. 

The committee ordered release of. 


“a more strongly worded and detailed 
“Majority study on a -voice vote that: 


Rose said was “pretty much along. 
party lines.” 
- The report praised U.S. intelli- 
gence reports and estimates in Cen- 
tral America in a number of areas,’ 
such as the CIA's mid-1978 predic- 
tion of the downfall of the Somoza 
regime in Nicaragua. 

But the study by. the Oversight 
and. Evaluation subcommittee staff . 
said it had also found certain weak- 
nesses, including intelligence reports 
and presentations that suggested 
greater certainty than the evidence _ 


‘THE #ASHING?ON PosT 
23 SEPTENSER 1962 


warranted, that relied on “some un- 
questioned and sometimes contra- 
‘dictory assumptions,” and that ac-. 
‘cepted Salvadoran government de- 
scriptions when there was grourfd for 
skepticism. 

The subcommittee staff said it 


.also noticed a tendency to view in- 


formation from - non-intelligence 
sources “simply as material to be 
“countered” rather than examined 
objectively. 

The report was 38 published with a 
disclaimer ‘stating that “it does not 
‘represent the views of all members 
of the committee,” but Rose told 
reporters that “it certainly represents 
"my views and, I would =) the views 
of the majority.” 

The report feck: issue with the 


- administration's: complaints earlier 
\this year about news stories of a 


> -massacre in the El Salvador’s Mo= 


razan provirice. Congress was told 
two U.S. Embassy officers were sent 


- out to investigate the stories and “no 


evidence could ‘be found. to confirm 
that government forces systematic. 
ally massacred civilians” or that the 
_ numbers killed remotely approached 


* those cited in press reports. -- 
The embassy investigators, the 


House staff study emphasized, “nev- 


er reached the towns where the al- 


leged events occurred.” 
The subcommittee’s ranking mi- 
nority member, Rep. C. W. (Bill) 


Young (R-Fla.), “protested the release. 
of the report and said. he considered, 


it “extremely biased.” 


STAT 


= Rose sad he stood s solidly behind 
it.. 


- “What: I hope: this says to ‘the ir ine 
telligence -community,”. Rose told 
reporters, “is ‘fellas, you do a great: 


‘Job but be careful you don't get co- 
-opted by the policy-makers at the 


White House’ It is far more impor- 
tant that you retain-a degree of in- 
dependerice and aloofness from the 
political process. ‘If that doesn’t hap- 
pen, there is going: to be a loud call. 
from the Congress that we construct. 
real independence between the ad-: 
ministration ‘and the intelligence 
community,’ ” ‘ 

Spokesmen at’ the White House 


and the CIA said they had n ho com- 


‘ment " ois Oe 
re 
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‘USS. intelligence estimates assailed 


Washington “(AP)—U.S. _ intelli- 


gence agencies resoried to simplistic, 


overstated intelligence estimates in 
an effort to bolster support for Rea- 
gan administration policy in Central 
. America, a House committee staff 
said in a sharply critical report re- 
leased yesterday. . 
The Intelligence Committee staff 
report focused on several intelligence 
estimates and briefings dealing with 
Nicaragua’s military buildup, outside 
support for guerrillas in El Salvador 


and a crackdown against the Miskito. 


Indians by Nicaragua's Marxist re- 
- gime. : , 

“Taken as a whole, intelligence on 

Central America is strong, and its 


task is both difficult and particularly 


“important,” the report said. . 
But it also spelled out “the costs of 
intelligence misuse,” pointing to esti- 


mates produced by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and other intelligence 
agencies “whose primary purpose ap- 
pears less to inform policy choices 
than to help mobilize support for poli- 
cy. fais - 

“This is not to say that these 


' products are intended to convey false- 


hoods, or that they lack serious analy- 
sis. But-the purpose of a product fun-- 
damentally affects its nature,” the re- 
port said. ee 
Such misuse of intelligence esti- 


- mates to promote policy goals, it said, 


results in a loss of “precisely quali- 
fied judgments and rigorous evalua- 
tion of contradictory evidence.” ~ 

A CIA spokesman had no comment " 
onthereport, - Ss 

The staff report said problems 
with recent intelligence on Central 
America were exemplified by a. 


‘ments and misstatements,” it said. 


_ could not help policymakers to under- 


March 4 briefing on external support _ 
for the Salvadoran guerrillas. 


“Although the briefing consisted 
essentially of a rigorous and success- __ 
ful analysis of intelligence data—a | 
very important and informative ac- | 
complishment—the presentation it- 
self was marred by various overstate- 


The report also said that an intelli- 
gence assessment regarding Nicara- 
gua’s removal of the Miskitos from 
their home territory along the Atlan- 
tic Coast “was so selective that’ it 


stand the detailed and often contra- 
dictory “information available - in 


' charges and countercharges by In- 


dians ‘and Sandinistas, and the state- 
ments of Moravians and Catholics, 
among others. ” ie 
ibis = 
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By BARTON REPPERT 


WASHINGTON 


U.S. intelligence agencies resorted to Simplistic, 
estimates in an effort to bolster support for Reagan ads 
Central America, a House committee staff Said in a shary{ 
released Wednesday. : 


The Intelligence Committee staff report focused on several tntelligence 
estimates and briefings dealing with Nicaragua's military buildup, outside 
support for guerrillas in El Salvador and a crackdown against the Miskito 
Indians by Nicaragua's Marxist regime. 


"Taken a5 a whole, intelligence on Central America is strong, and its task is 
both difficult and particularly important,” the report said. 


| But it also spelled out “the costs of intelligence misuse," pointing to 
estimates produced by the CIA and other intelligence agencies "whose primary 
_ purpose appears less to inform policy choices than to help mobilize support for 
policy.” 


“This is nat to say that these procucts are intended to convey falsehoods, or 
that they lack serious analysis. But the purpose of a product fundamentally , 
affects its nature,” the report said. 


Such misuse of intelligence estimates to promote policy goals,-it Said, 
results in a loss of "precisely qualified judgments and rigorous evaluation o 
contradictory evidence.” ; ; : 


Asked about the study, CIA ‘spokesman Dale peterson said, "We have no 
comment." é 


In issuing the study, Rep. Charles Rose, D-N.C., chairman of the panel's 
subcomnittee an oversight and evaluation, said, “It is no secret that our 
committee labored mightily over the decision to release this staff report," 


“Some members believed that we should circulate it only within the 
intelligence community, as a kind of in-house critique," he said. "Some felt the 
Staff report was unfair in its criticisms. Some members shared the intelligence 
agencies’ fear thet public release would damage. public confidence in 
intelligence.” , 


‘Rose said his subcommittee staff has worked with the intelligence egencies 
"to ensure the accuracy and fairness of the report.” 


Also, he said, "I believe that public release of an unclassified report Like 
this, thet both preises and criticizes intelligence performance, will actually ~ 
strengthen public confidence in intelligence and in the congressional oversight 
process." ; : 


| | CONTINUE; 
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LETTERS, 


"WALLACE ON VIETNAM NUMBERS 


New York City : 

In his letter 190 The Nation [Aug.7-14], Lieut. 
Gen. Daniel O. Graham makes a number of 
Specious assertions concerning the CBS News 
Gocumentary ‘'The Uncounted Enemy: A 
Vietnam Deception.” : 

First, the general says he agreed to be in- 
terviewed only after receiving a guarantee 
from me that CBS would air his on-camera 
remarks setting forth his contention that 
MACY estimates of enemy strength in 1967 
and 1968 were not 100 Jow but too high: 
Graham, of course, is one of the officers at 
the heart of the controversy over intelligence 
reporting during the Vietnam War that was 
chronicied in ‘‘The Uncounted Enemy,"” ] 
am not addressing the question of Graham’s 
role in these matters. I simply want 1o make | 
it clear that what he wrote to The Nation 
about my supposed guarantee is untrue. 

Graham refers to an agreement made dur- 
ing 2 telephone conversation he had with 
CBS producer George Crile and myself. The 
general told us he would be pleased to do an 

‘interview with us and asked only that we, in 
the course of the interview, allow him tO ex. ~ 
press his position on enemy strength estj- 
mates. Crile and I assured him that we would 
be happy to film whatever he had to say on 
this subject. That was the extent of the 
agreement. Neither Crile nor | made a 
guarantee to Graham to include any specific 
comments from the interview in the broad- 


F101 /03,..GIA-RDP90-01137R000 00120001-5 
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another. of Graham’s assertions: that there | 
is “ample documentary evidence that the 
C.LA. agreed with military intelligence on 
Strength figures throughout the war.’ The 
general knows this to be untrue, as does ~ 
everyone else involved in the bitter in- 
telligence dispute between the C.I.A. and | 


“MACY during the summer. and fall of 1967, | 


and then again in the months after the Tet 
offensive, ; : 

The fact is, the C.I.A. first challenged the 
military’s enemy strength estimaie of 
285,000 in May 1967 by publishing its own 
estimate of $00,000 in a report to Secretary | 
of Defense Robert McNamara. -The C.LA. | 


; then formally challenged MACV’s numbers 
‘ throughout the summer and fall in numerous | 


and often bitter sessions of the National In- | 
telligence Estimate poard in Langley, 
Virginia, This battle is documented in the 
Pike Committee hearings; in Tom Powers’s | 
book on Richard Helms, The Man Who | 


: Kept the Secrets; and in the testimony of 


the many military and intelligence officers 
interviewed for “The Uncounted Enemy,"* 
To suggest that this was anything but a 
full-scale confrontation between the C.LA, 
and MACY is an attempt 1o rewrite history. 
Beyond that, Graham knows that the CLA: 
only temporarily gave in to MACV’s intrac- 
table position. He knows that after the - 
‘enemy surfaced at Tet, the C.LA. reopened 
the Order of Battle dispute and once again 
supported its estimate of an enemy army in 
the 500,000 range. eer 
So that there can be no question about 
these matters, I am sending the editors of | 
The Nation several C.LA, memorandums 
and cables directly Pertaining to this con- . 
troversy, These documents demonstrate how 
fundamental the differences were between 
the C.1.A. and MACV over the critical ques- 
tion of the size of the enemy the United 
States was fighting. Mike Wallace 
CBS News 


a 
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_ Casey Has Strengthened CIA 


By L. EDGAR PRINA 
* WASHINGTON — A year has 


‘passed since the Senate Intelligence. 


Committee reported it could find no 
basis for concluding that William Jo- 
seph Casey Jr. was unfit to serve as 
director of Central Intelligence: 

Tf that wasn’t damning with faint 
praise it indicated that the commit- 


_ “tee had, as the Capitol Hill expres- 


sion goes, only “a minimum of high 
regard” for him. 


But if the committee were to make ; 


a judgment on Casey's job perform- 
ance today, it almest certainly would 
be phrased in positive, favorable 
terms. - 

Even some of bis severest critics, 
who personally don’t like the’ gruff, 


' Sometimes abrasive New Yorker, ac- 


knowledge he has strengthened the 
CIA in his first 18 months as Lord of 
Langley. ..... 


“Despite the distrust of Casey, he © 


is generally credited with doing a 
good job in beefing up the agency,” 
an aide to one of the most critical 
senators said. : 

<A strapping six-footer, the 69-year- 
old veteran of the Otfice of Strategic 
‘Services (OSS) in Werld War i, is on 
a roll. He is exhibiting the calm as- 


William Casey dr. ——e 


man wae loves his job 


and feels he’s on topofit 

.. Such was not the case when he was 
haled before the Senate committee to 
explain why he appointed the contro- 
versial and inexperienced Max C. 
Hugel as his deputy for clandestine 


. Operations and failed to provide all 
_ the information required of. him On 


committee questionnaires. - 

- Casey eventually conceded it was 
“a mistake” for which “I take full 
responsibility” to have appointed 
Hugel, who had by then resigned. 
And the director wound up telling the 


senators more about his own past 


business and government activities 
than they probably wanted to know. 


Casey seems to be able to admit a. 


mistake and learn from it. He agrees 


~ that he failed to devote sufficient at- 


tention to congressional relations 


after his confirmation sailed through ; 
the Senate 95 to 0 in January 1981, - 


+ He came across as a rather reluc- 
fant sharer of intelligence informa- 
tion with the oversight committees. 
Members of the Senate panel were 


particularly irked. Eventually, after 


Hugel business erupted, 
several committee mem- 
bers, Including then. Chair- 
man Barry Goldwater, R-! 
Ariz., suggested - Casey: 
shouldresign ~~ 
.. If recent months, howev- ' 
“er, Casey has made an ef- 
‘fort:to keep in closer touch.’ 
He* now invites small 
groups of Senate and House 
committee members to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual in- 
terest over breakfast. 
2 Adm, Bobby R Inman, 
‘who retired as CLA deputy 
-.. director last month, called 
. TiCasey a “good director,” 
adding: 148 
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es“The. only critical -note 


. tMthat I-would make, and I've 


‘made it to Bill, is that he 
-heeds to work harder on his 
‘congressional relations. 


That process also could be 


STAT 


helped if some members of : 


Congress went a little easi-: 
er in their public rhetoric 
toward him” . : 
‘ Casey gave himself. a { 
handicap with- the* news - 
media when he decided that 
‘the CIA once again would 
be “not a low-profile, but a 
no-profile agency.” 

No longer can a reporter 
simply call the agency’s . 
public affairs office and ar- 
range a briefing by one of 
the hundreds, of specialists 
at the CIA complex in near- 
by Langley, Va, as was the 
case during the Carter ad- 
Ministration. =. . 

Such briefings are now 
relatively rare and are of- 
fered on -a quid pro quo 
basis: “If the teporter is 
going to travel abroad and 
agrees to share his insights. 
and information upon his. 
return, -he-will probably find 
that a specialist is avail-,; 
Unclassified CIA 3 
Search reports on stich: 
things as Soviet oil produc. ' 
tion or U.S.S.R. arms trans-: 
fers to Third World coun- 
tries no longer are brought 
to the attention of interest.” 


ed reporters, nor mailed to: 


them upon request.” = 
In an address to agency 


‘employees, Casey.said he -. 


‘believes the ‘CIA will be. 
» More effective and more re-’ 
* spected “if we cut down on’ 
* hawking our wares” and: 


concentrate of excellence in 


co 


meter m A VECARED 


Pre ces 
finan eerie Ae 


ON FAGS 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
18 July 1982 
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Numbers Game Clouds Toll in Lebanon 


‘Battle Over the Truth’ Rages 


By Glenn Frankel 


Washington Posi Foreign Service ~ 


Senate Foreign Relations Chairman Charles Percy (R- 


Ill.) said in a hearing last Tuesday that U.S. intelligence 


officials had confirmed to him that 10,000 civilians had. 


been killed in the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 


_. Two days later, State Department spokesman Dean 
Fischer told reporters that “there are no reliable figures 


available at ‘this time.” On Friday, congressional sources 
said privately that Central Intelligence Agency officials 
had told them in briefings that the figure was between 
5,000 and 10,000. 
Meanwhile, the Israeli government issued a new report 
putting civilian dead at 600, while Lebanese officials in 
Beirut said their count showed 18,000 killed. bs 
And so the thicket of claims and counterclaims over 
the number of civilian dead grew more dense last week 
with the participants in the conflict and the- United 
States compounding the confusion and uncertainty in 
what has emerged as the key issue in the debate over 
whether Israel's invasion was justified. od 
Widely disparate figures have been presented for ci- 
vilian deaths, as well as for civilian wounded .and refu- 
gees, and Israel and its opponents have accused each 
other of grossly distorting the body count for political 
The numbers game thus has become the main ammu- 
nition in the other war that Israel and its opponents are 
waging~-the propaganda war that Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin has called “a battle over the truth.” 
_ The United States has added to the fog by issuing 


conflicting accounts of the casualties, Percy said _intelli- 


Zence officials labeled as accurate an estimate of 10,000 
ivilian deaths that he first received from the Lebanese 
ambassador to the United Nations. 
Tcv added that the “unconfirmed” 
estimate mav be as hich as 14,000. 
Percy's executive assistant, Scott 
Cohen, said Friday that Walter J. 
Stoessel Jr., while acting secretary of 
state, had told Percy that the gov- 
emment “accepted” that figure, 
which has been used publicly by © 
other senators, including Paul Tson- 
ges (D-Mass.) and Claiborne Pell 
(D-R.1).  - 


Sources in the House of Repre- 


sentatives sev the CIA gave them 
10,000 They said confusion ma 


y 
have arisen because the 10.000 figure 
Et 
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many as 3,000 of those killed were 
_combatants. But there appeared to 


be no way to verify independently _ 
the CIA's f €8, nor determine on 


what they are based, 
a CIA spokeswoman, sald weenie 


' American supporters of the Israeli 
military operation say that no-mat- 
ter how high the civilian losses, the 
invasion is justifiable because the 


the agency had no comment on the _Israeli Army has taken massive and 


atter, 

Sen. Patrick J. Leahy (D-Vt.), a 
member of the Senate Select Intel- 
ligence Committee, said yesterday 
that much of what he had been told 
in intelligence briefings had been 
“nothing moré than a rehash of what 
was in the newspapers... . I’ve 
heard numbers all over the place 
depending on who's doing the brief- 
ing.” , 

Many firsthand observers of the 
scene in southern Lebanon agree 
with Fischer that an accurate esti- 
mate is not possible. The mass 
movement of civilian populations 
fleeing the war, the possibility that 
large numbers of civilians who 
sought shelter in basements of build- 
ings were buried alive in bombing 
and shelling attacks, the Moslem 
custom of burying the dead within 
24 hours of death—all have been 
cited as reasons why no accurate 
total can be determined. _ 

“You have to picture the scene of 
the entire population of South Leb- 
anon fleeing back and forth across 
the landscape trying to get out of the 
battle zone,” said Dr, Christopher 
Giannou, a Canadian surgeon and 
Palestinian supporter who worked in 
Sidon before his arrest by the Is- 
raelis last month. But Giannou, who 
later was released without charge, 
said at a press conference here last 
Friday that he was convinced from 


his own observation that the death . 
toll in Sidon slone far exceeded Is- — 
reel’s claim for the entire operation. 


Israel hes buried large numbers of 


the dead in mass graves and spread 


lime over decomposing corpses. Is- 


raeli officiels say those actions were | 


taken for health reasons, but oppo- 
nents say the burials also have been 
used to conceal the death toll. 


L “Tt wi 
043006 tr: 
said. 


unusual precautions—~such as drop- 
ping leaflets on cities warning of at- 
tacks and allowing time for evacu- 
ations—to protect civilian lives and 
because the continuing presence of 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion in Lebanon ‘had Jed to civil 
strife causing the deaths of between 
70,000 and 100,000 civilians during 
the past decade. They also blame the 
PLO for civilian deaths, asserting 
that PLO fighters used schools, hos- 
pitals and other civilian institutions 
for shelter from Israeli assaults. 
_. “Even if the 10,000 figure is cor- 
rect, as horrible and poignant as that 
would be, it has to be seen in the 
context of the terrible figures of the 
past,” said Hyman Bookbinder, 
Washington representative for the 
American Jewish Committee. “Only 
history will judge—if this operation 
puts a final end to the killing in Leb- 
anon, then it may prove worthwhile.” 
Israel’s supporters concede that 
early estimates of high losses cost 


‘Israel some popular support and 


caused some longtime American 
Jewish supporters of Israel to oppose 
the invasion. Even more important, 
high civilian losses challenge the 
widely held belief in this country 
that Israel is a special nation with a 
moral mission, deserving of its spe- 
cial relationship with the United 
States and the massive military and 
economic aid it receives, 

“For the Israelis what’s at stake is 
their self-image both st home and 
abroad as a decent people,” said Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset, a noted Jewish 
sociologist who has opposed the in- 
vasion. ; 

Leahy ‘said many congressmen, : 
including himself, would weigh the 
numbers of civilian deaths in decid- 
ing their future attitude toward Is- 

ve a direct bearing on 
eign policy issues,” he- 
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Disinformation: Or, Why the 
Verify an Arms-Control A 


Edward Jay Epstein 


: W Weinberger revealed last April that 
the Soviet Union had achieved superiority over 
the United States in intercontinental missiles, he 
Provoked a furor in Congress over the status of 
the nuclear balance. Weinberger’s revelation also 
pointed to an intelligence failure of unprecedented 
proportions that extended back over two decades, 
and that cast a great shadow of doubt over the 
capacity of the United States to keep accurate track 
of the Soviet military arsenal and therefore to verify 
any arms-contro] agreement with the Soviet Union 
in the future. 

In 1961, the Soviet Union, despite all its bluff 
and bluster, had deployed only four cumbersome 
and unreliable intercontinental missiles. U.S. intelli- 
gence had confidently asserted that there was no 
way the Soviet Union could ever deploy the num- 
ber of missiles necessary to threaten the rapidly ex- 
panding American missile force without providing 
years of advance warning, 

Such confidence then seemed fully warranted, as 
U.S. intelligence had through its technical wizardry 
found means of intercepting virtually all the Soviet 
missile-testing data, or telemetry, and of determin- 
ing the accuracy of the missiles. It was on the basis 
of this powerful array of intelligence about Soviet 
activity that American leaders made crucial deci- 
sions throughout the 1960's concerning the number, 
location, and defense of America's missiles, 

Yet in the event, chese intelligence assumptions 
proved to be seriously flawed. Even though its mis- 
sile testing was being relentlessly monitored by 
America’s electronic sentinels in space and on Jand, 
the Soviet Union, without alerting U.S. intelli- 
gence, managed to develop—and deploy—missiles 
with multiple warheads accurate enough to attack 
the most hardened missile silos in the United States, 


—— 
Epwarp Jay EpsTers writes often on issues of intelligence. 
Among his books in this field are Legend: The Secret 
World of Lee Harvey Oswald and Inquest: The Warren 


Commission “"®pproveds FomRelease: 2006/0 1/03 


contributed articles ta the Neu Yorker, the New York 
Tienes Muagetimne, and Commentary (including “The War 
Within the CIA,” August 1978). 


NOs  Waeqiiers.. ladeice Pudaas 


HEN Secretary of Defense Caspar - 


How could such 
been detected? 

At first, explan_ us wor tunis incredible intelli- 
gence failure tended to focus on the errors of the 
American analysts. Ihe. inability to see improved 
Soviet missile accuracy was attributed either to the 
prevailing disposition grossly to underestimate 
Soviet technical competence, or to incorrect assump- 
tions about the method by which Soviet scientists 
tested missile accuracy. The fault, in other words, 
lay in self-deception. 

However, when the data taken from the Soviet 
missiles were studied in retrospect, with the help of 
new and better methods of analysis, it appeared that 
considerably more wag involved in the intelligence 
failure than American mistakes and self-deception. 
This reanalysis suggested that the Soviet Union had 
deliberately and Systematically misled American in. 
telligence by manipulating and “biasing,” as it is 
called, the missile transmissions that were being in- 
tercepted. In other words, by channeling doctored 
data into our most sophisticated scientific spying de- 
vices, Soviet intelligence had duped the satellites 
and antennas on which American intelligence had 
come to depend. The Soviets had thereby effected a 
decisive change in the delicate balance of strategic 
missiles. 

After nearly a decade of bitter debate within the 
secret world of intelligence, the deception issue still 
remains unresolved. Recently a plan was drawn up 
by the National Security Council staff to place tech- 
nical as well as human spies under the scrutiny of a 
centralized counterintelligence authority. The pro- 
ponents of this reorganization argue that without 
such an “all-source” unit, able to piece together in- 
formation from secret agents, surveillance cameras, 
and the interception of coded messages and tele. 
metry, the various intelligence-gathering services 
could again be easily deceived. The opponents of 
this plan in the American intelligence agencies 
doubt that the Soviets ever in fact orchestrated a 

CIR RIP Y66 113 ROOD 160 F200D4iBicated moni- 
toring devices, and reject the proposed centraliza- 


Won as unnecessary and destructive of morale. The 
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Casey’s Shadows: ‘i 
'A Greater Emphasis - 
* On CIA Analysis 


In the huge marble entrance hall of the © 
Central Intelligence Agency outside Wash- 
. ington, one wall bears the words, ‘And Ye Is 
 Shajl Know the Truth and the Truth Shall : 
‘ Make You Free.” The wall opposite is in- | 
_ scribed with stars, “In Honor of Those 
_ Members of the CIA Who Gave Their Lives 
{ in the Service of Their Country.” Below the 
stars, a glass display case holds a book in - 
which -each star is followed by the name of ° 
the slain CIA member it stands for. Some 
of the stars have only blank spaces beside 
' them, to-mark the -names-that will never: 
be revealed. a 
be This dual ‘commitment; ‘to Secrecy and ,. 
‘sto knowledge, is the hallraark-of-a govern-::' 
. nent. intelligence agency. Most of our at-« 
_ tention to the CIA in the past decade has. 
. been concentrated on the secrecy part, But :- 
_ CIA Director William Casey, in a recent in-? ‘| 
i terview, wanted mainly to talk about what | 
he was doing about the less glamorous and” 
more important matter of how the agency ° 
analyzes and reports information. hae 
He did say that the CLA was now active: 
_again in. clandestine. activities. albeit in ¢ 
post-Watergate style. ‘There's a lot of talk | a 
about my being trigger-happy,” Mr: Casey | 
“defended himself; “but lots ‘of ‘the. little. 
B ambit world : are under pressure” 


_ Capital Chronicle 
- os “by Suzanne Garment 


from Soviet-backed -forces, “We've gotten : 
out of the business of security assistance, © 
but we're doing lots for them in fields like - 
}- communications. j 
'“  “Ror instance, we helped in the El Sal 1, 
vador election. In Honduras, we put people 
_ through school and gave thern instruments 
_ that can detect how much metal a truck is 
carrying. Some countries we help just with 
photographic information, or sensors, or 
training for anti-terrorist forces. It’s all 
done with local people and just a handful of 
_ officers.” ; 

But just “aS important : “was: what was 
happening to intelligence analysis. The es- : 
timates program—the process by which - 
the intelligence community, within the CLA 
and elsewhere, produces its major pieces . 
of analysis—had been ‘‘way down,”’ Mr. 


a ing.” ; Saced 


“Mate -was prepared, Swe now. have the. 
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problem was simply money: In the seven” 
‘or eight years prior to the last year ‘of the 
Carter administration, the agency had 
“Jost 50% a Its pene ands us 70 ds its fund- 


; g pro 

has bee cuanged Now high ‘officials don't: 
merely get a package of written materials. 
sent over by the agency. Instead they hear 
a presentation from a briefing officer. He . 
then reports back to headquarters on what 
types of questions the officials asked. and if ° 
there might be a need for more of certain i 
kinds of information. 

These changes in the way the CIA han- 
dies intelligence are all of a piece. They . 
are designed to make disputes in the intel- 
_ligence community more visible, ‘produce... 
‘information on the politicians’ timetable, . 
reorganize the analysts to make their prod- 
uct conform more closely to decision mak- 
_ers' needs and tighten the day-to-day con-. 
nection between high government officials :! 
and the agency. If they work, they- will 
make the CIA more relevant. They will: 
also make the agency, more political, by_ 
forcing analysts to attuine themselves more 
closely to the schedules.and agendas of the - 
Politicians who are ‘their’ customers.”*” :.. 

“Mr. Casey's Strategy is ‘to 


The probien wadh't at money, though. me 
The program “wasn't timely,” said Mr. ‘ 
Casey, “and “it- wasn’t ‘relevant. “For ine: 
stance, I asked for an estimate on the. Cun, 
_bans and their activities. 1 got it after two. 
" months—and *" it” “Neglected to’. mention - 
‘Cuba's. relationship with the Soviet.Unian. 1.’ 
sent it back.’ and it took another while. 1 
asked how long it had been in the works. It 
turned out that it was. begun in June of. 
1980. It had gone through -seven alee: 
and the first one was the best.” sf 

Moreover, the estimates were too nar- . 
-Tow in scope: “They were doing these esti-’ 
" mates on a country- by-country basis. They: a 
‘ would do one.on Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
|_Salvaidor. ‘But .no.one.was looking ‘at the. res 
"gional interplay ‘among: these - coyntries..” guaranteed 
“And no one was concentrating on the eco} : Provoke resistance, but its ‘political’ na-| 
; Romie component of these situations, In 20 ; : Tre is precisely what makes it promising. . 


ears;"we-had put-only five estima v After all; itis hard to give .a- =a 
‘te Soviet | pahedeae 3 eae “maker @ good answer ‘unless ‘you are 


‘in to fin 
“We've pot. the esti ting p 1g d out what his question is. out 


|| streamlined,” Mr. ‘Casey said. Instead ‘of’! 


_the compromising and papering-over of dif: | 
;-ferences.that used to go.on at the lower’ 
| levels of the bureaucracy when an, est’ 


chieté of all the agericies comprising thé ir 


“sions.” The ‘issues; -as“one aide ‘to Mr 

- Casey put it; are Grawn:tmore clearly under 

. the New: syStem, “They “are ‘made pak 
Still by Mr. Casey's certainty that.‘‘T'm the’: 

. one responsible : “for “thé estimate, and ‘for. 


giving - a. ‘fair’; -Teflection” “of alternative! 


beni 


: -Mr. ‘Casey: tas also Tee: some aloe: 


changes in the way the. agency:.does: its: 
“short-term analysis. He's‘taken the people, 


in the analytic sections—who used to be di- | 


"vided up into categories like scientific af-_ 
. fairs, societal affairs. and strategic ‘af-” 
‘ fairs—and put them into new sections or- 


ganized along geographic lines. That way, - 


- -he said, they have a better chance of pro-. 
, ducing information that is. immediately. 
" useful to policymakers. He has also estab- : 


lished new analysis centers on two topics : 
of current interest, technology transfer and | 
“insurgency and instability.” . 
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U.S. paying the price for spy folly ~ 


President Reagan has insisted twice 
that the administration was caught com- 
pletely off guard by Israel’s massive inva- 
sion of Lebanon on June 6. If so, there 
ought to be more than a few red faces at 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

If she-ClA.cannot detect the telltale 
Signs of an imminent invasion involving 
tens of thousands of massed Israeli troops, 
@ partial call-up of reservists, and the 
movement of several thousand tanks, 
armored vehicles, artillery pieces and 
hundreds of aircraft, something is seri- 
ously wrong with America’s intelligence 
cormmunity. 


And, in fact, something is wrong. This _ 


most recent failure of intelligence — made 
all the more inexcusable by the fact that 


Israel is an open society and 4 de facto ally: -*- 


of the United States — is but the latest in. ‘ 
a dismal series. Six months ago, ‘the - 


administration was caught similarly 
unaware by a declaration of martial Jaw in 
Poland that had obviously been planned 
months in advance. - 


In December 1979, the Carter admin- - 


istration was totally surprised by the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan — an act of 
‘premeditated aggression carried out by 
five Soviet army divisions and requiring a 
lengthy mobilization along the Soviet- 
Afghan frontier. And a year before that, 
the CIA had remained blissfully ignorant 
of the revolutionary storm that would 
shortly depose America’s closest ally in 
the strategically vital Persian Gulf region. 

It is hardly a coincidence that these 
glaring intelligence lapses followed 
closely on the heels of the Carter adminis- 
tration’s decision to de-emphasize the col- 
lection of so-called “human-source’” 


= 


intelligence, known in the trade as 
HUMINT. 


Carter’s CIA director, Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, dutifully purged the agency's 
HUMINT branch by summarily dismiss- 
ing more than 800 senior intelligence offi- 
cers responsible for managing the 
clandestine collection of intelligence in 


foreign countries.. 
The staggering damage inflicted by | 
these wholesale firings has never been 
repaired, and probably cannot be made | 
good for, years to come. Nor have the 
resulting intelligence gaps been filled, as 
anticipated, by such electronic | 
intelligence-gathering means as photo 
reconnaissance from satellites and air- 
craft and the monitoring of radio trans-., 
missions. eee eae ee 


~One example in particular suggests the 
terrible cost of the Carter-Turner purge. It 
has been reliably reported that a full year 
after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
not one CIA officer in that country could 
speak Russian! The thought of an agency 
case officer attempting to recruit Soviet 
agents through a translator would be 
laughable were it not so pathetic. _. =... 


Last month, President Reagan went to 
CIA headquarters in Langley, Va.,.to sign 
legislation making it a crime to knowingly. 
reveal the identity of a clandestine Ameri- 
can agent. Reagan assured the assembled 
CIA employees that they were on the “win- 
ning side” in the East-West struggle. - 

The president and his CIA director, 
William Casey, could lend added credence 
to that prediction by redoubling efforts to 
rebuild the still-shattered clandestine ser- 
vice. one 
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_ _ UN.AldeBacksUS.Stand The _Central Intelligence Agency has| 
‘|. This approach has been criticized by | ~qecloded. for example, that in Europe TS rein E-UPOpE. 
Special to The New York Times .several Congressional tuclear . policy! here is a “moderate hike at. 


WASHINGTON, June 20 — United |, 
States officials and nuclear policy spe- | 
cialists fear that they may be losing a | 
35-year-old battle to curb the spread of | 


there could be an attempt to damage a 


Specialists. But it has been Warmly en- 
dorsed by, among others, Hans Blix, di- 


wer plant or to carrv out black- 
- Mail by threatenin 


' fuclear weapons. ; a 
:~ Critics.of the Reagan Administration 
i say the White House has placed insuffi- 
; cient emphasis on stopping nuclear pro-’ 
‘liferation. A policy put forth in a paper 


i approved last month by President Rea- 
| gan, they argue, will-lead to increased 
Cisiripution of plutonium, a material. 
used in nuclear weapons, which will un. 
dermine efforts to slow the 
: Administration officials deny that } 
this will be the effect of the policy. But 
officials and private analysts agree that 
efforts to discourage the spread of nv.- | 
clear arms have been severely compli- | 


cated by growing international and re-!' 


' “The alarm bells are ringing Joud and 
-Clear with respect to these four,” Mr. 
Blixsaidearlythisyear,.° = 

Under the treaty, 116 nations have 
forsworn nuclear weapons; 45 have not. 


Causes for Nuclear Worry 


1 


encour- 
to develop a 
and other spe-! 


Nuclear policy specialists say these; fear that the conflict with Britain may 


{ alarms ding rompt Argentina to build a nuclear 
gional tensions that put pressure on na- i moresoftiy: are eeun : po pomewnat bombs especially since the Falkland 
tons such as Israel and Argentina tode- “ qno country capable of developing| Surrender caused a loss of face for 
_ velop and test atomic devices. . ; @atomic weapons has acceded to the 


' Robert H. Kupperman, a nuclear spe- | 


treaty in the last five years. Switzer-| 
, Clalist at Georgetown University’s Cen- | Be ete 


and was the most recent, 


ter for Strategic and International Stud- | 


ies, Said with reference to the Israeli in-’ 
vasion of Lebanon and the British-Ar.. 
_| gentine fighting in the Falklands: 

“We had better start thinking not just. 
about how to stop nations from getting 
nuclear weapons, but how to stop them 
from using the weapons they will inévi- 
tably get.” ‘ 

“The emergence of some new nuclear 
powers is unavoidable,” concluded 
Lewis A. Dunn in a book published soon 
after he joined the Administration 4s. 

| Special assistant to Under Secretary of , 
| State Richard T. Kennedy, a central fig. | 
ure in nuclear policy matters. 

Many nuclear specialists have in-. 

‘creasingly begun to focus on “manag- 
ing” a world in which tnany nations 
have nuclear weapons, rather than on 
preventing the spread of the weapons. 

But the Reagan Administration re- 
mains officially committed to prevent- 
ing the spread. In Senate testimony last 
month, Mr. Kennedy called this a “fun- 
damental commitment,” : 

Toward that goal, the Administration 
has emphasized measures to allay polit- 
ical and military security concerns of 
countries and to enhance regional 
stability. Approved For 


-@The International Atomic Energy 
Agency has become increasingly polar- 
ized and politicized, as have many other 


: United Nations organizations. Some 
‘ Government analysts fear that growing 


political confrontations between West. 
em industrialized countries. and devel- 
oping nations could eventually under- 
mine the agency's system of interna- 
tional safeguards, such as inspections. 
' GIisrael’s attack on an Iraqi research 
reactor a year ago weakened the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency’s abil- 
ity to safeguard nuclear facilities osten- 
sibly designed for peaceful: purposes, 
The air strike touched off a debate on 
whether the agency was capable of 
quickly detecting a diversion of nuclear 
material from a facility. The dispute 
has further shaken international confi- 
dence in the agency. 
9A sagging demand for energy has 
triggered a slump in sales of nuclear 
reactors and a decline in the growth of 
nuclear power, This, in turn, has in- 
creased Strains on the international sys- 
tem of export controls aimed at slowing 
the spread of sensitive technology to 
countries that might be trying to de 
velop nuclear weapons. a, 
9Growing sophistication of terrorist 
groups and a spread of “mininukes” 


| 
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: 


Argentina poses a special problem - 
not only because it has declined to sign. 
the nonproliferation treaty or to submit : 
all of its nuclear facilities to inspection, - 
but also because it is building what is 
known as an “independent fuel cycle” 
-— the ability to produce everything re- 
quired for nuclear power. This would 
give Argentina the ability to make nu- 
clear weapons quickly, without violat- 
ing any safeguards agreements. 


Bomb Helps Weak Feel Strong 


“Nuclear tests are political state- 
ments, a country’s way of showing that 
it has hair on its chest,” said Warren H. 


4 


' Donnelly, a senior specialist at the Li.’ 
, brary of Congress and author of the re- 


port on Argentina. ‘So naturally there 
_is concern about the growth of pres- 
, sures that could lead a 


y like Ar- 
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| Special to The New YorkTices 2 


Despite Foes and Skepti 


- WASHINGTON, June 9 — Despite 


consiasra’ 


itism, the Reagan Ad- 
pressing ahead with aa 
ambitious civil defense j program that it 
Exery and will mi 
casualties should suck a waroccern 
in Rlarch, Prosident Reagan ap 
proved a seven-year, $4.3 billicy pro- 
grain designed to evacuate up to two. 
thirds of the country’s” population 
deetued to be “at ris 
rural Araésica, Thos 
core from about 400 areas near de 
sted installations o¢ fromm 
2OTE than 50, oy peop:e 28 : 


Ang 

White House onic, 

"would decide this 
Congress to expar.d the prograra by ar- 
Gther £3 Ehvicn to protect the nstion’s . 
key ¥ in ndustrin facities and workers.” 


. ion ta Providing sMowey 7! 
Ove i ae oars, Civil defense ba 
Clee raare political heat than ities 


: “1, dafense orecane - 
fons will net sa ves but do fuel the ° 
aa$ race aad armsant te a boondoggle 
forstateandlocalccntractors. — - ; 
Froponeasts, on the other hand, main- 
tain that the planrig will save lives in 
the remote chance of nuclear war, They 
also say it euhances nuclear deterrence * 
wy persvading the Soviet Union that it 
eoud nut Cesinroy the United States 
poprlation i a imclear strixe, 
tre Adcuoinistration has requested 
§252.2 millicn for the fiscal year 1963, 
which begins in October, more than 
eoubls the amount approved last year, 
bul the increase faces stiff political op- 
dion. The Hause Ariazd Services 
Cermnittee approved the request, but 
its Senate counterpart cut it in half last 
racath, The Jezislation has mot boen 
voted on bythe full RouseorSenate. —__ 
. Inthe Administration there is also a : 
wifi. Several rmilitary-minded officials ; 
favor increases for offensive weap< 
rather than racre money for civil 
fenta, which constitutes chout one ; 
thousandth of the Pentagon's budgei pa 


2 public antinathy aod pro - 


&3 Wil morke ar uclear war less , 
nimize Amarican : 


sc” to 3,040 sites in | 
2 evacuated would, . 


5 ce ane 
all whether to ash | 
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quest. Those officials predict that un- 
-less Con. grees is willing to approve the 
cexqnested this ya ar, civil 
ee are acre fo re- 


‘systematic 
n of how the nation could 
‘za thermonuclear war. But’ 
va furthe Federal Emerzoncy 
Mauagecient: Agency,> the - civilian 
agency that coordinates planning and 
relief for natural and milicary disas- 
id-that ondy.a few jurisdictions 
cted evacuation plan 
wz these is Nery York, whose City 
‘Counci! voted Jeter ay to rejecta Plan 
to move city re 3 Upstats 
; ton, 2 Sh0kes 
emerger. oye GENCY, § ‘eaid belor: 
York vote that 17 of 2,80) jusi 


beet es 


mforthe 
>be New. 
ctions, 


inehiding Philadelphia ang Cambridge, 
-Biass., ad reje acied Seer 


Outline of Russian Neves Ti 


i Louis ¢ oO. ‘Giuttrida, cir 
emergency Agency, 
Penni E ai 


RGD 

“Very Ser Serious civil de! 
Tisslan oro: grary « emis) rs. 

plata as 7 

of the ; “of the semtry’s 3 leaders 31 


trial ors, “and plar pins for_ mass 
evacua even on sO fvorm major 
cities Aa new 
C artral 1Ak _— 

“The ts my thes 


: y ; 
for years Ine: ‘ieates the contidence they 


have in their progr aim,” sald ir. Gint 

frida, a friend of Nir. and are 

tired Army colonel] who. advised Califor- 

nia on cesis plans before joining the 
‘Reagan Administration. 

' At the sare time, however, Mr. Gint. 
frida and omer Adm: nistration ficials 
do not basa their j of the 
American program on tha Soviet effort, 

“‘Galess the Soviet Union dismantles 
every nuclear missile, our population 
will remain atrisk,” said John Brinker- 

snanagement ad- 
te director for 


piansen nd: : 
Sim i, Perla, Assist 


afense for Interns- 


ics, A 


bere efficacy 


| tion, who left Idoscow ia. I23k. 


STAT 


OSS: 


WUStre cio: 


Presses Ahead on Civil Defense: 


tional Security Policy, recen 
Senate 2 sudcormit i 
be jetzments about tire 

whe Lent, v the 


hela by ’ 
of that poty A 
defended the Administrat 
on the gre: ae ae ity 


Ber he 


future that they can expicic i? 

of any civil defense progr 

deepen cur sense of vulners: 

thereby aes the United 
aly 


Thomas J. Watson, 
ambassadors ‘to Mosca, re ae 
tried to evaluate the Russ an pi 
while serving thera. Th 
thas the country did no 
-a progreca that could effective aly shelter 
alarge partof the polation. 
‘Prozcais ilat Never Fty’ 


“The Soviets are % wery food at estab. 
lishing lots of bureans to work on 
projects that never fly,” said lir. Wat- 
son, the for chairman of the Inter- 
national Business Machiios oe 


“Their civil defense prog 
key, as they are begin 
said Adin, Noel Gayles, 
director of the Metis 
Agency and former . Cou 

_ Chief of United States forcms in the Fa- 
cific, ; 
According to inteilige: SGUYCES, 
7 
12 
ero 


But it’s a tmistaie, . Witla 


CUNTINUED 
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The ‘Smear’ Smeare. 


I find it strange that The Post failed 
‘to tell its.readers anything about the 


Substance of the charges that TV‘ 
Guide. has leveled against CBS News - 


and its attack on.Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland in the documentary, 


“The Uncounted Enemy: A Vietnam - 


Deception,” though The Post ran a 


2,200-word article by Tom Shales on 
the story {The ‘Smear’. Controversy,”::.-. 


Style, May 22]. 


Here are some of. the things that . 


TV Guide discovered, with the help 
of leaks from CBS staffers incensed 
by the violations of CBS News regula- 
tions and the rigged research that 
went into the program: 


1, One of the chief. witnesses 
‘against Gen. Westmoreland,- ‘Sam: 


‘Adams, was: paid $25,000 by =.” 


hearsal prior to his on-camera 
interview. CBS News stand- 
ards require that all such inter- 
views be spontaneous and un-. 
rehearsed except in rare cases, 
when approval is given by the 
head of CBS News, and the 
audience is informed that the - 
interview was not spontaneous. 

2. Gen, Westmoreland, when . . 
interviewed by Mike Wallace. - .. 
said at least 10 times that the ~ 
number of Vietcong thrown into 
the Tet offensive - proved that 
the Army’s estimates of Viet- 
cong strength were overstated, 
not understated, as the CBS 
program contended. That argument 
was not aired. Instead, Mr. Wallace 
told the viewers just the opposite. 


3. Gen. Westmoreland was shown’ . 
confidently asserting that the enemy’. 


infiltration rate from the north in the 
fall of 1967 was 20,000 a month, and 


Mr. Wallace used that to make the - 


point that Gen. Westmoreland had fal- 
sified the figures in 1967, when he had 
said the rate was around 7,000.a 
month, The full transcript of Gen. 
Westmoreland’s interview shows that 
he expressed uncertainty about the fig- 
ures and said he would have to check 
his records. He did so, and wrote to Mr, 


Wallace to say that the lower figure was” 


correct. Mr, Wallace ignored the correc- 
tion and used the incorrect figure to 
convict Gen. Westmoreland of lying. 

4, Mr. Wallace explained to Gen. 
Westmoreland that he had not in- 
terviewed his top intelligence officer, 


Gen. PAibiprDweédkdron Reléage 200G40itL06n; GIAHRAPRQ-A; 


in the case CBS was making, be- 


cause Mr. Davidson was “very, very 
etal ™ RE Tyo . 


pa RATT AT | 


__Fepresent 


By Ohlsson 
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ae 5. CBS created the impression 


that Gen. Westmoreland had ord- 
‘ered his staff officers, who were ne- 
gotiating order-of-battle estimates 
with the CIA, not to permit the esti- 
mate of enemy strength to go above 


_ 800,000. The head of the MACV ~ 
delegation, Gen. George Godding, — 


- had told CBS that was not true, and 
Col. Gains “Hawkins, one of .the 
negotiators, told CBS four times 
‘that he had not been given any nu- 
merical ceiling. CBS used Mr. Haw- 
kins and an officer who did not even 
Gen. Westmoreland’s 
headquarters in an effort to buttress 

' the charge that there was a ceiling. 


-that Gen. Westmoreland was guilty 


of doctoring intelligence data before 
he began his investigation. He 


"edited the interviews to support that . 


view and killed entirely important 
‘interviews, such as the one with 
Walt W. Rostow, that demolished 
the argument. _ 

Mr. Shales did not mention these 
or any of the other specific serious 
charges leveled against CBS News. 
Mr. Shales devoted 825 words to the 
fact that TV Guide is published by 
Walfer Annenberg, a friend of Rich- 


- ard Nixon and Ronald Reagan, and to 
- the supposed implications of that. 


fact. ; 

On a WRC talk show; Mr. Shales 
explained that he had not bothered 
to check out the accuracy of any of 
the stories presented on another 
CBS program, “People Like Us,” 
because CBS News is a nwt 


to question its veracity. Apparently 
Mr. Shales believes that anyone who 


Lf ee eT eee 


_gtaphs to-a discussion of Walter An- | 


- 6. The producer of the program, 
. George Crile, had his mind made up: 


sented in the TV Guide -article | 
“CBS News and was given are ae . 


nenberg, the publisher of TV Guide. , 
Mr. Shales tells us Mr. Annenberg is | 
a “conservative millionaire,” “a long- | 
time devoted Republican,” “bosom | 
buddies with Richard Nixon” and “an i 
intimate pal of Ronald Reagan”. “ . 

What does all of this have to do | 
with the merits of the argument pré- | . 


-under discussion? If articles 
‘in magazines ‘or newspapers | 
_ are to be judged not on their ’ 
".. merits but on personal and 
political facts about their 
publishers, journalism as we 
. know it would come to ‘an 

end, replaced by a series of 
_, ’ Uninformative personal ven- 

_ dette, 
ws. WILLIAM F. GAVIN 
saitioMelean oS ag 

: O° Cueyy tt 

‘As amazed as I was to read Mr. 
Shales’ smugly suggestive and 
condescending piece on TV 
Guide’s “Anatomy of a Smear,” 
. I was even more astounded that | 
‘. this drivel got by the editors. 

After suffering through some six | 
paragraphs of innuendo suggesting | 
that the TV Guide article may be. 
nothing but some sort of conspirato- 
tial outgrowth of President Reagan’s 
friendship with TV Guide publisher 


. Walter Annenberg, Mr. Shales finally 


addresses the merits of the article. - 

More _important, however, Mr. 
Shales’ suggestive diatribe against the 
TV Guide article fails on two counts: 
it never addresses the article's specific . 
criticisms of the CBS documentary on 
US. reporting of events in Vietnam, 
and it suffers from a narrow, self-cen- 
tered view of investigative journalism. 
Mr. Shales complains that TV 
Guide’s examination of the CBS: 
documentary “may help bring about a 
chill on investigative” reporting. What 
does he think the TV Guide article 
was, anyway? we 

I'm afraid Mr. Shales wouldn't 


1a7 ROQQAAOd AO Anrative report any- 


where—unless it came from the fash- 
ionable anti-government - school of 
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By JOSEPH VOLZ _. 
Washington (News Bureau)—Sen. Malcolm Wallop (R- 


’ Wyo.), &.membér of ‘the Senate eee Comittee, 
"yesterday accused CIA professionals of bun ing one: telli-: “defer to the U.S: but w ie stale ec, acon 
” Sence estimate after nother over the'last six:years;  . - ected to the U.S. but was sent to Vienna seven -years ago 


~ spies. Shadrin disappeared after meeting with the Soviets 
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Valloped on the Hill 


_ @ The American people has been “surprised by the size> 
scope and purpose of the Soviet military buildup” because 


“of inaccurate intelligence. 


“ @ The CIA bungled the ‘so-calléd Shadrin” case, he 
charged. Nicholas Shadrin was a Soviet Navy captain who 


, by the FBI and the CIA a8 a double agent to meet with Soviet 


surveillance of the meeting. -~ ee See ee eee 
-__ CIA covert action proposals Wallop has seen “lead me 
above all to ask, so what? The agency may be able to carry 


hon - formation forwarded to the-White House was based on any 
CIA desire to “skew” ‘the facts to fit the political beliefs of 


tncumbent administrations, oe 


wom me : me SS gee 


eS 


‘ Jotin McMahon before Senate 
" committee looking into his nomination 


- as deputy director 
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Soviet Troop Estimates 


mag” 
a i * assoctated Press 


The CIA has “increased its esti- 
“mate of Soviet. military. manpower. 

~ by. 1 million men to a new total of 
’ §.8 million, Rep. Les Aspin (D- Wis) 
said yesterday, .- 


_- The new fi igure,. however, Teflects - 
= jan, improved estimate of Soviet non: - 
1978 estimate putting total Soviet | 
_inilitary manpower at 4.3 million 
‘counted 520,000 troops. as ag 
’. bat forces. 
“ “The larger-estimate represents no ~ 
: increase in Soviet numerical strength - 


~ combat troops assigned to construc- 
- tion, civil defense and internal secu- 
. rity rather than an increase in fight- 
ing manpower, Aspin said. ~~ 


“and no.incredge-in the CLA’s esti- 
, mate of what it refers to as the ‘na- 
~ tional, security: force.’. Manpower in 


’ the combat services is still estimated. 


7. at 4.3 million,” he said. 
;.< “Some. people are going to distort 
. the new estimate to make the public 
© think the Soviets are stronger, when. 
* really they have no additional mil- 
'<jtary capability and all the newly 
-= discovered troops are doing the same 
‘stuff we thought. they were doing 
ve awa fewer people,” he said. 


be Sn fact, it underscores how inef- | 


CIA Is Said to Increase | 
| 
| 


ficient the’ Soviets are how the! 


‘Russian forces get less kill for the’ 


kopek,” he said. a | 
CIA spokesman ° Dale Peterson 
said-the agency would have no = 


ment until it had been able to study 


Aspin’s statement. er \ 
According to Aspin, the CIA’s 


. The revised Soviet, ‘military ‘total 
greatly outnumbers: America’s 2.1. 


million uniformed military person- 


nel. But Aspin, a member of the} 
House Armed Services Committee, 
noted that “under the plleveluntes!| 
force, the U.S. armed forces have! 
begun learning to economize on uni-| 
formed manpower. Non-military jobs! 
have been handed over to civilians.” ! 

“The Soviets still have conscrip- 


-tion and pay their recruits 3.80 ru- -| 


bles (about $6) 4 month,” he -said.' 
“They can afford to be profligate, 
with: ‘manpower while. the US. zat 


citary.cammot?. De 
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_ The CIA adds one million to itsesti. 


mate of Soviet military manpower.  - 
_ However, the increased estimate = 
to a new total of 5.8 million service 
personnel — reflects an improved. 
estimate of Soviet noncombat troops j 
‘Tather than an increase in fighting | 
manpower, Rep. Les Aspin (D., Wis.) | 
Said yesterday. ‘Some. people are | 
going to distort the new estimate to ! 
make the public think the Soviets are - 
‘Stronger, when really they have no | - 
additional military capability and all » 
-the newly: discovered troops are 
doing the same stuff we thought they . 
were doing. with fewer: people,” As- 
pin said Aspin,’a member. of the 4 
.House Armed Services Committee, ': 
said many of the Soviet noncombat | 
‘Troops. Were assigned to construction, | 
civil deferSe and internal security, A, 
‘CIA spokesman said the” agency | 
Would have no comment until it stud. 
Jed Aspin’s Statement, =: 


heey 
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n With Israel: 


U.S. Ready to Ease Stra 


i 


ByHEDRICL.SMITH- -- - | But, in a shift of tone reflecting aj, One arrangement would give Israel: : 


countries manufactured under license. : 


tration officials“ ~:~ 


military credits 6n arms made in Israel z 
“} rather than exclusively on. American. - 
madearms.* 2 !.g 9." UU ee 
« On the- issue ‘of- ongoing ‘American 
military sales to Israel, American and © 
Israeli officials said Mr: Meir had. dif--’ 
fered with top. United-states ofticials*! 
over the.relative military. balarice be-2 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors."s#" 
| -.On Wednesday, Mr. ‘Meir gave Mr; 

Carlucci some Israeli: estimates: that” 


Reagan . Administration 
‘and the Government of Prime. Minister 
.Menachem Begin, after Israel’s com- 
‘pletion of its wi 


to attack positions of the Palestine Lib- 
fration Organization. ee 


+ israel and U.S. Al 


t_- One... policy’ maker. said. renewed. 
. American interest in the agreement 
does not imply’ that the suspended 
*memorandurn on strategic cooperation 
‘*will be automatically: reinstituted” 
during the Sharon visit. He and other of- 
dicials declined to say whether Wash- 
ington had preconditions for reinstitut- 
sing the agreement. . 3222123 j 


vAmeri 
action in’ ann 


‘Known-to be irked at those actions be-" 
‘cause of their adverse effect on Ameri. - 
‘ean efforts to establish good relations‘ 
"with moderate Arabnations 


about, 
Memorandum, and hence it may nevert 
‘be reinstituted in full. But. the Israelis. . 


a 


await next 
‘SOviet boss 
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Massive ills 


4a 


By Cord Meyer - ? 

-_ WASHINGTON: 
One CLEAR SIGNAL that Leonid: 
Erezhnev’s days may be numbered’ as- 


‘general secretary of the Soviet Commu-: _ 


nist Party is the widening spread of ru-- 

mors about the succession coming from 

wel-placed sources in Moscow. Saee 
Alter fruitlessly studying for years thé’ 


inpenetrable facade of the Kremlin for . 


fissures in its power structure, both. 


' American and European experts are sud- 


- takes-place between younger men. - - 


cenly swamped with political gossip that” 


indicates Brezhnev's potential successors: 


have begun to jockey for position. . 


Typical is a report from 2 well-posi-: 
tioned French source that claims Yuri~ 


Acdropov, the KGB chief, is conspiring: 


with the Soviet military to block Brezh- 
hev’s preferred candidate, Konstantin: 
Chernenko. Charges that Brezhnev is he-. 
coming increasingly senile are dranra-~ 
tized by stories that he is regularly con7.. 
sulting a wornan hypnotist. wr 
Recognizing. that it has a poor track? 


~ Tecord in predicting Russian power strug-? 


gles, the CIA is not attempting to pick the” 
ultimate winner, but believes that one of. 
Brezhnev’s old-cronies like Chernenko.is3 
likely to serve as a caretaker while the. 
real fight for the long-term succession: 


If the-identity of Brezhnev’s eventual-. 
successor is in doubt, the problerris he’. 


yal face. are not. In fact, bloated military : 


: expenditures, declining productivity and.. 
_ Gisastrous agricultural practices ‘present. 


~ 


whoever rules Russia with appalling dif--. 


* ficulties and dilemmas. 


Consider for example the basic diffi- 


: culty of providing the Soviet populaticn © 


_: this year with an adequate food supply... 
_ + Although Moscow has attempted te keep™ 
-+ Secret the figures for 1981 grain produc-~. 


tion, they are beginning to leak out in‘ 


" public statements by lower-ranking offi-- 


cials. U.S. experts now agree that last’ 
year’s Russian grain output was about 80_ 


' million tons below the target. a, 


ae 


Since the Soviets. can atl. Po 
45 million tons of grain per year because 
of their limited port and transportation 
capacity, this year imported grain, which 
is mostly fed to livestock, will inevitably: 


’ be:more-than 30 million tons short. Tha, 


Soviet farmers will have to try to keep 


. their herds alive on starvation rations: - 


’ faces‘longer queues for less 


As a result, the Russian consumer’ 
meat, add- 
other staples like potatoes are in very? 
short supply. Even for the long-suffering 
Russian people, there is a point: where. 
hungry food lines can lead to riots, and‘ 
there have already been work stoppages. i 

Altfiough bad luck with the weather. 


. has magnified its consequences, the basic. 
. deficiency of Soviet agriculture remains 


the absence of incentives on the collec-. 
tive farms. The solution is staring Brez-, 
hev's successor in the face. Private plots. 


- occupy 1.5 percent of Soviet farmland but’ 


“if'a new ruler of Russia tries to 


produce 30 percent of the meat, milk and 
eggs and 60 percent of the potatoes. But: 
greatly: 


"expand the private plots, he will be con- 


demned by party ideologues and opposed 
by the secret police who fear the political: 
‘threat of a self-sufficient farming class, + — 

Similarly, it is fear of losing party con- 


. trol over any significant segment of soci-. | 
- ety that has led Brezhnev to strangle the 


growth of an independent: labor move: 


. ment and to prevent the decentralization 
. of economic planning. 


The external dilemma that Brezhnev’ 
bequeaths to his heir is the rising cost of: | 


. empire. In strictly monetary terms, the 


CIA now estimates-at about $25 billion 
the net annual cost to the Krernlin OF, 
maintaining its surrogates in power in’ 


- Eastern Burope, Cuba and Vietnam, ‘rot’ 


‘to mention the high 


political cost of Poli 


. ish and Afghan repression. 


By selling oil and gold at declining: 


. prices, the Soviets have managed, so far. 


to pay this bill. But if Western Europe 
can be persuaded not to bail out the Sovi- 


“et “economy with subsidized credit, .the 
_ Ome is ¢oming when the Soviet leaders 


will have to either cut their foreign com= 


. Mitments and military spending or face 
;, the risk of an internal explosion. : 


Presented with these hard choices, 
there’s always the danger that Brezhnev’s 


2 heir will react as the Argentine dictators 


have and seek in new foreign conquests a 
Nationalistic diversion from domestic 
trouble. The economic and political vul- 
nerabilities of the Soviet system are real . 
but so is its military strength. We forget 
‘this at our-peril. cee merss 
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An Upheaval in U. 


The Soviet tests. began in the autumn 
of-i977 and created considerable anxiety 
zt the Pentagon and ihe White House. A 
series of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles was launched from Tyuratam, a 
remote spot in tha Soviet desert, and 
aimed at a target area on Kamchatka 


Peninsula 400) miles away. To the sur- 


prise of U.S. intelligence analysts. the 


missii¢s appeared to fly with extraordi- 


nary precision. achieving roughly twics 


LS Te 
the accuracy nossitie several years earti- 


er. it was as important technical 
‘achievement, because it meant that the 


Early this year, ihe U.S. land-based force of nuclear missiles became vulnera~ 
ta to a preemptive attack by the Soviet Union, as the Soviets deployed a large . 


SCIENCE 
2 April 1982 


posed to diminish the prospect of a Sovi- 
et strike against the United States. More 
significantly, according to Administra- 
tion officials, they will serve as the back- 
bone in American foreign policy, permit- 
ting the country to defend more vigor- 
ously the interests of itself and its allies. 
_ Although these plans have been. circu- 
lating for a long time in American domes- 
tic politics, what finally propelled them. 
forward was the 1977 and 1978 tests, Part 
of the reason that the tests had this effect 
is that they caught the West by surprise. 
The shock made the achievement of ac-: 


‘number of highly accurate warheads on their own missiles. They first dernon- 
strated this capability in 1977. Since then, U.S. missile vulnerability has come ta 
assume great importance in supsrpowsr relations. Western observers have por- 


_‘ trayed the Soviet achievement as a sign of aggression, and made missile vul- 


‘nerability into a symbol of deciining American military strength. The government 
has proposed a vast military builclp of nuclear weapons, supposedly made 
necessary by this new threal. But tne public is increasingly skeptical, and sup- 


port for some form of arms control is growing. 


The first article in this series examines how the United States learned of the 
Soviet accuracy, and why it caused such great alarm. The next article will exarn- - 


Soviets possessed—for the first time— 


‘the means to threaten destruction of the 
nuclear missiles based on land in the 


United States. ©. . 
"The Reagan Administration is the third 
to grapple directly with the technical and 
political ramifications of potential Soviet 
accuracy. The two previous administra- 
tions tried at first to forestall it through 
arms negotiations. When these proved 
unsuccessful, they turned to the engi- 
‘neers. Three ideas were given legislative. 
sanction: one, that a new missile, the 
-MX, would be constructed to replace the 
existing Minuteman missiles; two, the 
MX would be made accurate enough to 
threaten Soviet land-based missiles; and 
three, the MX would be hidden in order 
to protect it from attack. The Reagan 
Administration has endorsed these ob- 
jectives and added a strategic package of 
cruise missiles, bombers, and subma- 


‘ine the Reagan Administration's response to this threat. 


“curacy seem more threatening than it . 


was.Previously, the Central Intelligence 


S. Strategic Thoug 


- Narrow thinking about Soviet 
created a drive fo 


scope and a visitle light sensor especial- 
hy atuuned to rocket firings. The initial 
portions of each test were then mioni- 
_tored by two radars situated to the south 
in prerevolutionary Iran, at Klarabad 
and Kabkan. Warhead separation and 
reentry was tracked by an enormous Air 
‘Force radar on Shemya Island, an out- 
post in the Aleutian chain about 450 
miles from Kamchaika. Missile maneu- 
vers were plotted and then matched with, 
data broadcast from guidance computers 
and intercepted overhead by an Air 
Force Rhyolite satellite. Warhead land- 
ing spots may have been photographed 
by an Air Force Key Hole satellite, 
equipped with cameras reportedly capa- 
ble of resolution to 8 inches. Data from 


the Australian desert. the latter of which 
is reportedly capable of intercepting mi3- 
sile computer dataiiself. = 

Even with these sophisticated devices, 
the estimation of Soviet accuracy was 
difficult. For one thing, useful intelli- 
gence could not always be.collected. The 
Soviets leamed about the U.S. capability 
to intercept its VHF and microwave mis- 
sile testing transmissions in 1977, and on 
two occasions in 1978, it broadcast the 
data in undecipherable code, One source 


’ gays that the Soviets also tried to conceal 


Agency—(CLA) had. forecast that the. warhead landing spots by creating false 


achievement would require the construc- ** craters on Kamchatka, - : 


tion of-an“entirely new “generation of, 7«~The estimation of accuracy was also _ 


missiles. The forecast _led_directly to . 


handicapped because the United States 


American arms control proposals aimed could not always discern the actual Sovi- 


__at slowing the pace of missile develop- 


ment, and to the somewhat leisurely 


"_pace at which the U.S. Air Force was 


looking for a way to protect its missiles. 
Instead, as the tests revealed, the Sovi- 


. ets merely attached a new final stage to 


their huge existing missiles, the SS-18 
and the $S-19. Alarms were quickly 
sounded in Washington, and the pace of 
the search for missile protection quick~ 
ened considerably. . 
‘Details of the tests came from satel- 


‘lites and U.S. intelligence devices near 


Soviet borders. The first signs of a test 
launch from the Tyuratam Missile Test 


et missile targets. Accuracy is measured . 
by firing a number of missiles at the same 
target, calculating the dispersal around 
the. mean impact point, and then adjust- 
ing this figure according to the distance 


- between the mean and the actual target, 
’ a distance generally known as bias. Sev- 


eral analysts say that, without knowing 
where the target is, the intelligence com- 


’ munity is forced to make an educated 
_ Buess at this last adjustment. ~ 


Needless to say, those who prepare 


’ the estimates are confident that they are 


correct. Albert Wheelon; a senior execu-,, 
tive at the Hughes Aircraft Co 


ration .. 


‘ en 
the satellites were relayed to the United - 
States via CIA stations-at Guam and in 


STAT 


rine-based missiles that will cost more Center, 75, miles west of the Aral Sea, “and a former CIA missile analyst, says. . 
one aad lian REPIRMBG BEI IeaSe SHORID Afi ce hela-REAASMD Qi 3 TGR US-tests and 


Together, these néw weapons are sup- satellite, equipped with an infrared tele- "detailed information on potential sources [| °“ cas 
; _ - ly 


_/ 
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Soviet Military iia D. 
Spending: Assessing 
the Numbers Game 


= Because it is impossi- 
ble to add tanks and planes, strategic forces and tactical forces, men and 
mussiles without the use of money, tota] military expenditures have become 
the most generally-used indicator of overall military effort and effectiveness. 

So, for example, President Reagan launched his case for increased military. 

spending in his February 1981 State of the Union Message with the statement 

“Since 1970 the Soviet Union has invested $300 billion more in its military 

forces than we have.” Further, Americans regularly read in the news media 

that the Soviet Union outspent us on defense last year by 50 percent. 

These figures were estimated by the CIA. The CIA also tells us that the 
Soviet Union is spending 12-14 percent of its GNP in comparison with 
America’s 5-6 percent and that Soviet military expenditures have been grow- 
ing faster than those of the United States over the past decade. One need 
not feel that these types of estimates are very good grounds upon which to 
base U.S. military planning in order to concede that they have an important 
impact on U.S. polices. 

Because the Soviet Union does not publish reliable information on its 

' Gefense spending, the CLA’s procedure is to estimate, by hook or crook, the 

quantities of men, tanks, missiles, arrmunition, and so forth of everything 
purchased each year by the Ministry of Defense. These items are then valued 
in dollar or ruble prices, as the case may be. In these exercises, the CLA 
encounters many problems, the solutions to which have not always been 
acceptable to its crities.. A major problerm—the so-called index number prob- 
lem—is a case in point, and is the subject of this article. 

Representatives of the CIA, both orally and in print, have attempted to 
rebut the argument, presented in International Security,’ that the Agency's 
published estimates significantly understate the index number effects and 
thereby overstate Soviet military expenditures relative to those of the United 
States. No one, to my knowledge, has even considered the impact of index 
number considerations on the CIA's ratio of Soviet military expenditures to 
GNP (ME/GNP) or on the rate of growth of Soviet military expenditures 
themselves. ee : 

In what follows, I will explain first, by means of a simple example, the 
nature of index number effects for those who are unfamiliar with the concept. 
Then, an attempt will be made to deal with the contentions of the CIA and 
others who minimize the relevance of index number effects to the Soviet- 
American military expenditure comparison. Further, I will advance the ar- 
gument that the factors which overstate Soviet military expenditures relative 
to those of the United States also may cause an overstatement of the per- 
‘centage of Soviet military expenditures to GNP. Finally, I will examine the 
effects of index number considerations on the growth of Soviet military 
expenditures (ME). 
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as divisive effort) 


By Charles W. Corddry. ; 
Washington Bureau of The Sun ~- 

‘ Washington—The Reagan administration - 
elas Soviet President Leonid L.Brezhnev’s mis 
sile freeze yesterday as a-propaganda gesture to di-. 
vide the- Western alliance and a move to ensure a- 
Soviet monopoly. of. medium-range rockets in Ev: 
Oe as Oe iy Nec en Se eee 
gh escalating battle for public opinion on the. 
ioe ciate eae the administration swiftly:. 

mounted a'full-scale attack on-the Brezhnev. move, 
‘in-an effort to. head off any political. advantage for. 
Moscow a2 0 Sa. Tg Barges eae ead] 
President Reagan renewed his proposal for the 
‘so-called “zero option”--no medium-range missiles. 
‘on either “side: in On Gee ee 
‘Brezhnev to“join in real arms reduction.” - ....is4 
ee : pre officials said privately that the public.! 
“opinion battle—unlike any in previous nuclear De- 
“gotiations—likely will have as much. to. do -with | 
; Shaping a missile limitation agreement for Europe. 
as Will the: diplomats at the bargaining table in- 
‘Geneva, 0 ee 8 we ee Gee ce 
=: Mr. Brezhnev’s decision-.““simply isn’t go 
“enough.” President Reagan said-ina speech to the; 
$ ‘Oklahoma Legislature. “It doesn’t go; 
farenough” eee Se 
This was one-of the calmest reac- 
tions heard as one official after an- 
other ‘undertook to. show ‘how the 

. move would work entirely to Mos- 

. cow’s advantage and was designed to 

deprive the West of any. missiles| 

countering the Soviet SS-208. °°" 2° 

*. ..[In saying he was fréezing SS-203 at 
present levels in European Russia— 
west of the Urals—Mr. Brezhney was 
“repackaging a basic idea” followed 
ever since the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization began. to: consider: de~ 
ploying 572 American: missiles. as’ a 
counterweight, an official said, a 2a 
= In an effort to stir- European oppo-, 
sition to the plan; Mr. Brezhnev first 
said he would not n 


de~}. 


0 ao Fa 


Aa 
.. All’ these’ efforts, officials said, 
were designed to prevent the deploy- 
ment, starting in 1983, of 108 Per- 


nr eee 


tes --that 


‘carry a single nuclear warhead.” 
pom . In’ 


"tention that if there was a balance in 


'_ and the Soviet Union is estimetes to. 


_tervening period. +... 2-0 gs. “paste 
“cx Tt is as if, presidential counselor. 
_.Edwin W. Meese Ill said. yesterday, 


_ and then they want to freeze the score. 
Vivid reactions, sustained through the | 


. 50mMe propaganda points and that. this 


. |‘, The Brezhnev move had a. 


. Jantic alliance a means of responding. 
sto the SS-20 threat and, as well, to 
“prevent “equitable:<.- arms-control. 
“agreements.” 280 0 te eto 


., “achievera political effect.” The.Unit- 

. ed States does not expect that effect: 
“1 ~European interest in the Brezhnev |’ 
‘plan--to be achieved, The American 
‘negotiating position at the .Geneyai 


“threatening signs” in. the Brezhnev: 


terday was a State Department con- 


have tripled the SS-20 force in the in- 


“two-thirds of the way through a foot.’ 
ball game one side is ahead 50 to 10, 
-or 50 to 0 as.it would be in this case, 


for the rest of the game.” .25)i.-46 ee 
- The administration’s: strong and! 


day, seemed: to. show Clearly --an 
‘awareness that Moscow might gain 


‘possibility Toust be nipped. Ychs ct 
»:. Thus, a senior- State. Department: 
‘official undertook fo -make ‘these 
points at a press briefing:....- + : 


TI+ 
mary purpose”. of. derailing NATO's. 
-Missile-deployment plan. and of con-! 
tinuing the Soviet Union’s “monopo- 
ly” of mid-range missiles. ©... 

© It was designed to deny the At. 


* The move clearly was meant to 


talks—now in-a- two-month recess—: 
has alliance-wide support... 


a ate 


speech—references ‘.to . “re 


b 


porting which they feel may be too sympathetic with opposi- 


- gence-reaching the president: There is only a dearth of 


' personandtheregime. .  - fs 


_ Watching the response of the US. Oil was always a factor. No. 


_ only part of the information he is receiving. In the case of 


’ cal picture, Adherents of the Shah were discounting reports, 


“provide, |. : 2. AAs. 


“situation in the country in question, Efforts might be made to: 
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By David D. Newsom 


The documents captured in the American Embassy in 
Tran, now being published in some parts of the United States 
press, again raise the question, “If we knew the Shah was in 
trouble, why didn’t we do something??? =, -_ 

From the documents it is clear that the Foreign Service 
reporting from the embassy. was telling increasingly of grow- 
ing opposition to the Pahlavi regime, not only among reli- 
gious leaders but among bazaaris and middleclass groups as 
well. The handwriting seenied clear... _ pee 
'. The hard question.is not ‘Why didn’t we do something?” 
The more difficult question is “What could we have done?” 


In most situations of this-kind, thére is no dearth of intelli- 


solutions. 21. ly, 
There is probably nd more a 


gonizing foreign policy prob- 
Jer facing a president than dealing with a friendly regime in 
trouble. The issue is even more aggravating when the USis, 
as in thé case of the Shah, closely identified with both the 
”  Intran the stakes were high, strategically, politically, and | 
economically. The Gulf states were watching Iran: they were: 


president could be unmindful of the domestic US political; 
‘consequences of the collapse of a major regional ally.) » (2-4 

* The first problem a president faces is to evaluate the in- 
formation. The Foreign Service and CIA.reporting may be 


Iran, there were conflicting. reports on the cohesion and 
readiness of the military, a key element in the Iranian politi- 


of opposition to him. Within the US government, components 
of the intelligence community could not agree on the conclu-| 
sions of a national intelligence estimate during the critical, 
months before the Shah’s collapse. Presidents and their ad- 
visers, further, are often suspicious of Foreign Service re- |. 


?tion elements, ‘ a ae ee ee 

"_Even if a president should conclude that a friendly regime | 
is in deep trouble, what are the options open tahim? *.- ~ 4 
'  Hecan talk with the ruler about his internal Situation. The} . 
‘chances are that the ruler Will bé léss than candid, wilbseek 
-to portray reports of unrest as either exaggerated or as evi- 
dence of a communist plot.. There is the risk that the US gov: 
ernment will be asked for a level and type of supportit cannot) - 


_ He can make suggestions to the ruler in trouble. To do so 
could lead to greater involvement. Suggestions for further. 
democratization or reforms either may be too late or may 
add to the pressures against the regime. Suggestions of harsh. 
Tepressive actions could risk strong oppostion in the US and 
further identify the US with the worst features of a failing 
regime. - pte eeu liea oe, er pela nny 

Talks can be opened with close.foreign allies about the! 


mediate with moderate opposition groups. Concerted action 
with allies is possible; however, only if the respective esti- 
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you catch a falling Shah? ~ 


: changes in American policy aré likely to help a foreien ruler, 


"possible... 


‘May already be getting out of control...“ HSE 
"> ‘In some situations, foreign rulers may feel that a change: 
-of attitude ‘on the part of the US toward: a regional problern| = - 


‘could coriclude,.on the basis of intelligence reaching him, 


were slim. He could begin preparing for the future by open- 
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mates of the situation are close. The allies are frequently less 
enthusiastic about active involvement than we. Perhaps the } 
minimum possible is to discuss contingencies in the event of : 
atotalcollapse.. 2 cree wee Harel tact = 
: ” Military measures by the US are one possible option. The if 
movement of a naval force or the sending of an air unit ona 

visit might serve to show support for the nuler at a critical 

time and to deter actions against him. Such moves, at.the; 
same time, run the-risk of exacerbating a.situation which! 


can help that ruler’s chances. Arab leaders in difficulty have| . 
often pled for a change in US policy toward the Arab-Israeli |. 
problem. US presidents have generally expressed doubt that: 


already in trouble —.even if such changes i 


policy were 


: Pe Ae GeO Re ee vo emmeyst | 
:. A president, conceivably, could take- another tack. He 


that the regime could not survive or, at least, that its chances 


ing talks, either through overt. or covert means, with fuhure 
Jeadership. Such talks would almost certainly be known tol 


.the ruler. If they.were not a part of our earlier pattern, they | 


would send a signal of lessened confidence. The action would | 


. be likely to cloud our dialogue with the ruler at:a critical j 


.time.- a “Ege ON 


co Any presidential action at ‘such ‘a time faces the ‘almost! x 


.. state for: political atfairs,-is director of administration -: 


certain likelihood that it will become public. Public knowl-. 


-edge of a change in the attitude or Bolicy of the US may! 7 
accelerate forces and bring on the very results this country is 
. SeeKingfoprevent. ©... si poe net 


- ‘The cases are hard to recite in which the US bh 


vaieceeet 


‘fully saved a foreign ruler beset by internal weaknesses and: 


rising disorders. There are many cases where regimes with 


| 
: Which the US was closely identified could not be saved. The | 
.teason lay much less in the absence of pertinent intelligence | 
_ than. it-did.in the absence. of viable ways to. deal with the 
- Situation described by the intelligence Lett 


pie Tye Relea reel oat ft ao Brg oa 2. : 
- David-D. Newsom, former US’ under. Secretary ‘of 


at Georgetown University 
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E APPEARED BALTIMORE SUY 
B A-/h. 17 February 1982 


Editor: Several New York 
Times syndicated articles on the 
| Salvadoran rebels appearing in 
The Sun prompt this writer to 
protest that they represent shal- 
low, superficial reporting. They 
are probably as misleading asthe 
Times coverage of the Cuban 
-Fevolution, by their “Man in 
Havana,” Herbert Matthews. . 
‘ Most Americans, including 


many news media -people, know | 


little about Latin America and 


’ for that reason and because we 
usually root for the underdog that 
So many of us misread Castro's. 
intent. And Cuba is just 90 miles 

. from our shore. E) Salvador is 

; muchmoreremote, - 


“We should recall that the 


Times reports on Castro by Mr, » 


Matthews, who was with him in 
the Sierra Maestra mountains, 
led U.S. opinion to favor Fidel. At 
the time, when US. intelligence 
reports showed otherwise e 
Limes presented the uerrillas 
as the good guys fighting for na- 
tonal liberation and demotra . 
Some Tibération! Some democra- 
cy! The Times shonld have 
known better. Matthews had cov- 
ered the Spanish Civil War from 
the leftist Republican Side, where 
he had arcs epportunity to ob- 


Serve thc- “aehinations of the 


Commuri -:,. ee saaee 
Present ‘overage of Latin 

America by US. correspondents 

very often favors leftist causes, 


while ignoring that Communist 


Su perfi cial Sh allow-Pr 


care even less, It was Partially - . 


a ee 


while ignoring that Communist 
totalitarian governments invari- 


ably violate everyone’s human 
rights. While this is not to Say 


that Latin American authoritari- . 


an dictatorships are respectful of 
“such rights, they are generally 
more susceptible to being influ- 
“enced to govern in a more benign 


manner by world opinion, an ree 
_ * Having spent-the better part of 


a decade in Latin America, work- 
ing for the U.S. State Department 
and dealing directly with the pub- 
lic and the news media, this 


“writer feels more secure in Sc. - |! 


cepting 0S. intelligence esti- 
mates of the Salvadoran situation 


an the evaluations of Tiberal |’ . 
US. re rters, who are often na_ |; 
Ive aaa Tack experience in that ;|_ . 


part o ; am jus 
45 concerned over violations of 
human rights as is the liberal 
hews media—but better aware of 
‘the realities of. politics in. coun- 
tries where democracy is poorly 


- understood by the-masses, | - a 


Hopefully, representative, 


democratic governments will | 


evolve in all of Latin America, 
but it will never happen under 
‘communism. Cuba is a typical ex- 


‘ample, ae 
_ Let’s not be snookered into. |. 


Supporting the wrong side in E] 
Salvador, as we were in the cases 
of Cuba and Nicaragua. We de 


", Serve in-depth, balanced’ report 


"ing from the news media. 


. Gil Crandant, 
Annapolis, : 


- 


‘ 
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; ....$300 billion. We are-not reminded that de-— 
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| ARTECHE APPEARED 


B y Richard A. Stubbing 


F WHITE HOUSE tenants. have ne 
painted rosy economic pictures that rarely | 
“square with reality, those numbers have no-: 
thing on the doomsday reports we are treated 
‘to nowadays contending that. the. 5 iet 
Union is overpowering us on defense. 
-.We are told, for example, that we’ spend 
‘about 5 percent of our gross national product 
-on defense, while the Soviets spend 12 to 14 
‘percent on theirs. We are not reminded, of 
course, that our eae is twice ‘that of, the 
Soviet Union’s. ©; " 
-- We are told that i in “1980, the Soviets spank: 
‘$175 billion, or 50 percent more ‘than we did, : 
on defense, or that ovér the past decade. their’ ae 
-military outlays outpaced ours by more than’ | °. 


” fense spending comparisons in. the real world” 
‘include outlays of American and Soviet allies . 

_ those many other‘nations out there -- and ° 
that the publicly available evidence i in this" 
area, a3 in others, tells a very different. tale; 

" Studies by the prestigious ‘International Tnstitute’ for 
Strategic Studies (JISS), for example, show that the Sovi- 


ets’. Warsaw Pact allies spend roughly $20 billion to $30 |. 


billion annually-on defense forces. Our NATO allies, by: 
contrast, allocate three to fous oe that amo rt — more. 
than $100 billion annually. 


In other words, while. this’ margin ‘has‘no doubt ee 
narrowing, the United States-and its NATO allies. out- 
spent the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies on de- 
fense by more thani $300 billion in the past decade. ” 


“In “Asia; for example, the. Soviets’ principal ‘allies : are 
North Korea and Vietnam: North Korea spends about $3 
billion annually for ‘defense, and. Vietnam’ probably 
spends something close to that. The principal U.S. allies 


‘_— Japan, South Korea, Australia ai and New Zealann Sl : 


spend nearly $20 billion”. 

‘This does not mean. that ‘Japan or Folkers among" our 
‘friends should not shoulder 'a larger share of allied defense 
spending, a3 some have argued, or that our ‘own Pentagon |! 
outlays might not be increased to sonie extent as well. The- 
issue is one of magnitude, of the immensity of defense 
spending increases proposed at the expense of all else,. of 
the fears generated unnecessarily by iopomplet informa- 
ton. . sae 
‘Consider ihaet ig behind a a good deal of Kremlin spends: 
‘ing. A significant. portion of it in recent -years has been. 
aimed squarely at the. People’s Republic of, China. Cen-"| - 


tury-old border. disputes Aptprovete | Pir Runsieg dbo 
‘into open fighting in 1969,.and in recent. years China has 


Wig} at ee Cae see ae 


‘quality of our estimates of Soviet” spending. Because: 


. CIA develops its calculations by attempting to determine : 


101/03 : CIA- RDP90- 01 137R000100120001-5 x 
improved | long-dormant relations: with the United States, Ai, 
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imaginary Defense ‘aD, | 
We Already Ouispend Them 


Americans cari understand China’s threat to Russia by 
considering the long- undefended border we share with 
Canada; a hostile nation with a 4 million-man military 


-force on our northern border would change our defense: 
‘emphasis quite rapidly. Published CIA estimates state 


that 10 to 15 percent of Soviet defense spending ($18 to. 


“$27. billion) is for units with a ‘brimary 1 mission against 

? China. * | 
“In short, eecrabine the ie “of! NATO, Waisaw 
-Pact, Asian “allies -and Soviet spending directed toward 


China and other factors transforms an alleged 50 percent 
Soviet spending advantage into a 15 to 37 percent edge for. I: cx 
the Mae? States. No cause for fem ther : . 


« Nnother ‘critical atemneet i in n dollar ‘comparisons. is “the- 
Soviet defense data obviously are not available to us, the. 


the cost té equip, man and: ‘operate: the Russian nnilitary le 


here i in the United States — using U.S. market prices and. 


wages. While this approach certainly provides a good indi-. 


cator of trends in Soviet spending over. time, its reliability 
‘on specific spending figures is questionable. : 


The CIA estimates, for instance, ignore the relative effi 


‘ciency with which the U.S, and Soviet economies turmma- +. - 
-terials and labor into finished products. A Soviet factory | _ a 


producing artillery rounds may operate at 20 percent, 50 | 
percent. or 80 percent of the efficiency, of a ecomnparaie . 


vu S. plant, but this is not considered. 


iG compare the net military value of Soviet products and - 


| 
oF 
‘An even greater deficiency is the absenes: of an attempt ; i 
| 
ot 


services with those.in the: United States. For example, the. 
- relative value of Soviet vs. U.S. tanks or Soviet tanks vs. } 


U.S. mines and a cs inissiles to stop. hese. tanks i is 
not addressed. . BER ae BO OS ee 


ah 


“Th an unclassifi ed report, the CIA asserts that its esti- 
“mate of Soviet defense spending is accurate within 15 per-| 
‘cent for each year of the.1970s. Perhaps — but a look at‘ 
“the problems in‘all four elements of the CTA estimate 
squeny calls that claim into question. - = 


‘1. Soviet Manpower. Soviet troop Sens wath j is 
aeaowi with accuracy, and the CTA prices this force of low 
- wage conscripts at U.S. pay ‘yates. One major error in ap-, 
plying this method is that every pay raise for U.S. military: 
‘personnel widens the U.S.-U.S.S.R. spending gap simply. 
“because the Russians have more troops:in uniform. nan | 


‘we do. Eliminating this misleading way of assessing man- | 
. power costs would, ee ae eliminate a quarter of the 
=1980 spending “ gap.” 


beige Rice hae Segal es ee 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


FOR 
eer PBS Late Night Sinen METASTY 

PBS Network - 
ae February 11, 1982 12:30 AM _ “Washington, DC 
- SUBJECT F Interview with Frank Snepp 


DENNIS WHOLEY: Frank Snepp is our guest right now. _ 


* Frank is a former CIA agent. He was awarded the Medal of Merit 
‘for his work in Vietnam. His book "Decent Interval" calls the 


evacuation of Saigon a fiasco, and he criticizes the CIA for 
stupidity and mismanagement. The Justice Department sued, claim- 
ing that Snepp's book broke his secrecy agreement and caused- harm 
to the national security. The Supreme Court upheld that ruling. 


Kind of-a broad question, putting it out on the table 
right now: Should former agents of the CIA be allowed to criti- 
cize the ‘agency, - or, in some cases, use their Enowhed gos where 
experfence or their expertise in civilian fees ae 


Good to have you here. 
FRANK SNEPP: Thank you. 


WHOLEY: The last four or five years, how has This book 
changed your lite? _ ; a. 


SNEPP: Well, it's changed my life in many ways. One 
thing, it has turned my name into an itaticized synonym for gov- 
ernment censorship. The Supreme Court ruling in my case, in fact, 
gives legitimacy, for the first time, to an American official 


_ secrets act. 


In your introduction you left out one important fact 
about my situation, and that is, | was never accused of publish~ 
ing any secrets in that book. . se ; ae 


WHOLEY: True?~ ee 
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Wye 1 Il Larry Speakes, a White House’ meee lieve thag#Polish default would not only 

WE INR ERURR coe KS ‘man, left Mr. Haig’s comments stand-| impose further economic burdens on the} 
ing but emphasized that there were 70/; Soviet Union but would delay the pipe- 

| plans “at the moment” for American line, The Administration concedes, how- 


TO DECLARE POLES | Sexton es re 
INA DEBT DEFAULT z= 


On en 1S DIMIDED | “ing. “domes peliieal crpstion fo rears ? 
ar Ear of: Ete ee ee SL Sa the Reagan Adminstraticn's‘inter- 


Aides Says Secretary Beheves | le thae we cant enans sina war that is bt [Sona over Poland, Mr. Weinber- 


i ay gale peter canter 
to a Hard Line on Loans Can Be 
Block Soviet Pipeline. 


: o a governments are shying any. from sot 
or elsewhere... ADERpAGH oe NE wd a 


“ir. Seesee' said the sacierary "yas 
discussing Contingencies,” and added, | ; 
“The President has said he has no plans | Hropeans 1s 5 that the West 


a Foun athe 


' ports that the Soviet Union was provid- sian generalina Polish uniform.” } -. 
_ing aid to the Communist Tudeh Party| > Although he is known to favor most’ 
jn Iran-and was “very likely” sending policies that would make it harder for. 
arms and military supplies across the] tte Soviet Union to obtain new arms and 
-Soviet-Iranian- border to- other. groups i 
“fighting the eae | of Ayatollah Kho-// 

mein ot of ai 

2* Onthe issueof possible Polish default, 
Mr. Weinberger was reported to. me 


By HEDRICK SMITH © 
' Spectal to The Mew York Times ie 
WASHINGTON, Fed. 3—Secretary of 
. Defense Caspar W. Weinberger report-- 
edly intends to xeep pressing tohave Po- : 
‘land declared in default of its debts:to.. 
the West and tohave Western European 
-nations halt their natural gas Pipeline: 
. Geal with Moscow. s ; 
On the recoramendation of the State, | been preoccupied with preparation of" “Default would require: the: Soviet 
Treasury and.Agriculture Departments, | 1 the new Pentagon Bodzget. But since the ‘Union, -rather.than the American: tax: 
: President Reagan recently agreed to ‘Defense Secretary dic not pet a chance|payer,-to bail out the bankrupt Polish 
| have the Administration pay American . ito press his own views on the issue with ‘Government,’” Howard Phillips, leader. 
banks the $71 million owed them by Po President Reagan, the Pentagon does ofthe Conservative Caucus, said today... 


Jand to forestall a declaration of default’. not regard the matter as settled. :~- — Mr. Phillips said at a news conference 
rand the ensuing disruption of East-West dir. Weinberger ! is said to feel that the that his’ organization had launched a 
economicrelations. - ‘recent decision to bail out the banks was59100,000 letter-writing campaign to urge 


an “interim” action. He is said.to be. thanks to’ force: Poland into default by 
ens sac owing debate on on the Sieve that: the question is still-’a live [seeking immediate repayment: of out-| - 


nea mas jissue’”. among Administration’ policy ;5'@84ing Polish loans. 
high Pentagon officials oppose this ac—| | axers and certain to be eocnseeen | 


tion. They insist that the issue of Polish | !as future installments of Polish: debts| 
‘default has not been finally settled. Mr.’ comedic. eae =a 
Weinberger is known to favor the ms “This isa cootiming debate > a hist 


tougher stance of allowing default and | Pentagon official ‘said. ‘The. default 

the disruption-of Western credit rela- | ‘issue is with us continuously. There are 

tions with the East to impose an eco-| (quarterly payments due so it will come 
upagain. It's aliveissne.’”..-.. : 


nomic penal Cscow and raw - a 
for : iar pies 3. War : The default. question-is linked in 1 Me: 
ae das : a : Weinberger’ 'S opinion.-to’ the: pipeline 
Salvadoran Intervention Oppel deal, which has for months been a major: 


On the issue of El Salvador, however, | | target of ee and Ameri- 


_Mr. Weinberger opposes American | can diplomats. : cae 
_ combat involvement and and is under-:| | ‘The uetense [eehartmen = Te- 
F stood to be wary of military operations | | Doce aC Cot Ov te m J. corr 
in the Caribbean, such as a blockade of | (2 =Conal tan Aa dntelligenee, 2p that 
He Oipeine wo ro make West- 
Cuba or Nicaragua; that would require, erm Ezirone denendent on Moscaw for 


Congressional approval. ce 
Tuesday, in Congressional testimony, 
.| Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig 
| Jr. seemed. to reopen the threat of 
American intervention in Central Amer- 
\ica by asserting that the United States 
would do “whatever is: necessary”: to 
prevent the overthrow the Salvadorar: 
- Government by lp 


wita] enerzy supplies but would also}: 
learn the Soviet Union about $10 billion a 
year in hard currency tha could be 


eoreapolcations, : 
Mr. Weinberger is ia to. bee 
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— 


: The past j year has shown the gravity of thé pro em. 
best that can besaid is that Mr: Reagan discovered that : sim- 
plistic campaign formulas seldom fit the Complexities of the. 
‘real world, and moved toward more pragmatic pha deena to 
“events... oe 
But the. resul isa ar ery from-an adequate policy, Too - 
often the process of adj usting has béen slow and erratic, sug- 
2 gesting weakness or ‘Yielding to pressure, as in the decisions 


. . policy itself has been muddled or ‘confused in many areas. 

“Repeatedly Secretaries Haig and’ Weinberger and. others * 

‘have seemed to be working at cross-purposes, arid the Presi- 
dent does not always appear fully informed about the issues... 


The truth is that sharp conflicts persist: within the adminis-~" ; 


tration on the basic approaches to most of the major issues. Tt * 

does not yet. have a guiding strategy on how to deal with the 

_ Soviets; on relations with the‘allies; on the Middle East and - 
handling Begin and Israel; and on the sort of military capa- 
-bility required for deterrence and defense... ee 
.Mr. Reagan canfiot have the coherent policy essen for’ 
dealing with allies or adversaries until he makes the critical “- 
choices about the strategy to be. followed in these areas: what’ 
does the US want to’ achieve, by what means, and with what - 
- priorities? (In the-Middle East, for example, ‘does he intend ~ 
- to press forcefully for’ a Palestinian solution or to acquiesce” 
~ with toothless protests — in Israeli absorption of the West : 


-Bank and Gaza?) Without a a ‘strategy, his specific decisions ~~ - 
will continue to be erratic, as when Carter vacillated between _ 


the advice- of Brzezinski. and Vance regarding the Cae 
Union. © : roe - 
; The primary task af Judge Clark should bebo seek to rec: 
_tify this situationFo- do so he-will need- (2)-to convince the” 
President of the need to devote the requisite time and energy . 


Cabinet officers-and ‘their agencies provide an with ‘the 
: ‘analyses and.advice for informed decisions, = 
Judge Clark’s standing. with: the-President should qualify 

him to do botlraspécts efféctively_It ‘does not mean emulat- 


ing Kissinger or Brzezinski. His modet.should be the very. 


“different role of the-tiational: security assistant under Eisen- 
~hower and Kennedy ‘ Sola assistant was ho gig for. mak: 


SNS Stee ee We ae [She 


: ak the foie peices woe ks to ‘oteeeate political, rnilitary; - 


an experienced i in foreign affairs, he can do the job if he has the| 
> ability to see that issues aré thordughly analyzed and fully |” 
: presented by those who are: He can do that with the help of a 


“on arming Taiwan’ or on ‘control. More seriously the 3 Small staff, whose function should be to-probe:and question 


» The national securi 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


eee COMIMENTARY | 


-economic and other elements into sound decisions. ‘The Presi- 
dent expected him to ensure that various agencies produced . 
solid analyses of the issues and of-the alternatives for dealing } 
with them. As the manager of the process, the assistant had{.. . 
the full backing of the President and direct:access to him to }. 
‘require the Cabinet officers and their agencies to cooperate: 
in the process. But-he did not: Hess a as-é dvisers ft) 4 
policy: decisions. 


the positions of the departments and agencies rather. ma fo 

pup their policy role. - 
_ In seeking to i improve the process Juage Clark might find 

a useful to examiné the.NSC system under: es 

. -There-the NSC. assistant chaired an NSC Planning Board, 

: composed of assistant secretaries fromrelevant | agencies, 5 


. which.was responsible. for. preparing draft policy papers or! 


major issues for consideration by the NSC’and the President! 
- drawing on the full resources of their respective agencies | : 
assistant made sure that the papers! ; 

adequately anaiyzed the issue and competing recommenda-+ 
, tions about handling it, and arranged tor a intelli ence. ; 
. eimatein arailel with the policy paper. Ea, a 

., Second, these papers were circulated ay the NSC mernbars? a 
. in-time for them to be briefed by experts Within their agen-! 
cies before the NSC meeting. Finally, the President presided ! 
“At all NSC meetings and heard the debate c on oF issue ernong | 4 
. the members before making his decision. 2:- = vg 
‘This process had several benefits: ‘ay The’ staft work of! | 
the Planning Board assured.a joint probing of the problems 4 a 
and alternatives. (2) The experts in the various agencies had 
: a full chance to submit their data and views as an input to the | 
:, decision. (3) The President not only had the papers buf also! 
heard the issue discussed. by all those with diverging views.: 


f In short it provided an effective mechanism for’ assisting the™ 
to making wise choices of strategy, and.(2)to ensure that the | : 


’ President. to make the critical choices which determined the 
oherence and consistent direction of policy. “2255. * 

These would seem to me the criteria for’ assessing. what-4 
: rocedures J udge Clark: may devise. afd 


eas 


oy ‘Robert R. Bowie bag beer ‘concerned ‘vith foreign affairs. 
3 or 35 years while serving on the Harvard faculty, in various: 
government posts, and asa consultant: ao} “Hot QT 


te. 
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Og Nene ae Da Cet Ae 


* The iesson of ne 1 CBS haw on ‘the odin oie is! eee ‘of . defense’ for policy. ; 
“et enemy strength estimates in: Vietnam is sim- “Every War Must End” (Columbia) is a-suc- 
” ple: don’t doctor estimates. It’s much harder to ~ cinct,:-heautifully argued . esaay on the little-} 
cope with the condition that led to the-doctor-.< , studied" “question of how wars end. Though Ike 
“Zing. The United States was. losing the-war, of: i= writes of hot. wars, his analysis, can be extended 
“was-not winning in the way President Johnson au the Cold War... 

: Wanted. That condition lingers in respect.toour -. In a. government's inevitable sateen argu: 
= general: international position. We are not—not ment, he: says, each faction, espouses: “peace: 
’ yet, anyway—winning -in. the: ‘way:President -. ~:- with: honor.” A long. Struggle so deepens disa- 
2 Reagairseems to wantv2rs.257: .. greemént ‘over; national: objectives, however, 

‘Much more is eritailed- hers: than: the bias. ° “that the::phrase loses’ its"common meaning. 
Psthat frustration can impart to intelligence esti- “ “Those who wish to end or. ease the war risk ex- 
“mating. What does a country do when it’s not —_ posing themselves to charges | of betrayal of éven 

= winning? © Fight on? Widen. the war? Cut. its .- treason. “Fear of this taint x =/deters senior 
“Tosses? It is not a‘congenial question for: Amer officers: and* government Officials ‘from: taking 
“icans,. -but circumstances haye com all slay to.end . ee even’ if, they: know. fult well: 


: aired of. a ration: that aterm from ete in: 
fighting on! for unattainable aims’; A danger-' 

- ous asymmetry exists here i in the protection ofa 
= 4 tts? 


& ig one’s:loss » appears. 
to bé'4 particularly ait ciilt decision or A gov~ 
ernment, to. feck in seeking t to end a prolonged: 


“Stdovish actions,” in thinking: of their: country" 
= and®their’ ‘people, bee actually: not: be; Fa 
”* apart-in thei 


be saved, = Yet; i in “the eyes. of the ‘hawkish’. fac} 
tion,.tha: ‘acceptance of a’ partial defeat: would: 
> nottonly: -expose..these. values : to. threats front 
: The. pe without: ‘but start an internal process of political: 
| seemingly started going ; neutral under the shock demoralization- that-would undermine- them: 
"was to prepare for‘a broad. confrontation with _ from: within/-And the ‘dovish’. faction: believes? 
=" Moscow.. Openly’ dubious of “accommodation, “just as: ‘strongly that ‘cotitinued’fi ghting ‘would: 
"President Reagan seemed committed .to. the destroy: these: values either” through: some final} 
‘ idea-of winners-and losers. in. the game of na- cataclysm ¢ or through i increasing strife at home."7: 
" tions. His evident expectation was that at a cer. ‘amy’ running -a° * good bit: ahead. of: the: 
; tain point the Kremlin would say uncle. = ; Scaled ‘down to reflect the difference’ be- 
* Carter-had to harden a lot. Reagan has begun“. tween a. finite. shooting war: and. an- ongoing: 
Eto ‘soften a little, how.much we éan’t yet. know. “-- Cold. War,’ however, these considerations. seem. 
= But we do know that his turn, tentative as it is, ° to me to: ‘illuminate bgillanth the terrain of ¢ our 
= distresses many of his longtime supporters. It © - politi ‘i =a SS 
} makes me wonder if-those of us who are not so - gan r 
much troubled as comforted by the spectacle of — political, fortification, ber not, necessarily’ 
4a ‘president’s loosening grip on ideology may «'. success in his foreign policy, if he takes.a hard: 
i have ‘underestimated “the difficulties ‘of ‘Rea- " - line. But: ‘whatever tendencies he may have: to’ 
3 og ’s going further down that road... ". let up. will stir an intense reaction from the do-; 
*T say this under the influence of j catch-up mestic quarter where he has .the deepest roots:: 
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Lessons for. us spy agencies -: eo 


- Ata time when the Reagari administration about half. Yet, according tothe arparain cA o 
is planning a major-buildup in-US intelligence *- ‘their. counterviews did not reach: President 
’ ‘capabilities over the next five years, if is vital... Lyndon Johnson’ or Congress. until after the-~ 
“that there be healthy competition-and diver---.Tet- offensive in early 1968 and after: the. 
_ sity in the intelligence-gathering process.‘The . - Anierican public had-been zepee tealy assured 
"end resuit must be not just'the mere collection *:-that victory was within reach. : 
of information-— important as that-is.~ but .“=- US Vietnam’ commanders, including ‘Gen.- 
-ensuring-that conflicting viewpoints and anal~*-William ‘Westmoreland, have denied -the . 
“'yses.reach the nation’s highest leaders so that <"charges. The Hinal historicat record has. still 
“the: best: national policy” Seer can be£not been’ written, But the critical lessons of < 
: a “that period pinpoint the importance of { provid- 


The lessaty of Vietnam ‘would also: seem} i 
touch on a related issue;.namely; that presi-.. 
‘dents and Gongresses have a responsibility to. 
of popular opposition: to the Shah: Had there “raise the right questions.with the-intetligence- 
‘ been adequate contacts with Iranian dissident“ ‘agencies. Finally, intelligence experts stress. 
“forces? US poliey“towards-Iran ‘right have .. that it is ‘the quality and integrity of intelli-- 
"been. aie different: than: it’ was, Lana Pcs * gence work that:is ultimately important, not.. 

ae ‘ 5 ina - just: the amount of money spent on a pasties | 


a ee ne = a Paah hs A eee eee Cree oe “ — - - e 


“inteligence - reports: not_be “sanitized or 
PS “scrubbed eas convey a particular sa of |: 


military command: in’ Vietnam suppressed": 
and attered | key intelligenée’ information re. Gans: apraenicen “that” ‘they would: oe 
cee : garding enemy ‘troop ‘strength in the :mid--: methods of providing alternative intelligence- |} 
si oe - 1]960s; even going so far as to reprogram:-com-*"*estimates’’- and: “constructive competition”. 
pee: Both, the CIA. and beset sou sede ithiry the: US. SPY corm The* La 
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| National and International News & Bick 


The CLA says Pakistan will soon De 
able: todetonatea nuclear device: 
According to yesterday’ 5s New York, 
“Times, a CLA reportsays Pakistan, will. 
“be able to detonate the device within | 
the: next three years. The CIA report | 
‘said, however, that Pakistan was not. 
“likely” to conduct atomic tests, partly: 
‘because of President Mohammed Zia 
Dul-Haq’s vowillingness to jeopardize’ 
the Reagan administration's six-year, 
_ £832 billion military and economic. 
“-aid- prograin, the ‘Times said Con-: 
“gress suspended “aid. to. Pakistan. in 

_ (1979 because the country was pursu- 
‘idg a Tiuclear weapons program. But 

_ fhe Reagan ‘administration’ argued ; 
Be for. the. recenily. ee aid Pro 

(grams 2: ne wee 
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if =~ 


“atically understated, the true’ strength. of 


my from 9:30 to 11 p.m. (WDVM-9). : 
. ‘Vietcong. army:in South ‘Vietnam consisted 


: Vietcong and: North’ Vietnamese may ‘ha 3 
had twice that many froors in ieee Viet-. 
: nam. *s 


“according to. CBS... 


: from a brief: ‘vacation: after: ‘Tet to- discover’: 


"MacArthur ssid 


_.colonel Daniel Graham, an Army. intelligence} 
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= By Robert G. Kaiser 


eae “Washington Post Starr wetteg= 
The “American ‘military caer ie 


‘Vietcong forces dormg” the’ year’ before* the 
Tet offensive on-orders from Gen- William.C.. 
- Westmoreland, thee “American commander:i in 


‘false reports: were Sine ‘sent from ese to- 
Waghington,. Tey someones 1 in the: doc-, 


” The porn OTE Ungounted ‘Enemy: we 
Vietnam Deception,” will be broadcast Sat-" | 


. According to ‘the former intelligence- ott 
cers; their reports were. altered to- conform’; | 
with _Westmioreland’s*contention : that:: the . 


oft fewer than 300, C00 men... + . 
“~ In. fact;zthey’ sayzion- the’ eve’ of. the ‘Tet. 
offensive i in January. and February, 1968, the, 


* After Tet: “whiets Weatsnoreland fertiell a 
“pie Ameri¢ans victory. but: which the Joint 
"Chiefs of Staff used?as’ justification for re- 
“questing - an. additional-. 206,000: “American. 
‘ troops, the- American: cémmand im. ‘Vietnam’ 
= (MACV) again altered. intelligence. ‘eatimates,. 

a 


“named Richard: ‘MacArthur-says’ he-returned.. : 


. eee : : 2 
"Two former inglligénce offic icers. say, then-. 


“officer who: later. ‘became director of. the. De-. 
: fense Intelligerice: ‘Agency; ordered that in- 
“formation in- MACV’s com uters-‘on:Viet= 


“cong strength: b 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
21 January 1982 


Reports on Vi 
aid. to U. 5. Con Tes 


“from the Army, but still an active spokesman| 


or could'co 


elt 


‘This was 


sion that “we had almost 1 no enemy lett alter - 
Tet,”. according to one of the officers, be- 


". cause MACV was.claiming such. -high Vie-. “A 
-tcong losses. during-the offensive: without. ac-.4 
-knowledging the true level of oreny forces. 


‘before the-attack began. 7! 2: © : 
'In the documentary, Graken’ now. aprd. 


for hard-line defense positions, denies he wa 
responsible for’. “altering information: int the 
“compulers.: oe ‘ 


The fact that US. intelligence onalysts 
‘differed shagply | over estimates of Vietcong 


t 
strength was previously known.- 7.7. - 
Sam Adams, ‘a former’ CIA. -analyst vital 
‘argued for ‘higher estimates at the time, has 
‘since written and spoken about the argu- 
iment, which previously appeared to bea ‘dis- 
pute between oa at CIA and the mil- 


; itary. | = eu 3 4 
oe. Mdeas was a : conanltaat o CBS 5 producer | 


‘George Crile for the documentary.-.~ 2-03) «: 
«But thisis the first time Army intelligence : { 


ae 


i. officers, including a-general who was the sen~7 


‘jor intelligence ofticer-in Vietnam; have said. 


‘that numbers were deliberately faked..'The'd 


_ géneral, Joseph McChristian, saya in the doc-| 
‘ “umentary ‘that i in 1967 his estimates showed 

4 4“that enemy strength was increasing” ° ais Bt 
=.” McChristian- concludéd that ‘the: Stiemy 
i ue. the. war “for an indefinite { pe- 


pate tS a Mires, 


bo riod.” wie 


i 


Bos But. Westmoreland ‘Tecled this fi 


rand, refused’. to. report, it to. Washington, on 
the: - documentary; under. intensive’ question: | 
_ Ling: from ‘correspondent Mike Wallace, West- 


amoreland * explained ~ that ® his*refusal: “was. 
“based partly ‘on: Political considerations.” aE 

7, What, was the. , Political reason?’ Wallace 
‘asked. i eens face 

~ Westmoreland. ‘replied: Because, the: peo- 
le “in: Washington-. were - not. - Sophisticated | 
enough --to.understand: andi. evaluate; this 
thing, and- neither was-the’ media.” meats FS, 


ae 
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US analysts falsified data 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
21 January 1982 


on Viet enemy, 


Associated Press: a. es eae ! 
* NEW YORK. — Military and. CIA. anaists fal- 


sified enemy troop information before and dur-, 
ing the 1968 Tet. offensive in Vietnam; at least. 
‘partly to appease: politicians and the. press at! 


home, CBS News Je in: a: ‘report | tc be broad 
cast Saturday night. — ce : 
. “The fact fis,; we “Ainencans: “were misin 
‘formed about: the nature and size-of the enemy 
- we were facing.” Mike Wallace says in'an intro- 
duction to: ="The Unesuntes ener - vi 
Deception."”. : Sai 
°. CBS presents testimony from several former. 


. high-ranking US. military and. civilian officials ~~ 
that the program describes.as.“‘a conscious ef | 


fort, indeed a-conspiracy, at the highest levels of - 


CBS says. ; 2 


American military intelligerice,.to suppress ‘and © fe 


‘alter’ critical intelligence on the aes in th 
‘year leading up to the Tet offensive." 
‘Despite. mounting optimism in the fall: fe) 


1966 for an. American victory in Vietnam, CIA’; ~ B 
analysts ~ notably one named Sam Adams -- 


‘had begun to doubt estimates on enemy. troop. | 
strength coming trom mulltary. headquarters. ins 
Saigon; CBS saya.-- 
_. In April 1967, Gen. William Westmoreland, 
commander of US forces in Vietnam, was-sum-’ 
Ioned to .Washington. Westmoreland, CBS * 
says, told President Lyndon B. Johnson that the. 
Viet Cong army had leveled off at 285,000 men... 
:-Westmoreland apparently- was not aware.” 
that his own intelligence chiefs in Vietnam had. 
discovered evidence confirming CIA estimates of .*. 
a far larger enemy, CBS says. ‘When he did find 
out, Gen. Joseph McChristian,. ee se 
‘intelligence chief:at the-time, recalls:.- a 


‘that tf he sent these figures back to. Washington 
‘at that time. it. would create: x politcal: ber? 
shell.” ne Fats Brags fo 
“Tl was. not : ‘about: to ‘send. to ‘Washington 

something that. was. specious,” Westmoreland. 
tells Wallace. “And in my opinion: age was ee 
cious.” ean aria aa 

Wallace asks the general, now retired, ' ‘Why: 
.would it have been a ‘political bombshell’?””:-: 
- . “Because,”, Westmoreland says, “the people: : 
in Washington were not sophisticated enough ‘ : 
to understand and evaluate this s thing. and nei- . 
ther was the media.” " : os : 

At one point, CBS says, military intelligence * 


officers. were apparently under orders ‘from 


Westmoreland to keep the reported enemy troop | 
level under 
‘have been. 


wen ee ate 


SRE PRESS IOAN 0 


Gen: William. Westmoreland briefs President | 
«Lyndon Johnson on the Vietnam war situa: 
‘Hon i in 1967. ae eh AP PHOTO 


é “Westmoreland says he deen’ te recall these 
‘erdeca *. Wallace -reports,, but Col. “George 
.Hamscher, who represented the commander at 
a meeting in Washington in 1967, remembers, 
“We can't live with a figure higher than so-and- 
“so is the message... ‘we, got.” Enemy troop- 
iatrensth was set, during. that. meeting, at 
294, 000, according to CBS. : 
In the summer of 1967, CBS. says; ‘Westmore- 


* Jana pursiied! 3, ‘Hew tactic. He proposéd'$hat' 
an entire ‘category’of the-Viet ‘Cong army ~the 
Self-defensé militia,‘a force of 70; (000 — -simply be 


dropped from the order-of battle. ~~~ 
+! Through. 1967, according to CBS, ‘military re 
“ports never: indicated’ an “infiltration: rate of | 
‘North Vietnamese. regulars into thesouth high-' 
“er than. 8000-men-a‘ month. During ‘the five? 
-‘months that preceded Tet, analysts counted as: 
“many as* 25, iad JoiU tating soldiers: each | 
~“rnonth. ° we 

“But: face reports of a ‘dramatically ine 
‘creased infiltration were’ ey stem ay 
~ blocked," CBS says. ec het 

*- Col: Russell Cooley, the man in charge of the’ 

“infiltration analysts, adds: ‘- ; oN: 

“These never got past the- higher headquat-. 
-ters.. Every time these figures ‘went up, they: 


OSA REET pros To erasbott age 


ah, FL einen Pe nae | 


STAT 


- in percentage. terms, than’ increases now 


officials and= ioe > congressional ene 
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major ‘intelligence bu oul 


_By Daniel Southerland - | 

~ Staff correspondent of - . 

The Constien ociente Monitor 

nae - “Washington 
“The » White House has approved a five-year | 
plan which would substantially-strengthen 
American intelligence agencies: across ag 

board, according to administration officials.” 
The officials: say that the- plan grew pri- 
“marily out of a conviction that budgetary and. 
Tnanpower limitations: had-for-more: than.a 
decade prevented: the: spy=agencies from 
keeping up adequately with w-rapidly chang- 
ing, more dangerous world. The plan,” whieh 
would lead tothe hiring of more analysts, § sci 
entists, and secret operatives by. the intelli-. 
cpence agencies, is reported -to-have the sup: : 
port of the nation’s top intelligence officers.’ 
. The’ officials-told. this-reporter:the plan. 
‘would give the intelligence agenciesa greater: 
increase in funds over the next several years, . 


scheduled for the defense budget as a whole. 
‘The defense budget isto increase by-7 percent 
Jn: real terms: ask Se for the: next five 
dioobad ar : i 

Increases for the ‘atelizence ponies will 
apparently mean not only more’ manpower,, 
but also more tecbnical capabilities, such as, 
spy satellites, for example, and an increased! 
ability to conduct secret operations overseas. 
In the case of -the US Central, Intelligence: 
‘Agency, the Reagan- administration’s-main: 
concern at this point appears to bean effort to. 
improve the quality of. racial anaiysis | 
reaching policymakers. -:: 

“Administration officials: feel ‘confident that i 


key senators and. congressmen. will go along 
_ _ with the intelligence“Trebuilding~” plan, which 


. has been in the making for some months-now. 
' ‘The full details. of the intelligence agencies 
budget are only known to-top administration | 


_ placed the intelligence agencies’ budget. atj 
_ around $10 billion for 1980-81. A- good part of | 
: that budget is said to go to the’ technological 
side of intelligence gathering. —-----.------ * 
- Nearly a dozen government_agencies are 
iny olved in intelligence gathering, with the| 
* CIA taking only arelatively small percentage | i 
“of the total budget, officials say. America’s 
biggest intelligence agency is the supersecret 
electronic’ snooping - organization,.the Nam} 
tional Security Agency (NSA). _" > ree 
The question of possibly. revealing to. the 
public details-ef the Jnteliigence agencies’. e 


‘it was virtually nonexistent. 


ing of American hostages. in Iran, and the So- 
-viet -invasion of. Afghanistan : ‘helped : “to 


floak-and-dagger operations of | the e past. 27.8 : 


6/01/03 : CIA- RDP90- orTRONN EER 


within the Defense Department budget’ + =has| 
been debated within the US Congress. But th 
executive branch has thus far argued suc- 
cessfully that it might be of use to adversaries 
of the US, and the Soviet Union, in particular, 
to know the full details. Officials contend that 
with such details, the Soviets might be able to 
plot trends and” develop new methods. jot 
countering the US spy agencies. - 

-A number of key senators and feongrese’ 
~men were highiy critical of those spy agencies: 
in the early and mid-1970s. Never: before had: 
any major nation argued out 1 in public, to such 
a degree, the SaEtues and vices of its intel 
pence agencies. | TET : 
~ But over the past several years, thé: pen 
lum seems to have’swung’ ‘on: Capitol Hill in: 
favor of strengthening the intelligence agen 
cies. The causes for this are many. They in= 
clude disillusionment with the results of. US4 
‘Soviet détente and a feeling that the world has 
_becomea more dangerous place because of a- 

number of. developments — the fall of the 
Shah of Iran, the Soviet invasion of Afghani-: 
stan, and the loss of US nuclear SUpPHORY.: 
among thems. :- r. 

- While administration officials continue ‘to. 
‘decline. to give full details of intelligence. 
agency. ‘spending, ‘Meanwhile, they, do give | 
‘just enough to argue their case for rebuilding. | 
‘They say that such spy agency spending 
reached a peak during the Vietnam war? 
years, when large number of intelligence offi-! 


“cers were deployed in Southeast Asia. -" <2 


From the late 1960s onward, according. to: 


‘official accounts, there was a steady mar, 
power “drawdown” in most sectors of intelli-- 
‘gence gathering. / _According to.one_ account, ‘ 


the manipower decrease. at the. CIA among 
both analysts and so-called case officers.-=3 


‘the people who run foreign agents — — has come | 
‘to about. ee percent " aa ae past 10 to-15! 


years. : wets a 


a ‘Some’ ae intelligence’ ‘olficers” claim 


that the CIA’s ability to engage in successful 
“covert action,” or secret action aimed at in-1 
fluencing political conditions in other natioas, 
had eroded to the point in recent yearswhere 


“There was reported to have beens limited 
revival of covert action during the last year or: 
two of the Carter administration, most of it | 
apparently‘ in the propaganda field. Frustra- 
tion over the fall of the Shah of Iran, the tak- | 


generate pressures for a return to some of eee 
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During his tenure as CIA director, 
Admiral! Stansfield Turner once com- 
missioned a former navy colleague for 
what Turner believed would be about 
a one-week job: taking an inde- 
pendent look at the American 
intelligence coramunity’s entire secur- 
ity classification (and cvue-word) 
system in an attempt fo arrive at a 
new system. 

Actually, the job turned out to be 
so complicated, it 100k nearly haif 2 


‘year. And in the end, what emerged 


was a massive system of code-words 


‘and sources pegged to those with 
“need to know” ecriain information. 


The systera was not only hopelessly 


_ cemplicated, it was useless as well; as 


things turned out, neither Turner nor 


the consultant were cleared to Know | 


sorre of the cade words, and a huge 
chart graphically demonstrating ihe 
system could not be reproduced in the 
CIA since no one at the agency was 
cleared to know all of its components. 
Ultimately. it led to the formation of 
the, so-called "Royal™ special security 
system --~ first revealed via newspaper 
leaks, much to the bemused reactions 


. of Washington policymakers. 


The incident is symptomatic of 
much that is wrong with the modern 
American intelligence community: an 


-obsession with structure over form. 


bureaucratic nose-picking. and an 
unhealthy concern with technology, 


-to the exclusion of function. It. is 


chiefly symptomatic. of course, of 
that central bane, bureaucracy, best 
exemplified by the code-word night- 
marc. Indeed, there is cause for some 
wonder at how Turner's consultant 


managed to pick his way through the 


labyrinth. How did he manage, for 


example, to understand why there are 
things marked ORCON, which means © 


that permanent federal employees can 
look, but not contractors? Or how 


certain code words will denote mater- 
-jal to be seen only by, say, the navy, 
: put not by any other military service? 


This is not an article about the 
intelligence community’s code-word 


-and security classification system — 


that subject would fitl a dense volume, 


MILITARY SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


VOLUME 2, NO. 1 
1982 


can be done to reform the American 
intelligence community. As we have 


community for quite some time has 
been operating in something of an 
information/intelligence explosion, 
an explosion of data for which the 
intelligence community is largely re- 
sponsible. But the name of the game 


has been how the intelligence has been 


used, . 
Summarily, the record is spotty, at 
best, on this point. There have been 
(and still are) too many policymakers 
who use intelipence az a drunk uses a 
lamprpost --- not for illumination, but 


as a crutch. This explains why a. 
- certain kind of intelligence is contin- 


ually most attractive tu pulicymakers: 
the intelligence, carefully worded and 


- seen in this series of articles, that ~ 


{NTELLIGEN CE 


for Reform, 


by Ernest Volkman 


subtly tailored, either tells somebody = 
what he wants to hear or confirms an 


already well-established policy posi- 
tion. She most unfortunate develop- 
ment in modern intelligence has been 
the ‘subordination of int-ligence to 
institutional and operation." interests 
--- and even more unfortunately the 
fact is that the intelligence community 


has al! tow often acquiesced in this - 


sort of self-delusion, which we might 
summarize as the ancient pursuit of 


the agreeable, rather tuan the dis- 


agreeable. 


To a certain extent, the American 


intelligence community has abrogated 


_ its fandamental responsibility of pro- 


viding ght in a world clouded by 
complexity and the noise of the 


_information explosion. The sea. of 


paper, generated these days in terms 
of sheer quantity, is beyond the 
capacity of its audience to absorb it. 


This sea concerns a dangerously - 


volatile world, and no better mandate 


for the intelligence community exists 


than the task of understanding just 
how volatile it is, whet dengers exist, 
and what can be reasonably antici- 


pated in a time of disorderly change. 


violence, terror, totalitarian revolu- 


tion and war. There is a pronounced | 


deficiency by the intelligence com- 
munity in this task at the present time, 
and however much we can applaud 
such events as the rapprochement 


-provided it could Ata beu ‘oR od 
-— but the concer RALAVES ipumpatease RANUOMAZIC HMeRDPRMOhb87R000100120001-5 
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wh? 


ay nae Ler me Ee: 
by Ersest Volumen : 


“morning. et ‘September 
can American: B bomber on ei pareolat 


‘picked up “on. its: agiation Agar 
: gher-than- normaly 


“indicated. an ‘atomic bomb test, in, the 
* ‘Soviet, Uniow but: there: was an unwill+ 
ieve the scientific: 


oad que Sstio inthe Soviet ting 
“bomb, sot etime | 


ogvailable: but has everything to do 
owith ‘the characteristic ‘of. policy-. 
makers to believe what they. want to- 
belive. regardless of-evidence to’ the . 
Séontrary. - Wohlseutzr’s..“pleasurés ‘of 
*sel{-deception™. is-cxtremely. apt: na- 
“tons decensve theriselves’ hecause ther - 

“want to; because. it ismost con fenient ” 
= to, da SOL . | 
_ For the purposes of our study, noth: 
cing better. {fhustrates the’terrble truth | 
of that process than the. events ‘str" 
_rounding-one. of this country’s. ‘most | SAgainand. again, ‘the AE C | 
“abysmal intelligence. failures, the first | , & “experts “patiently: explained that al = 
| 


- Russian atomic bomb. : -though ‘no'n yn-Russian had: “actually: 
:Seldom in’ recorded’ history: has 2° E een: the. Russian: explosion, ‘the -evi- 


pation j ecelved So nasty 2° technologi-:| =k ve ‘dence ‘for Hts existence. was. unmistak- 
eat surpi e than, ‘did the; US. on, the: | ; ‘able.’ They Showed :the, President the 
re mae oe _ syadiation-fogeéd plates from the test-) 
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U.S.Already Ahead” 


Bary 


(Mr: Hughes is professor of — 
government and co-ordinator .’ 

. of the Soviet Studies Pro-. 
‘gram at California State — 
. University, Sacramento. He : 
“also holds a degree’ in engi- ., 
neering). ets 


BY RICHARD D. HUGHES'4 
Special to The Bee | 25“: 


"AMERICANS DESERVE some | . 


view of the realities of the arms 
race other than-that fed them by 
the military: industrial ccomplex® 
“or the Republican Party; they’. 
‘are being deceived about the. 
‘level of Soviet defense spending, . 
about the quality of our strategic 
-forces and about who is really: 
‘preparing for. limited nuclear’ 
War... nee Be 
President Ford raised. the: 
"issue of measuring the arms race 
“during his election campaign - 
when he arranged for.an inde- 
pendent analysis of classified 
‘information prepared by the. 
‘CIA. The reviewers included. 


such hard-liners as Richard faa 


Pipes, a Harvard professor cur-: 


rently on loan to the National -| / 


Security Council as White House ~ 
resident Soviet specialist. 


An example of Pipes’ extreme’ | 


hard-line perspective is that he. 
had to be squelched by the White, 
House last spring for talking: 
-about the “inevitability of war’. 
“(presumably with the Soviet. 
‘ Union). Ironically, the phrase — 
‘not originally intended to mean. 
war between capitalist and: 
Communist states —- is a quota- 
‘tion from Lenin, disowned by" 
Khrushchev and subsequent 
Soviet leaders because. of the; 
dangers inherent in any nuclear 
confrontation. The doctrine of 
peaceful co-existence, along with | 
abundant debate in Soviet mili-. 
.tary circles. on the inability of 
‘the Soviet Union to survive nu- 
clear war, was completely ig-- 
:nored by Pipes in his influential 
- article publisheApprédéd By 


a Pe Pore 
: ‘Com mentary.” asian 


is Defense B 


SACRAMENTO BEE (CA) 


13 December 198] 


_~ AN’ALTERNATIVE VIEW of 
‘our position in the arms race |. 
emerges upon examination of 
overall spending figures and 
analysis of our strategic weapons: 
capabilities vis-a-vis the Soviet} 
Union. tae aes : : a ee 
“Estimates of Soviet defense: 
expenditures can ‘be calculated) 
in several ways, each yielding a 
different set of figures. The CLA’ 
method is to measure Soviet 
weapons production and 
ymanpower through various intel-,|: 
ligence channels (such as satel-: 
lites) and then attach a dollar) 
figure representing. what we 
would have. to spend to match 
the Sovieteffort_.. 4°. 
” ‘This method has-been chal 
lenged in many scholarly jour- 
nals. in the first place, it is ridic- 
ulous to evalute structurally dif- 
ferent economies and defense 
establishments in a single cur- 
rency when the countries are: 
monetarily isolated. What 15 
‘relatively cheap here. (such as 
‘designer jeans) may be very 
expensive there — as.any travel- 
er accosted by a Soviet teen-ager 
in Red Squarecanconfirm. © | 
-. Secondly, although the up of| 


‘armed forces are made up of 
larger numbers of soldiers, they ' 
-receive miniscule salaries, often | 
serve as border guards, work on 
vast construction projects andj 
must help-farmers to bring in the | 
harvest. Nonetheless, the CIA | 
‘measures Soviet pay. by U.S. | 
standards — a clear distortion 
which ignores any difference in ; 
morale and efficiency between | 
our military and theirs. 
 Ajso, our total strategic forces } 
‘require 75,000 personnel, yet an i 
equivalent Soviet arsenal re- : 
quires five times as many. 
In addition, 30 percent of ; 
our weapons are so technically. | 
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vildup Really Necesscry? 


Soviet ability to manufacture, in 
some cases for the next 20 years; 
as reported by the Joint Chiefs of. 
Staff in congressional testimony. 

“If Soviet analysis used our meth-; 

‘ods of evaluating military hard~ 

-ware which they cannot pro 


sophisticated as to tee a 


‘duce, the ruble cost-would be. 


infinite... : PG BAS Bee ays eal eae 
*. “According to CIA. statistics, 
the Soviet Union was spending. 
-up to 40 percent more. than we 
“were before the recent Carter-. 


“Reagan buildup. A parallel}: 
“method using rubles to evaluate: - 


‘our comparative efforts would). 
indicate, some experts say, that, 
we are spending three times 


' ‘what the Soviet Union spends. 
' Franklyn. Holzmann of Tufts} 
University, an economist special-| ~ 


‘powers about equalin 1979. 
~ An example of statistical 
‘manipulation illustrates the need. 
for caution in interpreting | 


izing in Soviet defense spending, 


‘has placed expenditures by a 


’ “‘wres supplied ‘by the CIA: Even 


though. there was no change in 


the rate of Soviet spending, in|": 


1976 the agency concluded that 
the Soviet arms industry was as 
inefficient .as the-rest of the} 
economy; and so its defense ef 
fort rose, statistically, from 6-8 


percent. of Soviet gross national] © 


product to 11-12 percent over- 
night, with no increase in force 
levels. Hard-liners are tempted 
to cite this change as proof that 
‘the Soviets were suddenly spend- 
‘ing more. In fact, this should be 
interpreted to mean their de- 
fense was costing them relative- 
ly twice as much,-or that, on at 
least one issue, the CIA has been 
wrong by. a factor of almost 100 
percent... ..2: Ce Et oad 
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4HN-Casey Investuentss Bat - 2 Takess 700-1260 

4Cih Cuter Keeps Controt Over Bre THVESTMENT fF 
4lLASERFHOTGO NYS : 

#By RICHREL J, SNIFFER : 

SAND - 
+ROBERT PARRY. | 
#Hssocraren Press Uriters - 

WESHINGTON CAP) - CIA Drrecror Hittran J. CRS... one wr ink FEN MEN 
WITH BROAD ACCESS TO THE GOVERHHENT’S SECRET nara ON INTERNATIONAL 
_ ECOHOHIC BEVELOPNENTS: HAS REVERSED THE PRACTICE OF HIS THO 

PREDECESSORS AHO KEPT CONTROL GF HIE PERSONA: STOCK HOLDINGS, 

CASEY AND HIS WIFE ORR STOCK HORTH AT LEAST $1.8 HILLren: aan = 
PERHAPS HORE THAN $3.4 HILLION: In 27 CORPORATIONS HITH MAJOR FOREIGH 
OPERATIONS, | 2 : = 

NANY OF THE FIRMS ARE THVOLVED WHITH OILs NATURAL GAS AND STRATEGIC | 
MINERALS AND OPERATE IN NATIONS oF DEEP INTEREST to U.S, INTELLIGENCE, 

Untixe Casey: oTHERS WITH ACCESS TO CLOSELY HELD ECONGHIC SECRETS — 
INCLUDING PRESIDENT ReaGens Vice PRESIDENT GEORGE Busny SECRETARY OF 
STATE Ailexanner H. Hare Ir, ano Treasury Secretary Donato T. REGAN - |. 
PLACED THEIR HOLDINGS IN BLIND TRUSTS. SECRETARY OF DEFENSE Caspar 
HEINBERGER DIVESTED HIS STOCK IN COMPANIES WHICH DG BUSINESS WITH THE. 
PENTASONs BUT HE BIO NOT CREATE A BLIND TRUST. 2 ee 

CASEY: HHOSE PAST BUSINESS BERLINGE ARE UNDER INVESTIGATION BY THE 
SENATE INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE: MAINTRINS ULTIHATE CONTROL OVER urs 
STOCKS ALTHOUGH AN INVESTHENT ADVISER HANDLES DAY-TO-DAY HANAGENENT oF 
THE PORTFOLIO: accorping to CIA GENERAL CouNSEL STANLEY SPoRKIN, | 

SPEAKING For Caseys Sporxiy SAID THE ADVISER HAS BOUGHT AND soLp 
STOCK ON CASEY’S BEHALF SINCE THE FORMER WALL STREET ATTORNEY TOOK 
OVER AT THE CIA Last January. Sroryrn SAID CASEY HAS NOT ANARE oF WHAT - 

HAD BEEN PURCHASEDs BuT THE CIA COUNSEL SAID HE COULD NOT SAY Casey 

HAS UNAHARE OF WHAT HAD BEEN SOLD, eg 

HE DECLINED to IDENTIFY ANY CASEY SToecys BoUSHT oF SOLD! BUT NOTED 

THAT THE LAH REQUIRES INCUMBENT OFFICIALS By Hay 45 oF each year to: 

DISCLOSE THE VALUE: HITHIN BROAD RANGES: OF EACH STOCK TRANSACTION 

DURING THE PREVIOUS YEAR, : bd 

Hany CASEY INVESTHENTS ARE WHITH FIRMS HHOSE TRADING PRICES COULD 

RISE AND FALL ON INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS. FOR INSTANCE: Casey ORNS 

MORE THAN $2502000 1m Surerror O11. Co.: WHICH DEALS HITH TRE ABy 
DHABI GOVERNMENT ON HOM MUCH OIL SUPERIOR CAN PUMP. IN THE PERSIAN | 

GutF. SUPERIOR ALSO HPS BEEN NEGOTIATING WITH THAILAND ON THE SALE oF 


NATURAL GAS AND THE FIRW HAS AN INTEREST IN Af SoutH RERICAN PLATINUM 
SUBSIDIARY. Approved For Release 2006/01/03 : SiR one es esooetag teed S- 
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C.LA’s Casey Departs Fr 


NEW YORK TIMES 
22 NOVEMBER 1981 


In Keeping Control of His 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22 (AP) — Wil- 
liarn J. Casey, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, one of a handful of men 
with broad access to secret Government 
data on international economic develop- 
toents, has reversed the practice of two 
predecessors by keeping control of his 
stock holdings. - 

Mr, Casey and his wife own stock 
worth at least $1.8 million, and perhaps 
more than $3.4 million, in 27 corpora- 
tions with major foreign operations. 
Many of the concerns have oil, natural 
gas and strategic minerals operations 
and are involved in nations of interest to 
American intelligence. © 

Mz. Casey’s immediate predecessors 
at the C.1.A., Vice President Bush and 
Adra. Stansfield Tumer, set up blind 


trusts, saying that they wished taavoid 


the appearance of conflicts of interests. 
Unlike Mr. Casey, others with access 
to strategic economic secret, — includ- 
inz President Reagan, Mr. Bush, Secre- 
tary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. and 
Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan, 
put their holdings in blind trusts. De- 
fense Setr: etary Caspar T. Weinberger 


create a blind trust. 
No Violation of Rules 
Fred F. Fielding, the White House 
counsel, said that Mr. Casey had not vio- 
lated Reagan Administration guidelines 
on stock holdings. 


The director, whose business dealings | 


are under Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee investigation, has ultimate control 
over his stecus, although an investment 
adviser handles their day-tocay man- 
agement, according to the intelligence |: 
agency’s general counsel, Stanley Spor-| 


Speaking for Mr. Casey, Mr. Sporkin - 
said that the adviser had bought and - 
sold stock on Mr. Cosey’s behalf since | 
the iormer Wall Street attormey took: 
over the agency directorship in Janu.’ 
ary. Mr. Sporkin said that Mr. Casey 
was not aware of what had been pur- 


chased, but he said he could not say taat 
’ Mr, Casey was unaware of what had- 


been sold. 


He declined to identify any stocks’ 
bought or sold for Mr. Casey. He noted: 


that a law requires senior.officials, each: 
May J5, to disclose the value, within 
broad ranges, of each stock transaction | 
in the previous year. 

Many Casey investments are with 


‘companies whose trading ae could 
_ rise and fall WAIVE? 
ments. For ce, Mr. ¢ 


asey Owns 


FRRewase a0aGIon 


:rected himself to say: “Well, not: 


#3 | Quaker Oats, because C.L.A. estimates! 


y | the Russian cat crop."” 


er 


TheNew York Times 
William J. Casey 


| more than $250,000 in Superior Oi Com-} 
sold his stock in companies doing busi-. 


nzss with the Pentagon, but did not} 


pany stock. The company deals with 
Abu Dhabi on how much oil it can purnp 
1 in the Persian Gulf. Superior has also 


been negotiating with Thailand onnatu- | 


. ral gas sales and has an interest in South 
African platinum, 
’ A185 Presidential order and existing 
regulations prohibit Federal ernployees 
frorm using information not in the public 
: domain and obtained through their Gov- 
; ernment work “for the purpose of fur- 
i thering a private interest.”” A Govern- 
| rent-wice regulation on ethical conduct 
| says ‘an employee shall avoid any ac- 
tion, whether or not specificaliy prohib- 
‘| ited... which might result in or create 
the appearance of using public office for 
private gain.” 
Such rules led Mr. Bush to sell nine 


stecks and create a blind trust for his in-} 


vestments in 1976, after becoming C.LA. 
director. 

Admiral Turner, who had imvest- 
ments worth less than $350,000, said, ‘'I 
knew I wasn’t going to misuse any infor- 
mation, but the safest move fer meto be 
sure that I didn’t have an appearance of 
conflict was to put those holdings in a 
blind trust.”’ 


Even Quaker Oats Guestionable 
He said that he could have made a 
trust unnecessary by shifting invest- 
ments into stocks “with no pies ys 
C.LA,, like Quaker Oats.” But h 
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z i As Director of Central IntéeHigence, 
24 \Mr. Casey receives information from 


| agents and analysts, and from United! 
' States Air Force satellites and the Na-; 
‘tional Security Agency’s electronic in-! 
tercepting equipment. ‘ 
Three former officials at the security! 
agency, who asked not to be identified! 


| ‘because the functions of the agency 


were classified, said that, backed by| 

legal authority ‘and sophisticated tech- 

jnology, the agency monitors a large vol- 

ume of international communications 
| by multinational firms, foretgn corpora- 
‘ tions and other governments. 


One official said: “The C.LA. Direc- 


| when an oil fire shuts down a major Iield 
in the Persian Gulf; whether the Cni- 
nese have to buy wheat or have a major} 
oil find and need drilling equipment or 
when a foreign government ts planning 
toexpropnatea U.S. firm. 

“Few people have access to all of this, 

but Casey’s one of half a dozen people 
whohavegotitall.’’  . 


" ‘Trust Inquiry Referred to Counsel 


Mr. Sporkia said that Mr. Casey had, 
assed whether he should create a blind’ 
trust. A deputy general counsel for the} 
C.1.A,, Ernest Mayfield, told him Feb. 3 
that hedidnothaveto. 

Mr. Mayerteld could rot be reached, 
but Mr. Sporkin said: “‘There’s no re- 
quirement that I know of to put his hold- 
ings in a blind trust."” Referring to Mr. 
Casey, he went on: ‘“You’re dealing with 
a very honorable person. He wouldn’s 
er information. He just wouldn’t do 

at. oF 

Mr. Sporkin said Mr. Mayerfeld had 
consulted a classified list of intelligence 
cortractars before advising Mr. Casey 
that he did not have to sell stocks or 
create a trust,.but should disqualify 
himself from dealing with specifics oe 
fecting his holdings. 

Though not required to do so, Mr.!} 
Casey put his holdings in a blind trust: 
when he headed the Securities and Ex-' 
‘change Commission, and. when he 
served as Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs and head of the Ex." 
port-Import Bank in the Nixon and ro 
administrations. © 

“I think he got burned on his last blind: 
trust,” Mr. Sporkin said. “It is a ser) 
onerous kind of thing todo.” 


yo fogy MinOMOHYa5not: make public | 
5S agreement with his invest. 
: Continued 
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: tor will know almost before anyoneelse|.~ 
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Air Forceisa step - 
closer to getting B-i 


aa By Stephen Webbe |: 
Statt correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor | 


3 ‘>. + Washington 
_ The Bl bomber now looks certain to be emblazoned 
~ with the US Air Force insignia. 
:. The House of Representatives approved funds for 
the sleek, new aircrait when it passed a $197.4 billion: 
_ defense appropriations bill Nov. 18. The Senate is exo 
pected to act in similar fashion this week. 
_ By a 263-to-142 vote, the House scotched an attempt | 
by Rep. Joseph P. Addabbo (D) of New York to cut out } 
. most of the $2.4 billion earmarked for the bomber: A 
Built by Rockwell International, the plane can carry ' 
pconvenkonsl and nuclear bombs as swell as 30 cruise | 
“missiles "eR TT Seen ans - 
, Representative: “Addabbo, ‘chairman of the House t 
‘Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, argues that 
there is insufficient money_to build the B-l and. the 
: “Stealth” or advanced technology bomber (ATB) that 
‘eventually will replace it. Cost estimates for fhe B-1. 
program range from $20 billion by the Pentagon to $40 
“billion by the Congressional Budget Office. . i 
: Air Force chiefs long have wanted to replace the 
pa ; ‘ _ aging B-52 bombers with the B-1. But President Carter 
: _~ halted plans for the B-1’s full-scale production in 1977. 
’ Instead, he chose to rely on ‘‘standoft bombers” — B- 
52Gs armed with long-range cruise missiles. 
The crucial task facing any bornber pitted against " 
_ the Soviet Union is the penetration of increasingly for- 
_ .Inidable air defenses — radars, missiles, and intercep- 
oe aireraft. US Defense Secretary: Caspar W. | 
Weinberger. claims the B-52 will be unable to penetrate 
- that shield beyond the end of 1985. © 8” " 
- . But CIA analyst Robert M. Huffstutler told-the de- | 
: fense subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
-. imittee Oct, 28 that “there would be practically no dif- 
. ference” in the ability ot Bus and nan to pierce Soviet 
. air defenses.: >,” 
_ |. The Pentagon promplly counterattacked, fearing! 
’ its rationale for seeking 100 B-1 bombers would be de~ | 
- stroyed. “The CIA was talking about the wrong B-1,””. 
- . Says Mr: Weinberger. The new aircraft, the B-1B, car-"" 
-- ries more advanced defenses than the original, the 
: Pentagon insists — thus enabling it to reach Soviet | 
| targetsmore easily. Rockwell says the radar cross sec- 
“ tion of the B-1B will be one-tenth that of the B-1 and © | 
_ one-hundredth that of the B-52. Weinberger says the B- ’ 
_1B will be able to penetrate Soviet air defenses “well 
“into the 19908.°" 2 | 
Jumping from the a) to the ATB would be risky i in 
. the Air Force's view because the ATB is in its research ! 
_ . and development stages, Weinberger has said that the | 
‘first ATB could be completed in 1989. Rockwell eee it! 
’ could have 100 B-1s in USAF livery by 1988.----7-.0°- <5 +} 
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tried to Iill the BI, and Rep, Joseph P. Ad- 


- for the MIX, vowed to renew their fights when 


for fiscal 1982, about $4 billion less than Rea- 


to the president by Friday. = -. ~ i 


‘reachea the floor before seeking to delete 


‘terday’s key test of how: well Reagan has man-. 
aged to sell his defense strategy to the Senate. - 


lion earmarked for the bomber be spent in-, 
stead on. upgrading military readiness. He 


L2PIOLE APPEARED 


on PacE #3 


Washington Poot Sialf Writer 


The Senate Appropriations Committee . 
handed President Reagan his second major. 
victory on defense in two days yesterday by 
voting 21 to 7 to build the B1 bomber. - 

On Monday, the House Appropriations. 
Committee approved the land-based MX mia- 
Ses. Cienega a 

‘Reagan proposed both weapons systems. in 


October as part of his plan to beef up strategic. . 


firepower.:.Both proposals have been contro- 
versial, with approval by Congress much in:| 
COubt. be vee oa ee Pals ead egg 

Both Sen. Ernest F. Hoilings (D-S.C,), who 


dabbo (D-N.Y.), who sought to delete funding 


the defense appropriations bills are debated in 
the two chambers later this week, = 
’ The House committee has approved $196.5 
billion in spending authority for the Pentagon 


gan sought, while the Senate unit, by woke! 


vote yesterday, approved $203.8 billion. Con- 
gressional leaders hope to have a compromise | _ 


version through both houses and ready to send|: 
S$ The MX was not voted on in the Senate 
committee yesterday. Chairman Mark O. Hat- 
field (R-Ore.} said he would wait. until the bill 


money for the MX and for chemical warfare. 
This left the Hollings Bl amendment.as yes- 


Hollings said the BL would not buy enough 
bang for the buck, and urged that the $2.4 hil- 


quoted testimony by Defense Secretary Caspar 
W. Weinberger that the B1, due to be ready in 
1986, would not he able to penetrate Soviet air. 


defenses after 1990. aera ME BE Jes . 
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. Weinberger told the Senate Armed Services 


Committee Nov. 5 that, after the period of 
“probably 1988 to 1989,” with the BL “vou lose 
_the ability to penetrate unless someone wants 
_ to direct suicide missions, and that is not any- 
thing Lam goingtode” a, ; 
At another point in the same hearing, Wein- 
berger said: “The simple fact is that the infor- 
mation I have, the department has,.on which 


_,. the decision was based was that ik would be no | ‘ 


. - longer safe to utilize the Bl as'a penetrating | 


.. bomber.atter approximately that year”"—1989*| 


< to 1990—"it the Soviet rate of development 
“does continue at the rate we think it will.<.. .-: 
~"“T think there is. no question whatever,”. 
Weinberger continued, “that we will not be 
-able to use the BI as a penetrator aiter 1990, 
If it goes to 1992, that will be a little extra div- 
iden” es 

' . In the’ last two’ weeks, Pentagon civilians, 
_ Air Force generals and Central Intelligence 
Agency Director William J: Casey have had to 
go to great lengths to undo the damage this 
_testimony did to the B1 proposal in Congress. - 

_ On Nov. 10, Weinberger and Casey- jointly | 
signed a letter to the Senate. defense appropri-| 
ations subcommittee “intended to clarify ca: 
~pabilities” of the BL and other U.S; bombers, | 
"In contrast to Weinberger’s testimony, the let-. 
ter said the new B1 “would have the capability. | 
to penetrate anticipated Soviet air defenses . 
- well into the 1990s in a multitude of employ-: 
‘ment modes and to perform effectively as-a 
cruise missile carrier and ‘as’ a conventional : 
bomber into the next century” 30-5° + 4 
:, Shortly hefore voting on ‘the “Hollings - 
amendment yesterday,’ committee members 
received a secret briefing on the radar-evading: 
‘Stealth bomber under development. The. test 


ee ee ee 


~ versions of that. plane were small, about ‘the 


Size of the Navy's Ad Skyhawk; and experi-_ 
-enced crashes partly attributable to the unique 
“shapes and other radar-foiling, techniques ‘em- 
ployed. ‘The » Pentagon’s-‘ argument’-is- that. 
- Stealth cannot yet.be relied on as the bomber | 
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. The Biggest Boondoggle 
Ba. ¥ 2 , is . 7 
SLOWLY, EVEN RONALD REAGAN IS COM=- 
ing to realize that he can’t do it all at 
once. The president's advisers are telling 


him that he must either accept deficits. 


that will make balancing the budget by 
- 1984 improbable or raise approximately 
$60 billion in revenues through new tax- 
es, in violation of the administration’s 
‘commitment to supply-side economics. 
- So far, the president has resisted this 
choice. Instead, he has asked Congress 
for a new round of domestic budget cuts 
—about §13-billion worth. And even 
though his own party’s congressional 
leaders have told him he. won't get the 
reductions he wants, he appears de- 
termined to try. Reagan can’t be faulted 
for this approach. He’s already beaten 
the opposition to his first round of rec- 
ord budget cuts, and he has just wonthe 
AWACS victory against difficult odds. 
Nevertheless, another round of bud 
get rollbacks really does look impossible 
—so much so that Howard Baker, the 
Senate majority leader, has called for 2 
trust fund to finance increased military 
spending. “We're searching for a way to 
get them out of competition with each 
other,” says Baker, referring to the fight 
for funds between defense and non-de- 
‘fense programs. Like the highway trust 


fund that built the nation’s interstates, 
reed Earned 


Baker's defense 


" certain tax revenues for the military be~ 


’ fore they became subject to con- 


There is Saoiker way, hooier Cut 
defense spending, or at least cut the in- 
crease the administration is seeking. The 
problem here is the promise the presi- 
dent made during the campaign, a 

pledge to‘ ‘re- arm America” in order to 
achieve a “margin of safety” over the 
Soviets. So even if a cutback in some of 
his defense plans might make sense, 
Reagan just doesn’t want to do it. — 

In many ways, the president is a pris- 
oner of his own hysteria. He has spent 
his whole political life warning of Rus- 
sia’s “lead” in this or that area. He Is 
reluctant to concede that he might have 
overstated the case. And yet, in cutting 
back the MX missile system, he is really 
admitting exactly this. - 

The Reagan plan calls for 100 MX 
missiles to be housed in existing Titan 
and Mineteman silos after these shelters 
have been “superhardened.” The $34- 
billion price tag for this program isn’t 
exactly chicken feed, but it’s a far cry 
from the ambitious 200-missile MX 
racetrack system proposed by Jimmy 
Carter. In order to keep faith with its 
hard-line constituency, the adminis- 
tration has portrayed the 100-missile 
plan as merely a “temporary” measure. 
A final decision on the scope of the MX 
program will not be made until 1984. - 

-A smaller MX system may not be as 
commendable as no MX at-all, but the 

anetiany OWS: 99-prat 
since it represents a clearer line of think- 
ing than Carter offered. And if, in the 


100120001-5 


chip in future arms-reduction talks. with: 
the Russians, that’s fine. : 
The other new weapon system pro~. 
posed by the president, the B-1 bomber, ' 
is something else again. The B-i is ai 
boondoggle whose time never was. It is, 
only “alive” today because the air force: 


has ensured that} just about every state inj a 


the union has a stake in its development.’ 
The administration wants to build 100, 
B-is. Their cost depends on whom you; 


tall to. Originally~which means at the} 


beginning of this year—the plane’s man-' 
ufacturer, Rockwell International, put} 


the cost at $11.9 billion. In May, the air| 


force figured the price at between $15 
billion and $18 billion. This was then 
raised to $19.7 billion, and now con- 
pressional estimates put the bill as high: 


as $30 billion. And this number probably! , 


isn’t even close to what the eventual cost! 
will be. A Senate committee has’ con-| 


j | cluded that, on average, major weapon 


systems cost almost three times what’ 
was éstimated when their funds were 
first authorized. In dollars, this bal- 


' 
i 


looning is staggering. The total cost of} - 


47 weapon systems escalated by $48-, 
billion in just the. final three months of 


last year~-more than enough to swallow, . - 


up the domestic budget cuts -Con-! 


gress approved a few months back 
Even assuming a reasonable cost for 
the B-1, the plane makes little if any | 
sense. By most estimates, the B-1 would: 
be unable to penetrate Soviet air de-! 


fenses beyond the year 1990-—-and. pene-; 
tration is the name of the game. At al-!. 
most every turn, the penetration prob-; 


jem.is proving an embarrassment forthe 


administration. Last February, Aviation! . 
Week & Space Technology, a respected: 


journal that rarely deviates from the| 
Pentagon line, reported that “bomber; 
studies show conclusively” that the B-?- 
couldn’t escape Soviet te beyond the: 
end of the decade. The air force has dis- 
puted this view, but it was confirmed last! 
mont Robert Huffstutler, director of ; 
the C.LA7s Office of Soviet Analysis. = 
Since the B-1 isn’t scheduled for de- 


livery until late 1986, it would have a, 


useful life against Russian air defenses ; 


of only four j years. And by then the B-1 ; 


could be replaced by the Stealth bomb; 


er, a nearly “invisible” aircraft whose ; 
cost hasn’t even begun to be calculated. | 
Another potential mission for the B-1 
is to serve as alaunching platform for a 
RLOOIR afest and surest way 
to get inside the Soviet Union. The B-1 


ey 


ie 


would ‘supposedly stand | outside Soviet Gr. 


7 
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Keep on guessing 


Confused about whether the administra- 
tion believes nuclear war can or cannot 
be limited to Europe, whether it thinks: 
the budget will or wil! not be balanced in 
1984, or whether it docs or does not 


intend to raise taxes? Well, at least you -. 


know it.is going to rearm America with 
the help of the MX missile and the Bel - 
bomber. Isn‘t it? 


Yes, it is, unless both houses of con- - 
gress: vote against these: weapons by ~ 


November 18th; They are unlikely to do 
50, but congressional opposition has — 
been growing apace-—partly because ev- 
eryone .is so confused about the costs 
and capabilities of the two weapons. The 
main questions concern: 

The MX’s vulnerability. Congress has 


- beer repeatedly told by military experts 


that the. MX missile would have ‘to be 
based in a mobile system, since-a fixed 


- system would render it vulnerable to. 


increasingly accurate Russian warheads. 
The Reagan administration, however, 
belicves that the first 20-40 of the 100 
MX missiles it wants to build should be 
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put in hardencd silos now used to hause 
Titan missiles. The defence sceretary, 
Mr Caspar Weinberger, belicves this 
means of deployment would do fora few 
years. The chairman of the joint ‘chicks 
of staff, General David Jones, is scepti- 


_cal, So is the (Republican) chairman of 


the: senate armed -services committee, 
Senator John Tower, a vigorous propo- 
nent of rearmament. 

in March the administration asked 
congress for $2.95 billion for developing 


the MX ii fiscal .1982; last month-it - 


reduced that .to .$1,99 billion. The de- 
fence ‘appropriations subcommittee of 
the house of representatives has ‘since 


> voted it down.: 


The B-1’s cost. The Pentagon has 


_ estimated the cost. of.the 100 B-1s the - 


administration wants to build at $20.5 
billion, in 1981 dollars; by the time they 
have all been delivered the total cost, 
taking account of inflation, will rise, it 
believes, to-about.$28 billion. The (inde- 
pendent) congressional. budget office 
thinks the figures will be $26.2 billion, in 


1981 dollars, and $39.8 billion taking 


account of inflation. 

The B-l's capability. Mr. Weinberger 
told congress in carly October that the 
B-1 might not be able to penctrate 
Russian defences beyond 1990. The 
Central Intelligence Agéncy also pro- 
duced a report indicating that there 
would be little difference between the B- 
1 and the aircraft it is to replace, the B- 
52, in terms of- its ability to penctrate 


_ Russian defences, This weck Mr Wein- 


berger and the: head of the CIA, Mr 


William Cascy, reversed themselves ina ' 


joint {etter to influential congressmen, 


-saying that the B-1 would be able to,do- ~ 


its job well into the 1990s. ‘ 


Stealth’s development, Last month Mr — : 


Weinberger told congress that the new 
stealth bomber, designed to escape ra- 


‘dar detection by the. enemy and being - 


developed faster than expected, might 
be ready by 1989, just three years after 


the B-I would go into service. This week -.. : 


the Pentagon's top scientist said this was’ 
not in fact so, : 

Forecasting costs and capabilities is 
difficult. So, it seems, is sticking to your 
forecast. - 
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Senate Hearing Criticizes B-1 : 
Based on CIA, GAO Reports — 


Washington —The Rockwell B-1 bomber was 
criticized In the Senate last week as Secre- | 
tary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger clari- | 
fied cost estimates and B-1 opponents dis- 
closed two new reports critical of the proj- 
ect. » . 
In the House, the B-1 narrawly survived an 
attack In the House Appropriations defense 
subcommittee as funding was apprdved sev~ 
en to five. The attack had been led by 
Subcommittee Chalrman Rep. sepeph: & 
Addabbo (D.-N.Y.). 

~ Sen. Ted Stevens (R.-Alaska), ‘chalemen of 
the suo subcommittee of the Senate 


an  Spen hearing a | Secrat report given the’ | 


“the Central intel 


~. Weinberger inthomateny countered that- 
he has not seen the CIA report and believes 
the B-52 will be unable to iporerete Soviet 

” defenses by mid-decade., - : 

'..Stevens, an opponent. of the B-1, also 
‘announced a new report by the General i 
Accounting Office questioning reductions In | 
B-1 program estimates made by Pentagon 
planners and warning that cost estimates do 
not Includa crulse missile modifications. 


Afford Programs 


- Stevens further questioned, during hear- 
Ings by his subcommittee last week, whether 
the U.S. can, afford to maintain the B-52, 
; build the B-4 and gevelen an advanced. | 
_technology bomber. -- * 

‘hava been Shalimar of the subcommit- 
tea 10 months, and | can’t find a weapons 
system that has come In under cost. Not 
one,” Stevens told Weinberger and Gen. | 
David C. Jones, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
_ of Staff. * 

aa vieinberger stuck with cane estimates | 
for the B-1 program of $19.7 billion, plus an! 


F Pariel on Procurement ee 


ae 


additional $800 million for crulse missile 
modifications, when figured in 1981 dollars, 

"Ivs been in excess of 10% for the Deph 
of Defense for the last four or five years,” 
Stevens said... : f 

Milton A. Margolls of the Pentagon’ $ cost | 
analysis improvement group. began last, 
week the group’s first full-scale review of the 
B-1 bomber cost. Previously the group has’ 
had only interim reports. 

_ Margolis’ remarks came. a day : -earlier | 
before the Senate Government Affairs Com- 
mittee, where Frank C. Carlucci, depfity sec- 
retary of Defense, told the committee the 
B-1 bomber program cost will be between 
$20.2 billion and $20.7 billion when cruise 
missile modifications are Included...» 

The governmental affalrs- hearing was | 
called to explore the acquisition process in | 
the Defense-Dept.- Carlucci ‘explained .the | 
Pentagon has “‘technical problems” with an 
amendment to the Fiscal. 1982. defense’: ‘ 
authorization bill by Sen. Sam Nunn (D. Ga) | 
requiring automatic reporting when: cost | 
overruns occur! 

When a 10-15% cost overrun occurs, the 
appropriate service secretary with responsl- | ‘ 


bility for the program will report.. When al 


25% cost overrun occurs, the secretary of | 


Defense will report. 

‘Garlucci_ sald such a process would 
bypass the secretary. There also are ques- 
tlons. cf what occurrences will trigger: a 


report’ and how a program will be affected | 


once a report Is, made.. 
Sén. William V. Roth (F.-Del. ), the commit- 


‘tee ‘chairman, said the “military argument i 
does not wash. What we ara trying to do Is | 


mainfaini civilian control of the mbitary,” he 


“said. “The Nunn amendment Is the best step | 
in 10 years In controlling overruns.” 


a in thé ‘House last week a special House 
‘Armed Services panel on procurement 


chaired by Rep. Dave McCurdy (D.-Okla.) : 


‘continued its ‘invastigation, due to end in : 


December, Into cost overruns. r 

: ‘Norman. R. Augustine, chairman of the 
Deforise Science Board and a Vice president 
of Martin’ Marietta ‘Aerospace, said cost’ 
overruns of one-third or more of the original 


_ Price estimate occur half the time. He sug- 


gested several new initiatives to control 
Defense Dept. menor systems | costs, 
including: 


Mau SHR 


® Place the projects under the direction of 


competent, qualified, dedicated people and 


keep them on the same project rather than | 


switch them from job to Job. 
= Avald the impression of excessive 
requirements and eliminate nice-to-have 


features. The last few percent of capabllity In | 
a system typically ganerate the greater share 
.of the cost and problams encountered in 


development. ~ 


= Encourage realistic contractor and gov- 


ernment cost estimating. Overly optimistic 


cost astimates stem from sales efforts by ee 


government and the contractor, ~. 
" Use realistic Inflation éstimates. 
Discussion of inflation estimates used by 


the Pentagon led to a sharp exchange in the: | 
Senate hearing when Weinberger told Steve. 
- ens that the Defense Dept. has “high hopes” -| 
that President Ronald Reagan's anti-inila-. 
tion program will be successful and reflects 
that optimism in using estimates that are 


lower than past experience, 


-'l also have high bopes, " Stevens said. | 


“But we can’t continue to base projections 
for items costing $200 million [the B-1 
homber] on hapes. That's the real prep 
len.” 2 : : 
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‘Early Warning on. : 
“Nuclear Spending 


” Congress last week: gave its first! 
ar response to the Administra- 
. ‘tion’s plan for putting elevator shoes 
under the. nation’s. muclesr: tad. It 
., was underwhelming: -* - 
: The House appropriations subcom-" 
-mittee on defense agreed 8 to 5 that .|. 
.. 100 B-1 bombers..should'.be built to 
: blanket the late:1980’s; when the B52 
. bomber, it is feared, will be not obso- - 
~ lescent but obsolete and the Stealth, it. 
“is expected, will not be-on line. Tt re’ 
fused, however — 7 to 6'—: any funds .. 
. for the MX in 1982, because. Mr. Rea-.|_ 
_-gan wants to put up to 100 of the new. 
missiles. his strategic revitalization " 
plan calis for in existing silos and.de-- 
cide in 1984 how to deploy the rest. . ia 
. ‘“We'renot going to give him money: 
to wait and play with,”’ Joseph P. Ad.: 
dabbo, chairman of the subcommit-- 
_ tee, said in explaining the secret vote. 
_ “If [the siles are) vulnerable now, - 
..they would be Maarten after the 
. MX wentintothem.” .-."- 
"The MX vote was ore that acau- 
‘tion, Representative Addabbe indi- | 
- cated. On the Senate side, Defense | 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger, | 
who early last month tried to assure | 
skeptical Congressmen that the $180.3 
billion 10-year plan would create a | 
“stable and secure” deterrent, got a 
: warning of stifferkind,  _ y 
_ A stern Ted Stevens; chairman of 
. the defense appropriations subpanel, | 
- confronted the Secretary — to his sur-.- 
prise — with a Central Intelligence . 
Agency report presented in secret ses- 
‘sion an hour before. [t said that the | 
. B-52 could penetrate Soviet air de- : 
.. fenses until 1990. “There is a real sub-_ 
~- stantial conflict in Congress over the : 
'B-1,” the Senatorsaid. =~) 
He is Yight. There is growing ‘doubt 
. on Capitol Hill that the B-1, rejected . 
as ai unneccesary bang for the buck 
by the Carter Administration, is |. 
_worth the $20.5 billion (imi98] dollars) . 
. Mr. Weinberger said: last Week jit | 
. would cost. Some Reagan officials >": 
~ particularly in the tight-fisted budget ” 
_ Office=- are said to have their.doubts 
- too: No MX or B-1, the equation goes, .| 
* could mean balancing the 
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“Washington (News “BuréawyShoot = 
holes i in a $28 billion Pentagon defense 
program and the ‘Pentagon will ‘shoot. 
right back—even:: taking ;: aim’ Jat the - 
Central: Intelligence Agency... 


; “CIAS -analyst> “Robert” “Hutrstutier. * 
looked... briefly like --ground-zero : at . 
Hiroshima last week after he had told a 
- Senate committee that America’s aging 
B52 bomber would be-able -to: pene 
- trate Soviet air defenses. well. into, the- 
1900s. © “Mast te ite 


The trouble with: Huistutter’s testi: j 


“mony, in the Pentagon’s-view, was that 
it. undermined” the rationale -.for 
building and deploying 100: B-1 bom- 
bers. If the B-52 can get through Soviet 
interceptors and ground-to-air.. mis- 
siles, why build the. Bel? : 5 rae: 


‘The Pentagon, i in an ‘iagreredaited 
public squabble, charged that the CIA 
-Gid not know what it was talking about. 
- Spokesman Henry Catto, two top civil- 
.jan officials and an Air Force lieuten- 
‘ant general called in. reporters. - 


“THEY -: ATTACKED - -Hutfstutler’s: 
“claim-that ‘the B-52 bomber would be: 
able- to” penetrate-Sovet air ‘defenses 
into: the 1990s—just like the B-1 bom-- d 
“ber thatthe Air Fore isabout to pump 
$08 billion intow? en», 4-4 “3 
“: The- CIA- andwthe = Pentago have: 
“differed: -on-foreigh:. ‘intelligence esti-: 
Inates, in private, buf this is one‘of the: 
_"Yare-times. that-the-Defense . Depart. 
Inent.pilloried a CIA-official publicly: 

‘Tronieally,..: -although: “the. Reagan | 
administration has: been‘on 4 Success} 
’ ful campaign to protect the identity. of 
CTIA agents, reporters had no idea who. 
the CEA ‘expert was-until the Defense‘ 
/ Official named him as Huffstutler, dire- 
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=? Pentagon. “officials: -also.. om a : 


NEY 43 


*stutler’s. analysis of the B-1’s ability to | 


dodge Soviet radar was based on the | 


splans drafted four years ago and not on 
“a. new. improved - model, ” _ officially 
~ labeled’ the B-1B-: 

A+ DEFENSE “OFFICIAL” “called 
_Huffstutler’s ~ -conclusions. “invalid,” 
‘but -Lt.-Gen:-. Kelly: Burke,-the Air. 
‘Force's top bomber expert, really lo-: 
wered the boom: “Our calculations are. 


‘based on fact,” not theory, as I suspect : 
was- bat aa 
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ae g and strength are unwilling 


A STRANGE thing hap 

pened-this week at a hear- 
ing of the Senate’s Defense 4 
Appropriations subcommit-.. 3 


to buy arms as the sime-. 
_plistic overriding answer. .. 


tee. 


. Cae, 0 on its--totality, however,. 
_ .clouded ‘by clashins exer. ls case rests on more than 
-Clses > ne ® me . & diiferent reading of.“the 

fm CE aie oc =, «© Worst-Case image.” If rests 

2. ¥et not many moments (on the wholly. special, un-}- 


STA. watt 
TEAR Dad 


a conflicting testimony from. - tion. Had wo of the ..feriority, in the statistical 
Sen. Ted. _..Stevens,. an high. places,’ And. when... Welnborser-CLa collisgn “sense, have meaning; that: 
Alaska Republican, dis- ‘such confusion is aired on not yet traveled neross the If you have more of these 
‘closed that,.in a. previous Capitol Hill, how can lesser Hil}? Or did the v. 
Closed session, the subcom- citizens even begin .- to ref! ; 
mittee had received exactly. evahiate the argument? “3 
‘contrary testimony from it happens that both Sen 
“ithe . Central. intelligence... Stevens and Rep. Joseph’ it needs? > 
-Agency. The CYA repre-. Addabbo, his counterpast..- 
sentative had that in the. House-Defense Ap--. Beyond the matter of the: that If you are” talking...: 
existing . B-52'- bombers propriations -~ Committee;+B-} investment are many about what-are in reality: 
could perform that mission: fayor scrapping -the.B-1.- other new- proposals for” quantities of overidl] ——ar 
untilat least 1990. -- 9; project ($28 billion for 1005 costly. weaponry.:. And senals so ‘excessive - that 
Secretary .. Weinberger - planes at. current’ prices). beyond such baifimg dis- they would suffice to de- 
“was described in an Assocl-"' and proceeding | instead. cords ‘as the, Weinberger. stroy-"the | © adversary‘s. 


‘account of the CLA‘s esti--. “Stealth” that would alleg-< muchisenough?.- - _.. . tween the arsenals on the| 
mate. “I haven't seen any edly enable warplanes to. 708-00 60GB oT 
‘indication. that.- the- B-52- elude detection. /7 7". “In part the answer de~ ingiess. But preeisely that 
‘will be able to- penetrate. -- 7 can hanily: profess to be.+ pends, as George Kennan —-  the.: absurd ‘excessive- 
‘beyond mid-decade,” he de-. -an- informed partisan in -earnestly argues -in-.the ness of the existing nuclear, 
-Clared. He. added that. he:- this dispute and my bewild- current. New . Yorker, on arsenals — is the situation, - 
peaid nave to bgeee the ~erment increases when the rival premises. Those who, .we have before us.” 0") > 
_ information: on. w. @ Defensé Dept. and the CIA see the present as-simply 2 = ahs Is what {far more 
"CIA based It conehusion: .” “-re-rusr ofthe “1930s insist “extensive nehonal dianene| 
+ AU of which ralses t that .miliftary | supremacy -:: should be- about. It could! 
- alone: can-save the. West..- matter more than whether’ 
- and the peace. But. those, “Mr Weinberger. and- the: 
likey -Kennan, who-.find CYA are finally able to re~ 
flaws inthe deadly-parallel.. solve their argument ser] 
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a ‘Why let clA Judge Bel Bomber? sted | 

ae 

ae ‘Sin¢e when has the Centrat Intelligence _ Stevens is far off base. If he. eral 
: Agency become. the aurnoE ty. on a advice on CIA operations, would he ask the| 
"aircraft? : ~~ Defense Department? . A 
' After: Defense . Secretary Caspar W.; Simply because the CIA gathers-| 


_ Weinberger testified before a closed session information on. Soviet defense capabilities 
- of the- Senate iDefense Appropriations . does not make its agents authorities on 
’ Committee that 100 B=} bombers are needed =; military aircraft.. The foes of a strong 
because existing,"B-52. bombers won't be ee renae are reaching again to try to find. 
. able to. penetrate Soviet air defenses after | reasons to support “their 5-1 opposition, 
"1984: or 1985, opponents brought forth an * = They have had their way for about 20 years, 
.“expert” from the CIA to. try to make a in ~ with ; the. . result: that, thé once-powerful’ 
“case against the Bl: 0 7. * a: ; B isaried bomber arm of the Triad which’ 
7 Sen. Ted Stevens, R-Alaska, chairman of. started with about. 600 B-52s in the early: 
“the-committee and opponent of the B-l, said 1960s now is down. to 315 aging, purdated 
the CIA expert has testified that Russian’. ° planes., : 

‘“air- defenses’ won't beable to stop B52 | -Itis this same ‘attitude which has caused’ 
bombers ‘equipped with cruise missiles until the United States to José its nuclear 
“about "1990: : ‘Therefore, Stevens concluded . ‘superiority over the Soviets and permitted 
‘the interim B-1, which is.planned to fill the © conventional forces to deteriorate to the 
“gap until the Stealth-equipped B-ls can be - point that they, too, are inferior. to those of - 
Pat tn ie 190s, won "t be needed, . Bete PUI the U.S.S. bie ee ee ee tgs 
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B-1B Plan Crucial to Halt | 
Soviet Threat, AF Chief Says! 


By JOE GANDELMAN 
Staff Writer — 

The Soviel threat is real — and the 
Reagan administration's plan to build 
a fleet of 100 B-18 bombers is cru- 
cial. 


of the Air Force Verne Orr brought ta 
Wichita Thursday when he spoke at a 
Paul Revere Foundation luncheon at 
the Wichita Royale. Orr was in Wich- 
ita to visit McConnell Air Force Base 
as part of a tour of Air Force bases 
throughout the country. 

He assailed critics who want more 


Those were the messages Secretary 


i 


~ but cheaper — military hardware. : 
“What they basically are saying is : 
that we can afford the loss of the pilots |; 


more than their planes. 


. “Our administration did not come ! 
to Washingion to sacrifice our most | 


important asset — the lives of our © 


personnel — on the altar of incompe- 
tent airplanes,” Orr said. 


He said the BIB bomber, given its’ | 


fhame to distinguish it from the B-1 
model scrapped by President Jimmy 
Carter, will be vastly improved. It 

will!’ have advanced Stealth and 
avionic technologies, take off faster 
than the B52, be able to land on 
shorter runways and carry heavier 
ee he said. 


“And when it can't penetrate the | 
USSR. it-can be used as a Cruise mis- : 


" sile carrier like the B-52 is now." 


was asked about reports that the CIA ° | 


had told the House appropriations 
jttee on defe thatthe 


B52 would do about, ‘as well as the 
i the Soviet Union 


a Tittle SS SS he said. -- 
A Cruise missile, he said, is fired 


from hundreds of miles away from the 
USSR. The_old B-1, he said, had a. 
tadar cross-section Hon “only a traction of 
the B-52."° and the new B-1B will have 
a radar cross-section only a fraction 
of the old B-1, **Soit has a much lower 
Stealth... . It's an excellent pene- 
trator long ‘after the B-52 would bea 
penetrator.”” 


Orr warned of the growing ‘Soviet 
threat.”” He noted that the USSR built 
1.300 fighters and bombers ina ied 
while the US and NATO countri 
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“You've heard thesaying: When we 
build they build, and nen we stor 
they don't.” 

He also said: 

@ The MX missile is a vital part of ! 
America’s defense needs. Putting ~; 
Jand-placed ICBMs in Titan or Min- 


uteman sites is only temporary..The : 
administration is considering three | ! 


permanent. measures — continuous | 
airborne alert, deep underground 
basing, and work on nballishe missile: | 
defense.. ; : 

@ The volunteer army is sinceadine’|: 
because of pay hikes. It's attracting 


more educated recruits. This year 88 | 
percent of the Air Force's recruits | | 


had high scheo! diplomas, Next year's 


goal is $2 percent. This year 70 per- ie 


cent of the Army's recruits had high ; 


school diplomas, compared to 50 per: 
cent last year. 
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Initial cost of silo work — a 
for MXs ‘put at 37 billion 


: Washington» 
: tf ou ‘cost up to $7 billion.to 
harden existing silos for deployment | 
_of the new MX nuclear missiles, the — | 
Air Force says. That would only be a. 
‘temporary measure until deciding a - 
“permanent method of basing the mis- 
Silas. 2... 
™ President Reagan’ 'S modernization 
“plan also Includes 100 Interim B-1 
‘bombers, at an estimated cost of $20 - 
‘billion, That part of the proposal ran 
‘into trouble In a Senate panel _ 
‘Wednesday when one senator said. By 
he'd béen told by CIA officials that the | 


current 8-52. bombers would be able +. 


The Pentagon claims the B-52 will 
be obsolete by the mid-1980s and Is" 
urging ihat the B52 fleet eS mreplered: 


| 
J 
13] 
| 
i 
| 
to penstrate Soviet airspace until 1990. =| 
? 
with the 100 B-1s. oer 


Le 


- 
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Pentagon: faults the ( 
for false data on bon 


-By Charles WwW. Corddry- 


Washington Sureau of The Sun 


Washington—The Defense Department | 


publicly attacked the Central Intelligence 
Agency yesterday on grounds that the 
agency got into strategic.arms matters 
that were not its concern and got them 
wrong. ; 

At the forefront was the s Penagbir s hy-- 
persensitivity over the B-1 bomber’s un- 
certain future in Congress and its annoy- 
ance over some adverse testimony of CIA 
officials Wednesday.” : 

By.second-hand accounts of the secret 
testimony, the CIA’s Ray M. Huffstutler 
told the defense subcommittee on the Sen- 

ai Appropriations Coménittee that the old . 
B-b2 bomber would do about as well as the 


expensive new B-1 in penetrating Soviet * 


Any such conclusion could severely 
damage the Reagan administration's. 
hopes of. getting Congress to endorse:a 
plan to build 100 B-ls~much modified 
and riow called B-1Bs—at a projected cist 
of $20.5 billion. 

Just before a swiftly arranged press 
conference yesterday morning, T. -K.- 
Jones, a top research and engineering offt- 
cial at the Pentagon, got Mr. Huffstutler 
on the telephone and asked what assump-. 
tions he had used to reach his worrying as- 


_ sessment. 


‘| 
air defenses with cruise missiles. 


As Mr. Jones then told it at the press- 
conference, the CIA man “indicated . ue 


_ was! not aware” that the B-1 hacebeen Ea 


nificantly changed, to avoid Soviet air de- 


‘ferses, since the bornber program was 


canceled by President may Carter in 
A977. |; 

The CIA was not ‘only ‘ignorant’ of a 
major change in a US. strategic weapon, 
the Pentagon panoply of officials implied, 
but was out of its jurisdiction in evaluat- 


‘ing American arms capabilities. 


Where had Mr. Huffstutler been, not tol 
know abcut the modified B-l? a Popo 
asked. 

“That's what" we asked, 7 said James P. { 
Wade, Jr., deputy under’ secretary of de-| 
fense for research and engineering. .- -:| 


ARED 
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="*epis. (Mr, Huffstutler’s| job is'to ana- 
yes what the Soviets are doing,” added 


Mr. Jones, who holds the same.rank as Mr. 


. Wade and is overseer of bomber develop- 
‘ment in’ the office of Dense serrate 
Caspar W. Weinberger. .- ‘ 


What Mr.. Jones: was savin ‘and Mr. 


‘Wade elaborated, was that-a nation’s intel- 


ligence agencies. analyze the . military: 
capabilities of other nations. Reaching net 
assessments of relative capabilities is for 


: other, ‘more senior officials. 


Mr. Huftstutler had all the worst of it 


“yesterday; CIA rules prevented him from 
“saying anything to the oress and. what he 
‘said to. Congress was known only in the 


most fragmentary form—a few sentences 
from Senator Ted Stevens (R, Alaska), 
chairman of the appropriations. subcom- 


mittee, a skeptic on the B-l and Senate | 


majority whip. ~ 

Mr. Huffstutler is director of the Clas 
office of Soviet analysis and before that he 
was director of its office of strategic. ial 
search, which deals in military problems. 
His friends said yesterday that he-knows}_ 
his stuff, but the CIA had to be content 
with saying: “We are confident this issue 
is going to be resolved very quickiy.” 

- Even if it is resolved quickly, it was an; 
unusual spectacle while it lasted. Inter- 
agency combat is not unheard of in the 
' Reagan administration. The State Depart-| 
ment publicly jumped on the Navy Secre-' 
_tary, John Lehman, when he said early on} 
‘that there was no need to abide by strate-' 


.gic acms limitation ise that had j 
lexpired. 


But the Pentagon i is usually more sub-| 
tle in broadcasting its differences with the | 


CIA, afd at. other times the CIA‘and de- 
“fense chiefs. might have settled the matter 
- quietly. 


. Not ‘so yesterday. Henry E, ‘Catto; ie: 


‘the Pentazon- spokesman, showed up at 
‘the press conference with Mr. Wade, Mr. 
_Jones, two Air Force assistant secretaries | 
_and two general officers; other experts 
“were there; too, to answer ‘questions: that 
didn’t even get asked. ee 


: The Defense Department. plainly- was | 
stung by the suggestion that B-1s might be | 


-unegual to their job, especially by sugges- 
“tions based on a model of. the-B-1 that the 
_ Pentagon is.not planning-to build, and | by 
‘the implication. thereof. That implication ' 


is. that. _the ° country: should: apt the Bl 


Pentagon yesterday was: 


000100120001-5 


project and go straight to development of| 
the so-called “advanced technology aula 
er,” also known as “Stealth.” -.7 -.". 
Senator Stevens advanced such a. view i 
af ter hearing the CIA testimony.  --" - 
. The burden of ecu ice story at the} 


'« The B-1 has been so ‘changed by ae 
sign refinements and new electronics’ for| - 
spoofing Soviet defenses that it-can pene- 
trate the Soviet Union for many years 
(there is no real agreement on how may 
after it éiters service in 1986. nh oe 
- ® One factor considered compelling is 
that the pew B-1 makes one-tenth the im- 
age “on a radar screen that the former! 
medel did, and gue bundy orn the i image 
thata B-o2makes. — | 
"© The Stealth bomber. is jet to be de- 
signed, developed and tested, and there is j 
no real certainty about how. well’ or how ' 
fast that will proceed. * 

Lt. Gen. Kelly H. Burke, the Air Force 


: deputy chief of staff for research, devel-.; 


opment and purchase of weapons, ruefully’ 
remarked yesterday that some people 
think the Air. Force has-a “strong anti- 
technology bias” because it wants the B-l 
-instead of awaiting arrival of the Stealth. | 
The irony there was that the Air Force. 
is the service often considered to be at the: 
leading edge of technology. © - * ™ 
~The B-l, General Burke said, could 
. penetrate Soviet.air defenses into the next | 
century. The B-52 “looks like a flying barn 
door on a radar screen and there is noth- 


- ing we know to do about that,” he said. | 
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Controversye over B52 ; 
- Washington (News Baer 


Centrak Intelligence. Agency ‘and. De-- 


er will be: able*to: penetrate steadily* 
improving. Soviet air defenses." =. 224"! 
* Sen "Ted-Stevens(R-Alaska)- told= 
Teporters-aftera closed-door session of : 
his Defense+ Appropriations -subeom- 
. mittee that a CIA expert had estimated- 
that the aging B-52.would beable to, 
survive om flights.over the Soviet Uns 
ion. wel: inte. the..1900s."- -Weinberger,. 
testifying. before: the-same panel, :in-- 
“sisted-.the: B-52::“wouldn'’t..be- able to. 
penetrate. feces OF 1985." tx 2 
‘Smiore pu at a Noseph,Vels, 


chia. 
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JECTS FUNDS FOR FA HISSILE 


ef int fei del 
Bk Tg SAEn ae: 
Doh PSH 

ma 

Lael | 

Oa 


WRITER 

WASHINGTON CF 2 - f HOUSE SURCONNITTEEs IH THE FIRST VOTE OH 
H 
EB 


AJGR NE WEAPOHS PROPOSALS}. HEDHESOAY APPROVED 


HONEY TO BMIL wry -i BOMBERS BUT REFUSED ANY FUNDS FOR THE HA 
HISSILE. a. eS 
BoTH 7-5 VOTES CANE AS THE DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOHHITTEE OF 
Cpre 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE WORKED ON REAGAN'S REQUEST TO SPEKD 
GH FOR DEFENSE IH THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. : i 
E TALLY WAS GHLY IH THE SUBCOHHITTEE: IT WAS THE FIRST 
TINE CONGRESS HAD VOTED ON ReaGAN?s PROPOSALS. 
3 A KEY SENATE CRITIC OF REAGAN'S DECISION TO REVIVE THE 


et oT 
e- 
qf 


a 


bond 


-d CONFRONTED PENTAGON LEADERS WITH A CIR ASSESSHERT THAT 


HISSILE-EQUIPPED B-925 WOULD BE JUST AS EFFECTIVE AGAINST SOVIET AIR 
DEFENSES AS SIMILARLY EQUIPPED NEH PLANES FOR THE REST OF THE i98us. 
‘éTyo SUNGHENT WAS ... THAT BETNEEN NOW AND THE END OF THE DECADES 
THE £-32 WITH CRUISE RISSILES AND THE E-2 WITH CRUISE MISSILES: AS RE 

KNGH IT SG FAaR?'? ARE RO DIFFERENT ‘**In THE ABILITY TO PENETRATE 
Soviet DEFENSESs?? Salo SEN. Teo STEVENS: R-FAiLASKA. 

‘STEVENSs CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCORHITTEES 
tTo.n DEFENSE Secretary Caspar &. KEINEERGER ano Gen. Davin Jones: 
CHAIRMAN OF THE JornT Curers of STAFF: THAT THE CIA ASSESSHERT CAKE AT 
A CLASSIFIED BRIEFING HELO FOR THE PANEL JUST BEFORE THE THO 
TESTIFIED: 

i$] no HOT UNDERSTAND HOW THIS COUNTRY CRN AFFORD TO KEEP THE B-5ds 
FLYING: TO BUILD THE B-2 AND GO INTO (ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY STEALTH 
BOHBER) DEVELOPMENT AT THE SANE TIME:’? STEVENS SAID IN SUMMARIZING 
HIS OPPOSITIGH TO THE HANWER BOMBER PART OF REAGAN'S RECENTLY . 
ANNGUNCED STRATEGIC MOGERNIZATION PROGRAM, 
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a; 
U.S. 1980: $5,360 {7+450%) | 
. | 


ETE 


Out Out of control uel and no limits i in sight 


and Pakistan all have legiti- 
mate security concerns. Yet 
last week's pronouncements 
provided further proof of what 
has long since become an alarm- 
ing and accelerating common- 
place: for large and small nations 
_ alike, weapons sales have become the 
chief tool of diplomacy. “They are now 
major strands in the warp and woof of 
world politics,” writes Foreign Policy An- 
“alyst Andrew Pierre in a forthcoming 
book, The Global Politics of Arms Sales. 


he scene was shocking, but it was | border villages, and promised to try 
an aptly ironic image of the times. | to deliver quickly $100 million worth 
A winner of the Nobel Peace Prize | of military equipment to a jittery 
4 shot by soldiers—his own—wield- | President Gaafar Nimein. Mean- / 
ing Soviet AK-47s (market price: $750), | while, British Prime Minister 
who had jumped from a Soviet Zil truck | Margaret Thatcher was in Pak- 
(price: $18,000) that was towing a North | istan, where she urged more 
Korean antitank gun ($35,000). In the | Western weapons sales.to pro- { 
background American-made M60 battle | tect that country from a pos- 
tanks ($2 million each) rumbled on in the | sible attack. _ by Soviet. forces . 
parade of Egyptian military might, while | occupying’ Afghanistan. 
six French Mirage jet fighters (52.5 mil- | Then she flew in one of Pak- 
lion) flew overhead, in tight formation.. | istan’s Soviet Mi-8 helicop-. 
Across the Islamic world, from Tripoli to | ters to the Khyber Pass, . ; “They are foreign policy writ large.” No- 
Tehran,. the assassination of Egyptian | where she talked toan Af .. longer content with surplus matériel from 
President Anwar Sadat was celebrated by |: gharsborder guards: rt ,t- the arsenals of the superpowers, smaller 
bursts of bullets from every revolutiont | ing. of course,an AK-47.2 
ary’s favorite automatic weapon. Mora f There i is a0 quéstiony} 
than 10 million AK-47s, designed by , that ae ee, mad 
3 


equipment in’everything from fighters to 
frigates Even as sane deplore the build- 


culation throughout the world. 

And in the wake of Sadat’s 
murder, how was tribute paid to 
the memory of this man? With | 
wreaths of weaponry, offered kin 
the name of peace. As a my 


y. “sellers echo the old dirge 
Of 19th century slave 
traders: “If we don’t sell, 
someone else will.” The 
Only effective restraint on 
7 the seller, it seems, is the 
» difficulty-in beating ‘com- 
‘petitors: to the most lucra- 
‘tive contracts. 
=. Not. only nations are 
eing . ‘armed. Inevitably, 
feapons flow into the Hands 
“self-proclaimed freedom 
ghters, terrorists and fanat- 
‘ics and, alas, the children 


ing to Libya’s Colonel Mua 
mar Gaddafi, whose country [fs 
a veritable Soviet arsenal, US. 
Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig promised to speed $hip- 
ments of new bombers and £# 
tanks to Egypt. An American A. 

delegation visited the Sudan, - 44 
where Libya’s Soviet-sup 
plied jets have been bombing & 


-Tnto a world of arms, One of 
he © 20th century’s enduring 
: images may be that ofa sad-eyed 
adolescent cuddling an automat- 
_ic nfle as if it were a toy. 
_ The world arms bazaar is a 
Rubik’s Cube of complex and 
shifting relationships and one of 
the world’s largest businesses; last 
year weapons transfers amounted 
to perhaps $120 billion.* Weapons 
~ are indisputably a growth industry 
of the °70s and ’80s. During the past 
_ decade, sales have leaped forward as 
~ never before, spurred by a superpow- 
er struggle to gain Third World al- 
lies and a-leap in oil prices that 
brought eager buyers into the market. 


” *Global figures are elusive because of govern- 
mental secrecy and the difficully in determining 
“@attar equivalents for various armaments and their. 
| related support DOUG+cE Most authoritative sourc- 
- got PEO Ferment reports and the Stock- 
ntemational Peace Research — Institute 

: (SIPR1) yearbook, include only officially sanctioned 


- : and publicly reported sales of major conventional 
# Scuce:SiPRE THE: by Nigel Holmes Wea none: ‘i 


USS. 1980: $3,940 (-+251%) | 


nations, are, demanding state-of-the-art, 


"3" whose. legacy it is to be born. 
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Improving U.S. Intelligence | 


C ongress is considering several measures 
to correct the damage done to the U.S. 
\_y intelligence community during the past 
decade by former Sen. Frank Churcly ane a 
cohoris. 
The measures. ‘inde: snsidoration: aude 
repeal of the Hughes-Ryan amendment that 
. established extensive congressional oversight 


of secret intelligence activities, exempting the! | 


intelligence community from the provisions of 
the Freedom‘of Information Act, and adopt- 
ing the intelligence identities protection act to 
safeguard the names of.secret agents... 
Although these: measures are welcome, they 
will not solve a‘moré fundamental problem | 
affecting the U.S.. intelligence Establishment. - 
For the blunt truth i is that some of the CIA’s. 
wounds have been self-inflicted. |, Ty, 
The CIA: assembles data from its own 
sources and from the Defense Intelligence Ag- 
-ency, the National Security Agency, the mili- | 
tary intelligence’ services, andthe State | 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. This material is then synthesized 


by the CIA into National Intelligence Esti- | 


mates (NIB). 

. When a specific topic i3 selected, the CIA 
assigns someone to draft a paper reflecting 
the consensus of the intelligence agencies. Al- 
though the agencies may formally protest par- 
ticular points, they rarely do so, preferring 
instead to be “team players.” Consequently, 
the NIEs presented to the president and other 
top policy-makers, tend io reflect the lowest 
common denominator of opinion. And too fre- 

quently, the bad news is played down. « 

Until 1979 the NI&s insisted that the Soviet 
Union would not. place offensive weapons in. 
Cuba. To admit otherwise was to accuse the 
Russians of violating the terms of the 1962 
agreement with ;President Kennedy: ending 
the Cuban missile crisis. Thus the stationing 
of Soviet fighter-bombers, the construction of 
submarine pens, and frequent visits by major 
Russian naval units io the island were noted 
but not accorded any: significance i in uate: 
gence estimates. 2 fn 


By Suggesting otherwise, the intelligence net- 
- work. would’ undercut the administration’s 


Persian Gulf.” » 


*. Russian. dependence upon Western drilling 
: fechnology, would strengthen detente. 


Z “Soviet use of terrorism to’ destabilize pro- 


- tary information. 


7 and the Carter administration for all of the 


The NiEs contended that the Soviets would 
not invade Third World nations with their 
own troops. This estimate was hastily revised 
in 1979 when the Russians invaded Afghanis- 
tan. 

US. swteleance forecasts were certain. ‘the 
Shah of Iran would weather the political 
storm to remain in power through the 1989s. 


reliance upon Iran as “the policeman of the 


In 1977 the NI§s predicted that he Soviets : 
would experience a major oil crisis within a” 
decade. Though the forecast was incorrect, it 
did bolster Jimmy Carter’s contention that | 


When the Reagan administration scored the 


PErE oth see 


© Western governments, thé CIA had to go back 
and dig up more than 1,060 terrorist acts that 
had gone unreported during the last year of 


. the Carter administration. The Carter people 
' weren’t interested, you see, in Soviet-inspired 
_ terrorism. 


But the largest failure of the’ intelligence 
community was in consistently: “underestimat- 
ing the Soviet military buildup during the | 


- past two decades. This miscalculation contrib- ; 


uted to the disastrous SALT I agreement that | 
left America at a strategic-arms disadvantage. | 
Nations that value the importance of! 


intelligence seldom experience these kinds of! 


.', failure. Yet, so long as the United. States re-| 


mains uncertain about the proper role of 


_ intelligence, there is little peeled ne situa-~ 


tion will improve.. 

The proper role of intelligence i is nether to} 
bolster presidential decisions that Have si 
ready been made rior to’ provide convenient 


“scorecards” for busy policy-makers. It is to: 


provide the administration with the best and! 
most up-to-date political, economic, and mili-| 
So, while it is fashionable to blame Contreaa' 


problems plaguing the intelligence communi-: 
ty, this- rationale ignores ‘the ee 


. weakness of the CIA. . 
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_ MX and Bl: 


When it comes to the administration's. 


new Strategic weaponry program, the 


Mountain labored and brought forth a very - 


expensive molehiil. Although no one will 
_ admit it. and many observers still don't 
: Seem to understand, President Reagan has 
taken a page fromr John F. Kennetiy's 
tock, Twenty years ago the missile gap 
, Was interred ‘shortly after the election it 


11 months after millions of Americans had 
‘been taught to shiver in its draft. 


Viewpoint 


a ee 


President did manage-to keep the window 


of campaign days..What. the window. looks 
cut upon is Soviet dominance-on the Euro~ 


navy, the President said. Secretary. of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger somehow- man-. 
aged to maintain his justly famous poker 
face, but over at the 
: Were seen weeping -openty “and withou' 


shame. . 


Capitol-Hill and along Pundit Row, the aw- 


ful trutit is almost too’ much to bear. The’ 


President's programs do-nothing to alter" 
America’s alleged vulnerability to a Soviet 


first strike- Our land-based missiles will 


not be adequately protected, according to 
their doctrine, during Ure period of what 


helped to win: this year, the ‘window of ' 
.Yulnerability" was closed -as-an issue only. 


tober press briefing on. the’-subject, . the. . 


- after it is deployed: 


‘open, even if it was no longer the window +: 


pean front and Moscow's: vastly superior > 


Pentagon, grown men:: 


Among the true believers at Defense‘on 


WALL STROST JOURNAL 
12 tlovember 1981 


: from now through the mid-1980s. The head: 
of the Air Force's research and engineer- |". 
ing division told Congress that “we cannot I 
- assure survivability” of the MX in. the i. 

hardened Titan- "and - Minuteman: -silos?' 

planned for‘its short-term future. The hard | 
_ decisions on MX. :will be made in 1984, 
‘which means‘all‘the grim scenarios out-/ 

lined by” Ronald: Reagan the- campaigner 
will be unalfected by Ronaid. Reagan the 
_- President until then:- nt 


: \. But if the MX feature of the new-strate-, 
Actually, that isn't quite true. AL his. Oc-, . 


gic pregram is.a non-starter in real terms?| 
:, the-BI-bomber once more turns: out to be-2+ 
_-Brossty. overpriced. turkey.--On- the testi-- 
".. Mony. Of,no-less'an: expert than Mr: Wein; 
»., berger himself, it will be able-to penetrate? 
~ Soviet “air defenses for four years at.mosti 
For that limited bit of} 
defense lagniappe, ‘the taxpayers.will have 
to shell; out up to $39 billion, even’ while 
Millions and then: billions. of: dollars are 
being simultaneously spent on the-develop-. 
Ment of a bomber which ean evade detec-: 
ion and hit Soviet targets. . - 6 ahs 
*. The CIA claims that the current fleet of 


BSZ bombers, aging though they are, will 
+. be able to ac 


complish their most important 
..task through the rest of this decade and be 
’ yond. ‘Soviet air defenses ‘Or no, fhey will 
; be able te stand off from Russian air space | 
4nd fire away. with cruise missiles, which : 
‘an make it to their destination. In other 
ords, the Bi: would be built, if it is ap. 
* proved, primarily so its advocates could . 
' Say that-it had been built, and not for any: 

Vital defense purpose: 0: 2)! 

- None of this troubles the surface cer- 

tainty of the administration; which contin~ 


. * aes to ‘Aassert,'aa the President did on Tues- 


_. day, thar both hardened silos and Bl bomb- 
%: OFS are necessary. Nevertheless, the suspi- 
-. Clon grows stronger by the day that key 
=: Officials- on ‘the’ Reagan team are. well. 
\ aware of the-absurdity: of their case and 
“< would ‘Rog sbe: griei-stricken if Congress 
2 Were to sayenotc: Sue) te 
_” If the-plainly nonsensical nature of both 
<: decisions anc the tukewarm. enthusiasm. of 
+ their, ‘Sponsors ‘are’ not-‘compelling, Con: 
=, yess should kill the plans on the basis of- 
=’ costrbenéfit “arralysis:-alone. Consider the 

© figure for hardening 50-silos to temporarily 
“: house. the MX, keeping in mind that Air 


»-; Hardened sites are:vulnerabie. The price isi 
“" now estimated at $5 billion to $7 billion. Oni 
.: the basis of past’ Pentagon estimates that, 
; Means it could eventually be twice as high ad 
¥.~and. what thoss-dollars-wilh buy is a big! 
“Fat nothing38v5%. oe 


Two Very Expensive Moles 


” was once called fhaximum peril, which ist. If the price tag for 


‘of hope for those who echo President Ei-! 
’ senhower’s -farewell- 


-More sensible approach to defense spend- 


produced by PBS, see : 
“, Force experts: have. repeatedly said’ SUC pe 


discernible effect seems monstrous, tha 

numbers game which has been played with} 
_the 100-bomber -B1 force is ludicrous. As| 
Sen: David Pryor of Arkansas noted during! 
4 Tecent Senate hearing, the prime con-| 
tractor of the-Bh estimated early this year] 
that it would cost $22.9 billion. In May, the! 
Air Force said the figure might be $15 bil-i 
lion to $18 billion. The Defense Department . 
then raised the ante to $19.7 billion, 
Mr. Weinberger saw that figure and raised 
it to $21 billion—minus the inflation factor, 
The Congressional Budget Office this week. 
put the cost at $39 billion. Given the rec- 
ord, who really doubts that estimate, the 


hardening silos to no | 


. President possibly excepted? Inflation may 


be tapering off generally, but in the big, 
bas department, the buck buys less and i 
ess... BY ee Balt 
Let no one suppose that defense over: | 
runs have not been a matter of Pentagon 
concern, however. Even while the price of 
some of their favorite gobblers soared sky? { 
ward, Defense Department officials were | 


. bitterly. resisting a Senate-passed amend: j 


ment to the Defense Authorization Act, 
which would make them accountabje for! 
their underestimates. The amendment was: 
Sponsored by Sen. Sam Nunn, a good friend! 
of increased defense Spending, precisely 
because he sees the handwriting on tha; 
wall. In a day of government-enforced AUS: j 
terity in social welfare programs, the pub- : 
lic will not be long sympathetic to overruns’! 
larger than the cuts taken out of the safety | 
net. *° cents 4 

This obvious disarray offers a measufe! 
vel concern ahout the} 
“recurring” temptation to: feel. that some; 
Spectacular and costly action could become i 
a miraculous solution to all current ditfi- | 
culties.” tee od 

The administration has offered a pro- 
gram, which doesn't treat the disease it | 
originally diagnosed: and which cests far 
too much for the limited results it can le: | 


for political repudiation tomorrow and “at 


at 


ing the day after that. are s 


“Inside: Story,” a television Series being : 


Btr.:. Carter is the “anchorman for'| 


¢ 
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and; 


_ gitimately promise. That’s a prescription | . 
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- also wants to'develop. 


‘no alternative but to go with the B-1,”- 


~ BY AIR FORCE CHIEF, 


Allen Favors the Bomber Over|| 
a More Advanced Plane if 
U. S. Can’ t Alford Both” 
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‘duced the radar cross 
|| technology not available at the time. of 
_the original design | 


‘The Pentagon held a briefing today to 


: p custienae that analyzis, which was 


made by Robert M. Hutistutler, directo 
of the intelligence agency’s Cftfice of 
Soviet Analysis. 

T.EK. Jones, Deputy Under Secre 

of Defense for strategic and theater nud 
’ clear forces, sald Mr. Huftstutler ‘in| ess 
| sence based his remarxs cn the radari 
signature of the original B-1 desizn,”| 

and added: “He did not know that in the! 

present design we had signiticantly re; 
section using: 


‘President Resean has asked Congressi 
for $2.4 billion in the fiscal year 1922 for! 


WASHINGTON, ‘Oct: 29 9 (AB) oe the B-] a3 part of a 2200, 9 billion military} 
Lew Allen-IJr.z the Air Force’Chief of| appropriation. The six-year cost of the). 
Staff, said today that he would rether| Proposed 100 B-1 bombers is estimated 
see Congress forge ahead with the B-1| at$20.5 billion in 1981 dollars. 


bomber than with a more advanced; - 


bomber if the lawmakers decided that; 

they could net afford both. . : 
General Allew made the comment ! 

after Senator John W. Warner, Remubli-_ 


. can of Virginia, said Congress might de-. 


cide that it could not afford both the B-1., 
and the advanced, radar-eluding Stealth 
bomber that the Reagan Administratian |. 


“IT would regret very much having to 
make a choice like that, but I would'ses | 


General Allen told a subcommittee of. 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Senator Ted Stevens, chairman.of the'l 
Defense Subcommittee of the Senate: 
Appropriations Committees, said yester-| 
day that there might be “‘a substantial | | 
conflict in Congress” cver reviving the!’ 


'B1 program, which was shelved by 


President Carter in 1977. 
CLA, Analysis Cited: 
Senator Stevens, an Alaska Republi 


_ Can, Cited a statement by an analyst for | 
‘the Central Intelligence Ag 


ency that: 
B-52 bombers equipped with cruise mis-/ 
siles would be ag effective as. air deters 


-armed B-1's against hie air defenses 
‘inthe 19a0"¢. . 


: MX Cost Estimate Made 
Lieut. Gen. Kelly H. Burka, deputy 


| Air Force chief of stat, made the Air 


Force’s first public estimate of how 
much it would cost to reinforce existing 
missile silos and put new MX missiles in. 
‘them, as the Reagan Administration, 
has proposed. 

He said initial deployment of the MX 


: would cost from $4 billion to $7 billion, | 


, depending on -whether Titan or Minnte- 


i man.silos or both were used and where 


: they were located. 

Deploying the MX missiles in the silos 
is intended as a stopgap until the Ad- 
ministration decides in 1984 whether to 
put them in more permanent under- 
ground bases. 

The Defense Subcommittee df the 
House Appropriations Committee re 
fused yesierday, by a 7-to-5 vote, to ap» 
pve funds forthe Reagan Mx eplan os 
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House Panel. 
YVoies No. on; A 


President.” Ranga ane Strategic 
-weapons proposals,’ the “House “ADs 
propriations -subcommittee: “on *dé- 


‘$24 billion. for the thee] BL i in fiscal 
_ 1982-also-came: under fire. from, nor=" 
Jnally friendly sectors of the Senate: 

Chairman’ Ted**: Stevens rx (Re 
Alaska), revealed. that ‘the: Central 
‘Intelligence. Agency..had “-told:. the. 
Senate - Appropriations. subcommit~ 
tee-on. defense, in’ a secret: session: 


“Well-as the proposed B1 ix penetrat- 
Ing: the Soviet: Union with ruise: 
anissiles. P25 SUE 
+.,“There is-a. or subetdnid a 
‘flictsin Congress: over the: BI,”. Ste- 
-vens said at the subcommittee heat-- 
Ang, where. it wag-revealed_that:-100- 
‘Bl bombers fitted’ cut for‘the cruises 
-mmissile- would Gost. $28* Billion,” “OF, 
°$280 milion a. plane, not sabtrac: 
- the; increases: attributable: a i 


:significs cant.é nt, expression”. by Congress 


<= Stevens told: Defense® Secretary 


WASHINGTON POST 
29 October 1981 


that Rigs reluctant to approve money 


for the missile before the.adminis-. 


tration has decided how and ve 
tp deploy ibs oot ae 


2 apes. 


-'” Reagan has said that he alae . 
build 100 MX missiles and probably 


deploy the first 38 of them in exist- 


1984-how to deploy the “remaining ; 


MX missiles, with giant airplanes 
and silos in the. West among its 
paring to renee cee 


~ *We'tes not” “going ” “to give him: 


money to wait and to-play with,” Ad-| : 
_ dabbo said in’ explaining why: the] 


‘Weinberger, “after consulting” with} 
aides and leafing through cost books, 
Said that it would cost $20.5 billion 
in fiscal 1981 dollars to build 100 
Bis. This includes $800 million for 


- equipping- the Bis to carry cruise 


subcommittee had balked at approv-| 


ing $L9. billion for, building the MX. 
and starting its deployment- weve ag 
". “We know we can’t put the MX i in 
these existing: silos,” Addabbo_con- 
tinued.: if they're. vulnerable now, 
they: would-be vulnerable’ after the 
MX wentinté them” =: - - 
“Addabho ‘said he ‘considered: ‘the 
denial of *fands~a deferral rather: 
than sn attempt to gancel the ieee 
program, <= #=F< Sr, = 
‘Addabbo. led the fight neainat th 
MX and-the B1- within. the.subcom- 
mittee: He-said he would: renew-the 
fight - to” block “the” B1’ when «the 
money bill reaches, the House floor... 
|, _Experts* regard if as: unlikely that 
the'f full: House and Senate will. fir 
-ly diny money forthe MX, but the 
final outcome on the Bl. appears, to 
be a-closer question: A. growing num-j 
“ber of lawmakers. are. to 
- doubt-whether it is worth spending’ 
$28 billion-on 100-B1 bombers rath- 
er_than waif for the B1’s. succeseosy: 
the redar-evading Stealth j aircraft. .. 


Caspar W. ‘Weinberger; sitting at the 
witness table, that he doubted there 


- would ‘be- enough money to’ build}-. > 


both the B1 and the Stealth: and to 
-keep the B52 fleet flying <7 ser 


: BL were-not. built; _ 


missiles, he added..But in actual dots, 
lars, “allowing for-: future. inflation; 
Weinberger said the estimate for they 
100 Bis was $27. Sbillion.::: . 

Stevens ‘said’ the-CIA, ‘ssesarheni 
given to the subcommittee yes 


STAT | 


‘morning hardened his opinion sn that it} ~ 


might make more sense- ‘toyput: if , 
:BL money into Stealth-—~*.~- col 
--The CIA assessed:how B52 “and: 


BI bombers laden--with cruise mis-| . 


‘siles would: de: ragainst Soviet .d 
fenses ‘for. thé Test*of ‘this decade 
Stevens said: “There-would be prac: 
. tically no difference,” Stevens said of 
the penetration Capabilities,. © “*"* 
. Although the chairman would ‘Tot 


- elaborate, other s sources said.the CIA] - 


was “focusing one the: lose rates of, 
_B52s and Bis. 


sradar! ‘bexins- end t try idee the way y 
‘through defenses ~- with: ‘electro ic 
gadgetry and weapons:: jr 12, 
oo Weinberger denied: that the "B52! 


‘and: BI. would have comparable pen-| - 


-etration, . declaring that. the” BS2- 
-could not be used. in. that-role “he 
yond mid-decade. with any degtee of 

-safety or reliability.” ~~ 3! 

General David C: Jones, chairman4 

“of the Joint. Chiefs of Staff, said thar 

iwith. ‘the reduced radar teflectioni-of 

Sthe-“newt’ BE! and ~ its ‘electronic: 


“gadgetry for’ foiling-“Soviee* defenses; 4 . : 


. ‘we have very high:confidence-that 
“well. into-the -19908? the-BI= could 
pepe ate auccesemally tEjiee 
“Whats we: ednnoty aHord:™ said” : 
Weinberger isa? gap? that he, said- 
would: open-up. in-the: “jnid-£980s- be~ 


: tween the B52 and the Stealth if the’ 
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oN PaGE D277! 


C. LA: Data Cited as Challenge to. Bi | 


‘By: RICHARD HALLORAN - 
« . Sgecial te Te Hew Yorks Times ot 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 28 Senator Ted 
Stevens said today that the Centrai In-. 
telligence Agency had told a.subcom.' 
mittee that existing B-52 bombers could 
penetrate Soviet air defenses until 1990, 
-contrary to the Adminstration’s. chief, 
argument. for. building the new: long: 
range B-) bomber, - 

Senator Stevens, Republican of ‘Atass, 
ka, who heard. the. C.LA- testimony is: 
closed session; said later. at an open: 
hearing that:the agency’s information. 
would contribute ta: “substantial cone. 
flict” in Congress over the B-l. <7 2 - [haven't seen any indication that the B-52 

Mr. Stevens, chairman of the Defense. [will be able to penetrate beyond mid~ 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriaa. | decade.” He said he wanted to see the 
tions Committee; favurs skipping the-.| information on which the: c, TA. eSthe | 
B-1 and developing the advanced tech: | mate was based. vest ‘temand to expand civil defense. Be eke. 
nology; called ’stealth,’” that could en- |. - Also in his prepared testimony, Mr. | >. Improved Communications Sought >" 
able warplanes ta evade radar detec-i ‘Weinberger tor the first time disclosed |. Ze 
‘tion. .He-and: his counterpart. in-the }how the. Administration: planned. to /\) Last:in cost but first in‘priority, the 
House, Representative Joseph P...Ad--.|.spend $120 billion in a proposed five-part. Administration wants to. Pond $13 a 

-dabbo, Democrat of Queens, contend:,] program to bapre ie naeee: s strate- > lion to Alpe posters Krag 
that the United States does not need and} cebueiponkaier ane s 3 é Te ide dpm tet c eer 
cannot afford to build two new bomber. \|-: "$205 Billion for B-Y y sch ‘the, ! arm ed Sch riuclear 
fleets, the B-2 for this decade and: air—-} en acti ais woe ‘go toward: wi orces re 

craft equipped’ with the stealth. tech. “¢ 


_ “WEAPONS... “7 s ; 
nologyintheearly 1990's. ov. ‘development and construction of the B-I-|' Senator. Sievers, in the: hearing this 
Mr. Addabbo, in a brief interview inar | 


and stealth technology. eae ate el morning, contended that-the B+] was 
the B-} program costing illion for|..“really nothing more. than-a hedge'” 
ong alaniageer kaon P patel ay 100 planes, Mr. Weinberger said. Arela- | until the stealth-technology bomber 
tl eg ese Ro bers? | tively small amount would also be spent |. came into-operation.. He asserted that 
oo . fticials ioe MvCT- -- | cn air-launched cruise missiles. ©. ~<: ¢): the United -States,. with ‘its advanced 
scarps jel the subcom< |. - Another. $42 billion would go towaré |: space technology,-should be able to-de~ 
seen aeick civ dat es from the ‘yuilding Trident submarines and tearm |"yelop the stealth bomber without spend: 
jaelligenceagency.. senses from the | them with DS ballistic missiles, more | ing S2pbillioncn the B-l. 
; te and the current T. 
_ Secretary af Def w. Watncs accurate and powerful than Mr. Weinberger. argued that the Br! 
berger, who testified along with Gen, 


py 


= David C. Jones, Chairman of the Iola lover the first Trident eihinarins: the 
‘Chiefs of Staff, before Senator Stevens’s:| Ohio, to ‘the-Navy ‘today. The ship is 
subcommittee, seemed to be taken | scheduledtobecommissioned Noy. 11. - 
‘aback by the Senator's. Teport on ihe |. - The MX intercontinental missile pro- 
(C.1.A. testimonys. te gram, which has so far been the met 
. Mr. Weinberger had jlast testified that. hotly debated aspect | of the new plan,” 
‘the United States would not be capable |- 
of penetrating Soviet air defenses in the 
last five years of this decade without the 
| B-l, which would be an advanced vers 
sion of the bomber. canceled by. Presi- |, 
dentCarterin 97720 3 ee Pare aight £0 into. such silos if'a 
When Mr. Stevens unexpectedly dis better: basing: method could. be devel- 
closed: the: intelligence -agency’s- esti- ‘oped by 1g, 
‘mate, Mire Weinberger’asserted that, “I |: Mr. Weinberger said the / T aminierrac 
‘tion Would seek $23 billion.to improve 
warning systems, conduct! research-on 
‘defense against ballistic missiles, pur~ 
‘sue development of an anti-satellite sys- 


C+ missiles. ‘The Electric Boat: Com-: was not a-hedge “but aicover over: a| 
pany _ Groton, Conn., vificially tumed | period when we cannot guarantee pene+ 
“ie wth iol tration” of Soviet dir defenses. He main. 
tained that adate for the deployment of 
f the stealth-technology bomber was not 
" certain at heagee: it was: aul in: sages devel- 
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STAT ~ 


Tre Awacs Raw Dea 


In 1977 the Carter administration proposed the sale of 


seven Airborne Warning and Command Systems to 
the shah of Iran. Israel was not an issue: Members of 
Congress who were skeptical about the sale could not 


' be accused, as William F. Buckley Jr. has accused oppo- — 
nents of the current Awacs sale to Saudi Arabia, of 


trying to“outdo [each other] in servility to Begin.” Nor 
could it be said then, as Carl Rowan says now, that “the 
Begin administration and its US supporters. 


push[ed] Americans into strife over the Awacs.” Yet - 


strife there was over the Iranian Awacs. Senator 
Thomas Eagleton needed no pushing to conclude, 
“About the only positive aspect of selling the sensitive 
weapons system to Iran is the possibility of reducing 
the unit cost of the US Air Force Awacs.” Hubert 
‘Humphrey was able, all by himself, to summarize the 
case for the sale in four words: “The shah expects it.” 
Congress blocked the sale to Iran because flattering 
the shah and helping the Air Force amortize its cost 


_ overruns did not seem to be worth the risk of jeopar- 


dizing the security of a weapons system that the Air 
Force had called “the most revolutionary development 
in air power since the invention of radar.” The CIA 
estimated estimated that the Awacs represented a five- to seven- 


' “year US technologica technological advantage over the Soviets. The 


senators were afraid then, as John Glenn and others 
are now, that giving up US control over the planes 
would éxpose them to compromise by means of theft, 
espionage, or revolution. After all, even our NATO 
allies cannot operate Awacs except under joint com- 
mand with the US. The Carter administration coun- 
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tered with a flurry of assurances: the shah’s regime 
was stable; Iranian security arrangements were “ofa 
very high order”; Iran’s security record was excellent. 


(Iran's F-14s and Phoenix missiles were cited as exam-_ 
ples.) Secretary of State Cyrus Vance assured the- 


House of Representatives that “Awacs security will be 
protected.” Congress was unconvinced, and the Awacs 


' sale was withdrawn by the admiinistration. It was 


firially resubmitted later in the year and approved only 

after Congress had been given additional assurances 

that special security guarantees would be provided. 
The rest, as they say, is history. Within 18 months 


the shah had been overthrown. The F-14s and Phoenix 
‘missiles were lost. When the US Navy was ordered 


into the Indian Ocean after the Iranian revolution, it 
had to devise countermeasures against American-made 
Harpoon antiship missiles, now in hostile Iranian 


hands. The only major weapons system that was not’ 
compromised was the Awacs—they had not yet ar- — 


rived. They were scheduled for delivery irl 1981. 
With the fall of the shah, the US had to redesign not 

only its weapons systems butits Persian Gulf policy as 

well. Under the Nixon doctrine—which held that since 


the American people would not longer tolerate direct - 


American military involvement overseas, US interests 
would have to be entrusted to surrogate powers—the 
shah had acted as our agent in the gulf. When the shah 
was swept away, the Nixon doctrine went with him. It 
became clear that if the US is to protect its strategic 
interest in the Persian Gulf—i.e., access to oil—then it 


must be able to project its own power in the region. — 


Pou 
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a ad pte 


: Study gives 


” Washington % “(News" “Bureauy—The. 
i ‘Central “Intelligence: ‘Agency has con-* 
“cluded that Russia’s land-based missile 
-force, . the * heart” “o£ Soviet: nuclear: 
“weaponry, -is™more: vulnerable ‘than | 
: previously: thought: to an? attack: “by 
America’s proposed. MX. missile,” go 
ernment. sources. said yesterday..-" 
‘The new, secret CIA estimate raises” 


MX should be developed and deployed, -~ 

’ the United States.would have.a high--." 
confidence eapacity to destroy Russia’s: . 

land-based. missile force in a a preemp-: 

tive first strike. .22- ae : 
_ Paradoxically, “the: ‘development: of - 
_ amy such weapon-increases the likeli-: 
hood of. Soviet. nuclear attack on the- 

US., opponents of- the MX: sayz They °- 

- say. "that the. Russians: -would- strike. 


- before the U.S ‘deployed a missile that te 


could disarm them. -37" 
_ The MX is ‘currently. the center ofa- 
debate ‘about: President Reagan’s~ de-’. 
. fense budget, his nuclear strategy and 
-his.commitment to arms control: Prop" 


NEW YORK DATLY NENS we 
2 September 1981 


=! buster”: capable of: destroying, heavily:; 
" protected...Soviet missiles. and’ "com" ; 


“the prospect that. if the controversial. 


cane ges than : teins a fixed:: 
silo, and-as a highly: accurate. ' “silos. 


_,mand. centers... #225 
The; Pentagon” acknowledged last: 
week, - however, that”a- Soviet attack: 
could: annihilate the MX in- either of = 
the two proposed mobile Bastny modes «| 
now under-construction-: © 
: The-silo-busting - capatitys ‘Seen 
“supporters of arms control. In theory, : 


site only~in,.a retaliatory’ strike “on™ 
Russia.. But MX- opponents say- the — 
Russians have no way of being sure 
that the MA would not be used for a- 
first striki on oor 1,398 _ land: based = 
“missiles: ? = a 
- The. threat’ ‘of Soviet’ ‘missiles ‘ace * 


rate enough to destroy America’s land-.. =| an 


“based missiles inside their silos was the” 
- yeason-the' Carter administration. de 3 
‘cided to. proceed with the multibi 
dollar MX program. . 


nt ONE ‘SKEPTIC. sugge a 
“Director: William Casey. had ‘approved =: | 


— the new. estimate of increased: Soviet 


7 enents of the- weapon have: said® it” missile = vulnerability” ° to: * provide: 


‘would close a “window of vulnerabil-:- 


_ ity?’-that= -allegedly threatens the cur- 
rent. U.S Jand-based missile* force, 
_ which:.is. buried: in: fixed silos. Oppo-.-” 


“nents saylit would destabilize the-ex- sth 
~ isting nuclear: balance. and lead‘either®* 


to an arms race ora preemptive Soule 
“attack, - a cs fs 
: “REAGAN : INDICATED - 


“ing with: the MX, a 72-foot, 10-warhead- 
nissila“thatris:estimated to ‘cost be- - 
tween’ $34 billion and $70 billion: over” 
__.the next tive years. Tt was designed for 
two purposes-.as an ‘mobile weapon | all 
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- that he is firmly committed to aaa 


Se ech AE OE Pe ee Ea gly ated 


Reagan witha political justification: tod 


“lear. balance:-= El aBeeen 
= Another source eaid the revised CIA’ 
stimate” was” not ‘the: result. of “any-4. 
“newly discovered | accuracy onthe part= 
3of the: MX—which can land. within 300- 
“feet. of ‘its-target.after” a "§,000-mile* 

“flight. Rather, he said, ‘the: ‘CIA. “had: 
probably: lowered” ‘its estimates ‘of the 
harasses ES Soviet missile silos. Sehey 


ney ws LR 2 


- the U.S: ‘would use 2'silo-busting mis- “| | 


STAT 


STAT 
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Teaching | ihe issues throuc A 
Diverting Attention from Dntein 


The outery which fed to the resignation of Max Hugel, 
third ranking official at the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and which: has badly weakened the prestige and effec- 
tiveness of Wiliam Casey, Director of Central In- 


telligence, is rooted in public and congressional concern | 


over the effectiveness of the intelligence community, The 
fact that both of these officials lacked contemporary in- 
telligence experience and were appointed because of their 
work in the 1980 presidential cammpaign has been publicly 
deplored by prominent public officials, and there has been 
pressure for ‘‘intelligence professionals’’ to fill both posi- 
tions. Mr. Hugel’s successor, John Stein, is such a profes- 
sional, a veteran of the operations directorate of the CIA. 
There is a strong consensus both in Congress and among 
the general public. to improve the quality ‘of American in- 
telligence, and a feeling that this can best be achieved by 
removing restrictions from the professionals in the com- 
munity. This interest is demonstrated by the carefu} man- 
ner in which the Senate is approaching the issue of exempt- 
ing the-inteligence community from the provisions of the 
Freedom of Information Act. Currently two bills, $.1273 


- introduced by Senator John Chafee, and $.1233 sponsored 


by Senator Alphonse D’Amato, are being considered: by 
the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, Both of these 
bills are designed to help the intelligence community 


“preserve necessary secrecy while doing as little violence as 


possible to the principle of freedom of information. 


In other actions, Congress is moving closer to adopting - 


the Intelligence Identities Protection Act (S.391 and H.R. 


4), This act is attempt to frusirate a number of groups com- - 


mitted ‘to destroying U.S. intelligence, which among other 
efforts publish names oF individuals which they claim are 
CIA agents. Opposition to this act has come primarily 
from the American Civil Liberties Union, which contends 
that careful study of State Department records will reveal 
the identity of CIA agents and that hence this information 


sion, Haig vs. Agee, which ruled that the lifting of Philip 
Agee’s passport in 1974 wa 
‘‘Avee’s disclosures, among other things, have the 
declared purpose OF obstructing intelligence operations 


. and the reertiting of intelligence personnel. They are clear- 
- ly not protected by the Constitution,’’ This Supreme Court 


decision is evidence that any effort to chalienge the In- 
telligence Identities Protection Act on constitutional 
grounds wil} not be successful. 

It is unfortunate that upgrading the performance of 


‘ American intelligence has become so firmly identified with 


insulating the intelligence bureaucracy from outside com- 
petition. This identification has been reinforced by the 


Hugel affair. Before the election there had been recogni- - 
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constitutional, concluded: ; 


FOUNDATION 


community. As the 
We will ree: 
telligence Advisa 
ministration, as a permanent faa body of 
distinguished Americans to perform a constant audit of 
national intelligence research and performance. We will 
propose methods of providing alternative intelligence 
estimates in order to improve the quality of the 
estimates by constructive competition. 
Yet Mr. 


address to the CIA staff, he stated: 

I found in SALT I, for example, that some of the 
judgements were soft. They leaned toward a kind of 
benign interpretation rather than a harder interpretation 
of assessing or viewing a situation as Leing more 
dangerous. ...At the PFIAR I supported a competitive 
assessment process, but Iam open as to how that can 
best be done. Like anyone else J am in favor ci improv- 
ing our analytical capabilities—that i is SomET as easy to 
be for. 


Mr. Casey’s actions since this adres was raade ee 
confirmed its tone. None of the important eritics of the in-- 


telligence analytical process has been appointed fo the CIA 
staff. A special National Intelligence Council ai the CIA, 


formed to “‘upgrade the system under which national . 
is dismissed by many . 
as decorative. They note that the chairman of the new — 


intelligence estimates are produced,”’ 


panel, Henry Rowen, was associated with many cf the in- 
telligence failures of the 1960s and early 1970s while presi- 
dent of the RAND Corporation, even though in the Jate 
1970s he criticized the “‘CIA’s optimistic assessments of 
Soviet military strength.’’ They also point-out that the 
panel is empowered only to make minor changes in the 
existing system, rather than radical improvements. — 


Of even more concern are the persistent reports that the. 


plans for reconstituting PFIAB will no longer give it direct 
access to the President. Instead, it will report to the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. The ‘‘A-Team/B-Team’”’ ex- 
periment in competitive analysis would not have been car- 
ried out if PFIAB had not had this access to the President, 


and there are real concerns that If PFIAB is so constituted — 


it will become a prisoner to the intelligence bureaucracy. 


It would appear as though the result of the Hnugel - 


resignation ard the criticism | it brought upon Mr. Casey 
has been to increase his dependence on the intelligence 
bureaucracy. His ability to challenge established institu- 
tions and mental patterns within the CIA has been under- 
cut, and any confrontation with department heads or na- 


- tional intelligence officers would have a detrimental effect 
- on his image jf leaked. Firm action is needed by the White 


tion that within the Aptelidyente op rReledge 2006/0103 : CIRCRBIScids sinaaton0 FOUAAB ED Gd be immediately re- 


severe problems with the analytical bureaucracy, and that 
any: effort to reform this would require at the very least 


ee ee a ee a ee ae, ee, ae 


established, ‘and with its backing Mr. Casey should be- 


given the authority. to make some badly needed institu- 


be es im AR ot es Lo 


. Casey’s commitment to the competitive 
estimates process has been lukewarm at best. In his first 
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e-ily Congress bas approved or is considering a 
number of measures to correct the damage done to the 


capacity for covert intelligence operations. Measures now | 


being considered to rectify the problems include repeal of 
the Hughes-Ryan amendment, which established extensive 
congressional oversight of covert intelligence activities, 
repeal or extensive modification of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act and adoption of an Intelligence Identities Pro- 
tection Act. The Reagan Administration also is studying 
means to restore the intelligence community to its former 
importance, such as re-establishing the President’s Foreign 
‘Intelligence Advisory Committee (PFIAB), which was 
abolished by President Carter in 1977. 
- - Such steps are badly needed if the United States is ever 
to regain its ability to conduct covert operations, or indeed 
to collect data from sources other than technical means of 
surveillance. Yet, taken on their own they do nothing to 


.. help, and may even impede correction of the most signifi- 


cant problem facing the U.S. intelligence community— 
correctly analyzing and assessing the data it possesses. This 
is 2 long-standing problem that has intensified in recent 
.. years, especially under the Carter Administration. 


A RECORD OF FAILURE 


Discussion of faulty intelligence assessments must focus 
on the Central Intelligence Agency, the designated pro- 
- ducer of National Intelligence Estimates for the President 
and Gther top policymakers. Although the Defense Intelti- 
gence Agency, the National Security Agency, the military 
intelligence services, and the State Department Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research contribute to the NIE, their own 
reports are more specialized to fit the in-house needs of the 
Departments of Defense and State, respectively. By con- 
trast, CIA reports are. considered ‘national’; the 
analytical branch of the agency is the National Foreign 


Assessment Center, and the section heads for regional and | 


topical analysis are termed Nationai Intelligence Officers. 
When an NIE is produced, the CIA selects the precise topic 
and assigns the principal drafter, whose task is to produce 
a paper Ieflecting a consensus of the views of the intelli- 
gence community. Although agencies may register a for- 
mal dissent on particular points, a high value.is placed on 


consensus, Even under the best of circumstances this - 


emphasis results in an enshrinement of the lowest common 


denominator of intelligence opinion, and all too often - 
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Reforming Intelligence Analysis — 


leads to ‘‘party-lining’”’ or anticipating the views of policy- 


makers. - 

- However, this process of forced consensus is not suffi- 
cient to explain these staggering failures of the intelligence 
community: 


© Until 1979 the NIEs contended that the Soviet Union” 


would not place offensive. weapons in Cuba. To contend 


- otherwise was to assert that the Soviet Union was violating 


the. 1962 agreement’ ending the Cuban missile crisis 


(amended in 1970). ‘Therefore the stationing of MiG-23 — 


and MiG-27 fighter-bombers, the construction of sub- 
marine pens, and the frequent visits of major Soviet naval 
units were noted ‘but not assessed as being of any 


significance. Only the revelation of the presence of a Soviet 


- combat brigade in Cuba just prior to the 1930 election 


campaign forced modification of this assessment. - 


e Until December 1979 it was contended that the Soviet . - 


Union would not-invade Third World-countries, such as 


Afghanistan, with its own troops. Attention was focused. 


instead on “proxy wars,’’ which enormously improved the 
strategic situation of the U.S.S.R. in the Third World. 

* The intelligence community predicted well into 1978 
that the Shah of Iran would remain in power for the dura- 


tion of the. 1980s and that Iran. was not .im a pre- 


revolutionary state. Challenging this assumption meant 
questioning American reliance on Iran as the “‘policeman 
of the Gulf.”’ 


e In 1981, after the Reagan Administration called atten-" . 


tion to Soviet use of terrorism as a weapon against Western 
nations and pro-Western Third. World governments, the 
CIA retroactively identified over.a thousand terrorist acts 


_in the previous year that it had not counted earlier. 


® The CIA produced a study on Soviet oil production in 


‘1977 predicting a major oil crisis within a decade. This 


study was not substantiated by other analyses—either by 
the oil industry, European research centers, or the DIA— 


- and yet was perfectly suited for President Carter’s conten- 


tion that.increased Soviet need of Western drilling techno-~_ 


logy would: strengthen detente. The 1977 predictions 
proved. embarrassingly inaccurate, “and were drastically 


revised in January 1981. . 


Yet it is in the area of assessing the extent of the Soviet 
strategic buildup during the 1960s and 1970s, and in 
estimating Soviet defense expenditures, that the intelli- 
gence community has accumulated its most dismal record, 
Albert Wohlstetter’s documentation of continual annual 
CIA strategic underestimates during the 1960s goes far 
toward explaining the’ deplorable U.S. experience with 


arms control, including CIA’s failure to recognize Soviet — 


SALT deception, and the current radical change in: the 
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oN Pace. 0, | = duly si | a eS 
| Soviets Call for Better Ties With US, 
But Don’t Seem Willing to Soften Stance’ | 


Special to THE WALL STREET JOURNAL Soviets’ controlled economy can’t be di- | 
-. MOSCOW.-:Leonid .. Brezhnev sent. his. rec Y. compared with the more competitive. 
best wishes to the American people on the prices in 
Fourth of July and addressed the letter to West. 
Ronald Reagan, but there weren’t any per- 
- Sonal regards for:the President: a eaapes. 


- ‘The note, published on the front page.of 
Pravda, the Communist Party daily paper, - 
gives a good indication of Soviet-U.S. rela- 
Hons six months after the Reagan .adminis- 
tration took: office..“‘If relations. were near 
Zero on a scale of Q-to-10 (in January), then. 

“Tow,” a 


they're-not Western 


e ; ee the’ Soviets’ say. 
ee Bey Lae Oo eee Wha gee . they.are-favored’ by a: historical process- 
__. But the. Soviets, still want to talk. They they call the shifting: correlation of forces, 
Say SO.again and again-in. the newspapers, "Their motives look::more- insidious :than 
on. foreign radio broadcasts and in state we think. ours.: are -for-seeking influence- 
-ments from Tass, the official news agency, - around the world,” a’ Western analyst says. 
mt. Want Fe ns ‘The-Invasion of Afghanistan was viewed 
the U.S.A..’” Mr. Brezhnev said in his re- by some: as the last drastic: move.of an ag- 
Port to the last Communist Party Con- ing Politburo. But-now. the Polish crisis is. 
_Bress. “There is. simply no other sensible - testing Moscow's tolerance. And: Poland: 
EOS acts MEN ais” Will remain-a cause of concern because of. 
~ But Western “analysts ‘don't see any - fear that the ‘Polish Disease” will infect 
‘Signs that: the Kremlin is ready to make the minds - of, workers - in Hungary. and’ 
the concessions that will be required to im- Czechoslovakia. ‘There: is also the military 
Prove relations." os: cet... concern of maintaining access to:East Ger-- 
‘Soviet View of °U.S. _ . Mmany~If Solidarity, the: trade-union: move- - 


The following’ quotations - from Mr. Tent, runs the railroads, Moscow Teasons, © 
Brezhnev's' February 23 speech illustrate who can guarantee that the troop trains 


what rankles the Saviet leadership about Will run smoothly?” * 2 ee 8 
US. policys oa The prospect of concession aftér conces-- 
._~"'Visibly ‘more active ‘of late are the sion to the Poles is reflected in the Soviet. 
opponents of detente (and) of limiting ar- press. In. addition, the Soviet military daily: 
Maments, 3000050 er Fe A __ Red Star“recently accused NATO intelli-, 
|”! ="Adventurisrn “and a: ‘readiness'"to gence services of whipping up anti-Soviet: 
gamble with the vital interests of humanity feelings in order to tear Poland away from. 
| for-narrow ‘and selfish ends—this is what — the Socialist bloc. © ; 
| has emerged...) 077° ‘. The China: Problem 23 00-:.'0%., ere: 
China is another headache. With an esti-". 
0 ’ ; ,, Mated 46 Soviet divisions strung out along: 
asl devine eee the Chinese border, U.S. arms'sales to Pe-' 
gic nuclear arms,"".---.c0.... x= King would be-‘‘an escalation of reckless: : 
: SR al ca ae Oe HO ness," in the’ words of a recent Pravda. 
.. There is little doubt that the Soviets feel headline. “The Soviet Union cannot remain: 
‘bound to match’ U.S. “arms programs.. As indifferent in the face of a new, dangerous. 
Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov has said, turn ‘in Sino-American relations, especially |! 
_ We will match any challenge, and match of plans:to provide China with modern U.S. 
it effectively.” But this would _ further weapons, military gear and. technology,” 
strair the Soviet economy, which is strug- Pravda said. “These actions . |: can only 
gling to halt a decline in one of the-lowest be described as hostile... ° 9.00: 47°05. 
living: standards: in Europe. The Soviet ‘The statement was signed by the:pseu=" 
Union puts more money and people into de nymous T:.Alexandrov, whose commen 
fense than does the United States, and-it  taries” in “weekend: editions of the party } 
has been doing so for years; °°! ¢ 07-0 2 daily supposedly-reflect:the proceedings of | 


: According to’a CIA estimate, soviet de- - the previous Thursday’s-Politburo session. a 
‘ fense “costs, Calculated -in dollars, ex- © Still,“ Moscova~continués. to “show: re-: 


ce comparable. U.S. spending ‘by.40% straint. “There's been & lotiok£ screaming, 


between 1971 and 1980. This is somewhat but. they're waiting-.to see- the. worst,’i'a . 
misleading, however, because pricesin the Western diplomat says... - a 
j = : FS 
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Ex-Rand Corp. Chief 
‘To Head- ‘CIA Panel. 


‘The Reagan administration has se 
lected Henry S. Rowen to head anews 
-ly created National Intelligence} 
Council at the Central Intelligence 
Agency, administration officials, 
Said yesterday... 
- Rowen, a former president of the: 
Rand Corp. who resigned in 1971, 
partly because-of. Pentagon dissatis- | 
faction with: Rand's: security. ar- 
Tangements.for the Pentagon pa 
pers, has, until. recently.. been a 
-professor. “at.-Stanford . University’s 
_GraduateSchool of Business. He has’. 
already: begun. working. at the CLA, 
‘but his appointment has not been ane 
‘nounced, . ryt 
According to administration offi- 
_cials, William J. Caseythe director’ 
‘of central intelligence: ‘chose Rowen 


for the post and Sra reate the 
council tou ei under: 
which qmal- ieigace esti- | 


-matesjére produced. ’ 
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P ersian Gulf Study Rar 
Politics as Top Concer: 
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__ By Michael Getler 
f Weshington Post Statf Writer | -- ~ 
_ | Challenges to. American interests. in 
», the oil-tich: Persian- Gulf. are. more. 
_ likely to arise from political factors, 


- such as the internal stability of Saudi _ 


- Arabia and Pakistan and the course of 


Arab-Israeli relations, than from adi- . 


-Tect. military’ challenge. by the Soviet. 
Union, according -to a report released 
. today by the Carnegie Endowment for 


{International Peace... Bok te 
“Nonetheless, judgments by leaders . 
‘in the Persian Gulf about the relative 
Soviet-American military balance and 

who is and is not willing to use force 

‘will have an-important. bearing on 
their behavior,” the revort. says, “In. 

other words,’ the - problem: [for US. 

foreign policy} goes beyond. deterring 

-an actual Soviet attack... to the far 
more complicated task of neutralizing 

the political effects of Soviet military 
“power in the area.” se Gio ak or 
‘The: 194-page report was produced 


- by a panel of retired military leaders, - 


former government national security 
specialists, businessmen, ‘Scientists, ac- 
_ ademics and journalists. -..... 2, 


"Although the panel’s mést_ timely - 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
* 7} duly 1981 


* Moscow and its allies: have, although:.| 
the West also has a far tougher job in. me 


. Which is-near major Soviet troop con- 
_ centrations across the border... ~ 


Z Says... fee 
bias. 


attack came after Warsaw. Pact forces 
had even: a short time to mobilize 
Here, too, the problems for the West. 
are mostly political. Would the 15. 
NATO nations be able to act quickly 
enough. to. mobilize themselyes and 
‘would - France,’ which- is outside 
NATO's military command, join with 
the allies’... By Set 
: -» At’ sea, the western navies “have . 
more and_ better” capabilities 


‘terms of keeping ccean ‘supply lines 
open. But the big question is what’. 


‘Sition of the US. fleet? .- 7 coe 
_Jn the Persian Gulf, the report says, 


_ there is-an American consensus on the: 


‘need to deter the Soviets and build 


‘up US. forces, but this does not con- |. 


stitute a strategy. To produce a strat-. 
egy, one- question that needs to be ad-. 


Phasizing the Soviet threat or to give - 
more priority to coping with the po- 
litical and economic instabilites in the 
region. ~. ee 
. Ti another finding that contradicts . 
some other cormmonly held assess. - 


ments, the panel said there are-so | 
". Many uncertainties about the outcome | i 
“. Of ‘a Soviet-American: armed clash “in 
_ the’ area * that. Moscow, “could not 
-. count on a successful. attack, let alone .| 


: a swift or easy victory.” The exception ‘ , 
(S,.- is in northern Iran,. which would be — 
! 
if 
| 


hard ‘for U.S. forces to ‘reach and- 
On the other hand, the report ‘cays | 
Moscow “likely would prevail” if the 


. conflict were prolonged and the So- 


viets were: willing to- commit forces 


- from other: theaters. A key factor in 
the outcome for the West, however, 


would be which. countries would join 
‘the battle and on’ whose side — a 
" question not easy to answer, the panel 


eoBbe Finds eatin Dd asa ar db bes alt 


. Should be the role, size and compo--| - 


_ dressed is whether to continue em. | 
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Tt PHILADSLPHIA INCUIREE 
2l, June 1961 


7 Soviets in. the Pein Gulf" erew ; 
TIT mH 


. “oil by the mid-1990s was “mistak-- 
. en.’ The alleged Soviet need-for | 


‘Twould like to “polnt: ont: ‘that fe 
~ once again our government: evi- 
Laenply has adopted'a strategy of: | 
< deception, similar to the one that* 
? culminated. ia@:theTonkin- Gulf” 
resolution. and. the:Vietnam. War... 
Among the distortions and deceps 
‘tions: practiced insthe Tast-two*} 
years have beet these events: ~"* 

: ® Zbigniew Brzezinski admit-- 
: ted in am interview-in-a British: 
“magazine that-US. officials - had. 
; exaggerated « the--threat. to the — 
> Persian Guif ‘posed by: the Soviet. 
“invasion of Afghanistan.-:>- 

~._.© Former. “Undersecretary “of. 
= State- David: Newsom:- recently = 
* revealed in. Foreign Policy maga- 

:zine that President Jimmy. Car~ | 

: ter's commitment to restrain: the: 


oe = 


Vat gt 


: Sesaential een and - was: : 
_based on a misunderstanding of : 
"Soviet intentions. eee 


*The CIA has just ‘disclosed _ 
that its rediction -~ + that the. | 


“foreign oil had been-‘one-of the = 


: principal government. arguments : 
‘fo the viets 


_ hadvisers continue to. ane 
; thatthe Soviets have decisively . 
* surpassed: ‘us in military. power, : 


=~ @ président Reagan“ has’ ‘made | 
numerous speeches in. which he : 


lieves.a-nuclear. war is winuable. 


‘claims: that ‘the Soviet Union: be-: i 
This inflammatory claim contra .| 
| 


dicts almost all:Sovier military. 
: writing:;.on ‘the subject:.and is 
“based on one ohare States 
“ment in-one article. : 


- @ President Reagat 


yeven though~. the: world’s most" 
‘prestigious ‘analysts, at: the Insti-*- 
“tute for Strategic “Studies, - see 
“the two superpowers" ‘as* hly:: 
equivalent” oeER Beene sae 
tio The® ‘much-p 
: "a ms. build-up. derives. Im 2 
CTY dubious -reinters:z. 


: which radically -in-- 
creased Soviet= -expendittres. 
by tieuring in. dollars in- | 
OS. ii yard iTftsk Ss : a 

oe AML these ‘stratagems* seek io ; 
2 alarm. the. American. people with... 
_ the image of the Soviet Union as a~ 
“Hitlerian aggressor’. ‘that, has a. 
military edge over ..uS_ and. ca” : 
. destroy us. 
.. The new unrestrained: milita-- 
_rism ‘pushes -us: inexorably. to-'-. 
“ward a cataclysm that could wipe ~” 
“ont 100 million Americans” and = 
‘ leave the- oe praying for. 4 
an early death. ° 
v oie MA 


& ‘Melrose Park : 
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aM tee, ake 


a 


SS SR, 


SN 


: one! 
iment of what the. Soviets. are. up. ‘to, Manatee 
‘the U..S. Intelligencé. community historically” 


-Wis.),..one. of the--wiser ‘heads. of: the iHawge - 
; |Armed Services. Committee, confirms the: Boing. 


{ Other: warped-dsséssments_ pervert per “ep: 
ations of Soviet-strength, and thus they pervei 
f the Washington reactions: arare on the: 


“cow's ‘military’ pees are--far- ‘larger 
‘ours. Truth is, bent: (probably by: desig 


TS faa, Waa treme 


_ US... military. volunieers .ta-the - ‘conscripted | 
‘overhead of moré than $10,000-per Volunteer.” 


‘CIA gives’ an. equivalent wtraise”: to Soviet” 
Soldiers and kites. its totals that r much: more 
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fae “ard oF nous Thane s or eal pares 
Lavish ais the administration's deterise bud. ‘credibly analyzed ane realistically revised by- 
gets are projected to be, prudent choices will- Franklin D: Holzman, a Tufts economist and a; 
‘have to be made on how our precious dollars fellow at Harvard's Russian Research Centers’ 
‘are spent. No. realistic. budget,-could-.ever His: understated-‘conclusion: “The: corrected): 
accommodate - -the wish lists. of. i anigee and =). La teddies figures’: indiéate:: that 
: the Soviet“ -Union:has*s 
= not been®: ontspending. 
ne -United Stateg,'<». 


has made-- ‘flagrant -errors-- that... promoted 
‘wasteful ULS. responses, Rep. Les ‘Aspi @- 


dn his Personal. View onthe opposite ‘page. in a 
bs 
H u 
; bet a “cockeyed. Soviet badger 
“serfesl. -Hgures, the perspectiv 
(see. the? ‘ieompanying peed tends te ease th 
alarm- ev ‘i : Boa 


lustify. support for. higher American budgets) 
‘and -how: it's. done is. shewn.by .one example 
>,.TO arrive at.the cost.of the.4.5-million-iman ° 
Soviet army, the CLA assignsthe pay scalés’e ‘OF : 


allies’ comparedWwith the Soviet’s, Poland fo 
one:-The.UiS;S:R. has been. described prop. 
“only: major pewer surrounded by 
enemies almost: all of them : communist. 


Soviet. soldiers..Then it adds the: American’ jacluding 4:4 milion: troops. The Chinese are 


not, to be sure, our allies, but they satire 4 
When Uncle Sam gives our-Gis: ‘acraisé, the - are not! ‘thes ‘Soviet Union's. friends, - Coes 


_; The. 1's, statistical “h big has-'b en. S z 
Bis : - MAJSR Tcongressi eee bares © : 
forzvariousi years: that,"a¢éording to: the CIA, > 
=the Soviet: Union “has. beemcregularly- produtée 

ing and deploying: More" nijlitary, equipment 
than we have, and has almost twice'as much | 
military. yet-the predominant opinion .of par- 2 
. ticipants. is: that: United: 


Aenea and seminetogy « of: 
Steele Senor ep this" in CIA es 
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ARTICHS 
OV PARSE 


APPEARRD 


BS 7 ‘DAN iL F. “GILMORE-- 2 a 
WASHINGTON (UPI)-—- The inch cthick 
Pentagon document: on. space-based laser 


:weapons was-stamped “secret draft”. and- 
blurted out its conclusions in- the: Risky first Ey 


paragraph. | Es 

“The Lundameatal i issue ‘addressed i in this. 
“paper,” it said, “is-whether the. potential, 
“utility of. space-based: laser weapons pro- 


-yides a compelling.reason to aecelerate the 


current technology base program:.to pro~! 


vide an-option for early deployment: of; 

laser weapons ia space.’ Our conclusion is | 
that an accelerated program should be ini-. 
tiated to provide early on-orbit perome ta 

tion of technology readiness.”’ 

- Then the document; a ‘copy of which was: 
seen ‘by United Press International, detailed: 
-the reasons for speeding up Preparation, 
for possible space combat. : 

Lasers are only. one part of. the: ‘chilling’ 
prospect-of real Star Wars of the future 
‘because space weaponry will probably also 
include particle beams, which are com- 
pared to directed lightning belts. - 
> The Soviets are. working on them, too,, 
-and.events are moving even faster than; 
that recent.Pentagon paper suggested. -- 

The space shuttle, which-could carry’ 


. these new weapons into orbit, has already-j 


.passed its first orbital-flight test and is | 
pene Pepared: for 6 second Alight Sept.| 


on there. is “talk a out. recoverable | 
manned “‘mini-shuttles”: that would be. 
Jaunched from the mother shuttle. to service 
existing detection devices and future Jaser-. 
particle beam weapons. ..-=. os 
. The. Republican-controlled, “defense~. 
oriented Senate on April 14 overwhelmingly. 
voted:an extra $50 million- to. give. the } 
> Defense Department a total of $147.5 mil-. 
lion in the fiscal 1982 authorization bill for. 
-laser weapons development... z 
The vote was 91-3. The House has yet to 7 
act, but the Pentagon’ had- not. even asked."|| 
‘for the extra money) in ‘its perord: -breaking 1 
: peacetime budget. ~ waiges Is iff 
-And the-latest issue of: Aviation ‘Week & | 
Space Technology, regarded as: exception-- | 
‘ally well-informed_on.laser and particle - 
-heam developments both im the United. 
States and the Soviet Union, says the Pen-. 
tagon is already talking about the forma- 


-tion of.a new branch of the: armed services, 
_ — U.S. Space Command.” 


Ge serge Emel a 109 ca SRL RABTR conse of 


. Aviation Week, which o over ‘the’ ‘past ‘few , 
years has been carrying continuing updates - 
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‘by the Soviet Union.” = 


said, is defensive and: designed to forestall a-- 
“growing: Soviet. ability: to knock out Ameri=™ 
can land-based intercontinental ballistic * 
‘missiles on.a first strike with Russian mig 
‘siles of superior | 
Facy.. ek 


‘destroy the Soviet missiles far out in space. 


"he most basic laser; first developed in the” 


sonic nozzle. ao 


the ‘subject,-along with dramatic’ ‘photo-- 
graphs and artists conceptions of: existing, 
and saree emus egaraceneree and: 


ae ‘nation: Seainst ‘ballistic missile attack: 


All this sancadtration, his summation.” 


and increasing accu: 


“The best: way; according 


The Pentagon draft referred to a constel- - 
lation ‘of-space laser systems as “an awe- ° 
some force capable of checkmating a mas-_ 
sive ICBM attack’... One hundred such -| 
weapons properly deployed could cope with | 
‘a simultaneous launch of 1,000 ICBMs.’ 

“What are these new super weapons?: 

-. Laser is an acronymn for light amplifica=" 
tion by stimulated emission of Fadiation. 


1960s, involves generating by combustion. 
‘combinations-of gases that release photons - 
or bundles of: dight energy. arene a er : 


. An. optical ‘unit; “working. ander a an elec 
“tronic fire control system. that detects tar-_ 
‘gets, focuses.the narrow beam on the object: ; 


in the form of heat. The beam. burns-| - 
troy-4 


through: the’skin of a “missile” to-des, 
vital components: 


° Lasers are distorted in the ‘atmosphere 
“but are unaffected by the vacuum of space 
‘and could be’ focused-on missiles or space. 
targets. thousands of miles distant and- 
_ destroy thern in instants ~ since the beams” 
travel at about the-speed of light 
miles per second. . 

‘American. ‘ground-based lasers, Us 
tests, have already .* ‘shot down” unmanned’ 
target drones in the’atrnosphere and des-- 
troyed target tanks on ground ranges.. ~*~: >, 

A particle beam.is a stream of highly 
‘energetic atomic or subatomic particles 


such as electrons, protons, hydrogen atoms.| 


or ions: A Defense Department fact sheet: 
says particle beams . “would yesemble: oe 
lightning bolt.” 

n auld ‘consist of 


aiming system a and a fire one raysten to. 


STAT 


By. JohnH: Coatsworth- oe 


"y PRESIDENT REAGAN’ ‘and Mexican President, Jose Lopez: - 
Portillo will meet: for. the: second time:.in: Washington: on“. 
Monday. . There will: be-lots of smiles. for:the cameras:7A: 
statement will be issued - stressing: traditional ties: of: friend-’ 
ship and crade. If all goes well, nothing. will happen::+ 
-On major issues, the United States and:Mexico are lurch : 
’ jing toward confrontation. The most: serious:problems..come + 
‘from diametrically. opposed-policies in: Central“ America. 
. The United. States. supports the Salvadorean: junta’ and ‘is: 
escalating military’ aid. Mexico: supports: ‘the: opposition’ 
forces against whom the:U.S. arms are directed, encourages -: 
sympathetic ‘press :accounts. of | ‘their: ‘struggle, : and: permits: 
them to maintain officesand. raise funds in.Mexico- City. | 
* [The United States. has: cut off aid’ to.the Sandinista: regime: : 
in Nicaragua. .Mexico. has’ just: staged # gala: Teception for: 
- Nicaraguan ‘leaders; pledged: to- give* more: aid, ‘than. the:! 


_, United States has stopped, and used the promise of-cheap oil 
' to: pressure Honduras to-stop border raids.and to-dismantle”} 


_ the bases from which elements. of the Somoza‘national guard 
7 hoped ‘to stage" ae “counterreyolution 


“THE UNITED: STATES i is “moving t oward. Tesun ption- of. 
military aid’ to. Guatemala,\which- was .cut ‘off -.in.-1977 for: 


massive human-rights violations: Mexico- is alzrmed at the «, 
* prospect of U.S. escalation of. conflict’on.its.border, especial. -| 


ly in-the form oftaid to- the: eres arene dictato 
ship of Lucas Garcia: el Re = ; 


‘rected domino’ ‘theory=? 

- Reagan officials ‘as:‘a barely disguised’ Soviet-beachhead: It = 

is asserted” that* the= Salvadorean™ guerrillas: are’ agents-of : 

Moscow and Havana: So are the: guerrillas in Guatemala-If-., 

* thevare not stopped; “Mexico, too* will. fall_victim: to: com : 

munist subverston:: The! United States is saving Mexico:from: 

_ this future catastrophe. If Mexican-authorities are too-stupid.. 
.or short-sighted to, see-it-coming, the United States will save - 

‘ them anyway; ‘Traditional American noblésse oblige: We’ ve. 

’ saved’a lot of:peeple: who. couldn't see things coming: \. ~: 

Mexico’s. leaders.-have-~. their--own -doming. theory...T. 

United States is- ‘militarizing Central America” turning client: 
states: into virtual’ colonies: The: regimes ‘supported: ‘bythe: 
*, United States ‘are-hopelessly" popular: and ‘repressive,.The ~ 
more U.S. arms they: get; the more: atrocities they. commit: 

’ “against- their~ own: ,and™the--'more” ‘guerrillas:, they. 

/create. The ‘political space” requiréd: for= Hegotiation,+com-': 
* promise, moderation: and everitual stability i is disappearin#.” 

“Te ‘U.S: aid- succeeds; it: will do so’ ‘only., by_ turning much of; 


_ Central America into a series of concentration. camps.. Ag the - 


U.S.-backed dictatorships fall, : the- 
. American invasion. -: 
- Either way, Mexico loses= U.S. policy-is ‘already’ polarizing 
- political forces in Mexico, as It is throughout Latin America. : 
_ Polarization will create opportunities for the U.S_ to meddle , 
in Mexico itself.. Pressures from the United States/will begin | 
to produce domestic allies, within Mexico, aided. by2U.S. 
economic: leverage. Constraints. on’ domestic: ‘and tren 
- policy will increase. -~<..°-: 7 
Mexico is a domino, ripe: for polarizati ion and med ing, as. 
“it struggles. with its:new-oil riches: to ‘avoid the Iran syn- 
drome.. But in. the, Mexican. yi anger : 
_ Washington, not. Tania eee Fabs 


Stevoly ae eee ad eee ae eb rhea 


Bad 
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mons a (and self- “serving). prophecy. 


; dininistration’ does appear willing to risk destabilizing Mex. « 


-. might ‘make the Mexicans more* amenable to. ‘U.S. pressures 


‘Nicaragua - has: been: ‘described: by: ; 


_ Salvador.:The United: States has rejected their: proposals out. 


=] Feturn. 


STAT 


ore. aecurate. The: U.S. version comes- closer to a self. 


eke, 


creas 3 cee 


Mexican version is accurate because the Reagan 


: ieonto” "preserve “its traditional political and.economic domi-:! 
‘ ndtice in:Central America. Indeed, a little turmoil in Mexico, 


sconomic. issues. *: What; Mexico: views 


US¢ 


tag 


 Gbnteats Fito: the: Us S., Versjon,. however, @.1issue in Central: 4 
“America? ‘is.'not ;communism. On the -evidence,-the U-.S.::1 
- domino: theory‘ is not just wrong, it’s. positively. manic. ‘There : 
arén’t enough real live: communists in all of Central America 
<r ohegay Autor tenes, acter CIA's 
_ own estimates.” documents released by, the- State Depart-- 
MSN With much fanfare in- February, : ‘purporting to show: 
‘Soviet--bloc “aid. to “the Salyadorean guen illas,. -actually § 
proves: the: ‘opposite... ee aN 
: Assuming they were.not faked, ‘the. documents Growed that’: 2 
the guerrillas: waited, until long. ‘after, the .U.S.. escalation: of : 
“aid tothe junta:to approach Havana: and Moscow for aid and ‘ 
“that they were promised a mere. 800: tons, of which no. more ° 
“than - 200: may have been received inthe: country. For” a. 
guerrilla. any oF 6, 000, has was no more than a drops in the: 
bucketi:fuc.. o- ARE RE more # 
*. The: real issue is not communism; “but Glurstisens: To peach: 
‘a negotiated : political solution in El Salvador,’ Tor: ‘example; 
“would: require the United States to accept a government less- 
subservient to. Washington, ‘but not netessarily Jess depen- 
‘dent: on: U.S... trade -and : capital: It- would’ also require “a 
willingness to share power in the region; not- with the Soviet: 
‘Union;.but with Western Europe and- Japan? And Mexico: and { 
‘Veneziiela. ‘It ‘would require a decision to-abandon, if only 
‘gradually,-the exclusive: U.S- dominance” ‘created after: the 
Spanish- -American War in 1898:and-maintained since then sy 
force. of: “AFM: as. well as economic: “controls: Baraoe 


. MEXICO, “VENEZUELA, West" Germany: and others have 
signalled their willingness to. broker.a negotiated. peace in El 


‘of. hand:'This rejection is-as traditional.as the. ‘policy itself_ It" 
‘would, _imply-a* ‘loosening. of the -U.S:. -political>" monopoly, | 
-Reagam-and: West: Germany’s: ‘Chancellor-:Helmut Schmidt 
‘discussed. ‘cooperation’. in the. Caribbéan-during’ Schmidt's 
‘recent visit; but: the .terms* of :this “arrangement were-left: 
--vague. Schmidt is “not dbout!to trade his country’s image as. 
‘a supporter of social change and. valuable counterweight to’ 
ULS,. POer. unless. the: Waited ae offers: iiss in: 


aa “pen 


ee ee oe 

Mexico’ s “leaders. have’ no- more ‘wish’ t promote commun-. 
“ism. than Sen: ‘Jesse. “Helms. But since: they. are not commit:. 
“ted to unilateral’ U.S: dominance in Central “America, they: 
have no.need to avoid the real issue in the conflicts there.. 
-Political’, forces..need..not in their view. be- excluded. from: 
“pawer ‘merely: because they: plan-to regulate: or nationalize 
“US. “economic. interests or ‘consult less: ‘often’ “with, the U.S. 
: Nor “dg communists, a minority in the region, need to be 
"excluded. from. political participation just: because-they are 
anne ‘In Mexico, the Commiunist Party-is legal and 
e and above all useful as a barometer (and safety valve): 


: CIA (SRG THRGODTORAZODY ate, political stability. 


CONTINUED, 


ARTICLE APPEARED 


ON PAGE 


ALT 


WASHINGTON — The fe Reagan Ad. 


- ministration appears to have declared. 


as nonproblems the so-called global 
concems. Over which the Carter Ad- 
roinistration briefly agonized: what to 
do about the catastrophic world food 
situation,. the instability of the world 
monetary system, the sharing of re- 
sources under the sea, the mounting 
debts of poor countries, the growing 
rivalries within the developed world 
over access to scarce resources, and 
the environmental consequences of 
such rivalries. | : 


Mounting economic and social insta- 
bility in the third world-is the No. 1 se- 


curity problem, but the Administra- - ~ 
tien’s preferred approach to this 
- threat'to peace is to shake a finger.at 
‘Moscow or to repaint an old battleship. 


It is a dangerously unrealistic. policy, 


_ for there is no way that the United 
‘States can be restored to economic 
health without taking on these global = 


problerns in a serious way. 


But is it not unfair to judge Presi-. 


. dent Reagan harshly for not doing 


. What he never had any intention of 
- doing? Should not his performance be 
. judged by his own goais? Unfortunate. 
ly, by that test, too, he is ; headed for. 


failure. . 
The Administration came to cltice 
promising to restore America to what 


Dean Acheson once called “situations - 
_ of strength.”” Obviously, more than a - 


military buildup was required. The 


_. Government would have to learrronce ° 
again to speak with one voice on for- 


eign policy issues.. It would have to 
demonstrate strong public support for 
its program to restore American 
power. It would have to strengthen 


. America’s ties with its major allies, 


Most important, it -would have to 
demonstrate that the nation’s econ- 
omy was vital enough to sustain our 
global commitments. 


So far, the Adrainistration has Sues” 
ceeded in confusing friend and’ foe — 


alike. The President calls Soviet.lead- 


‘ers liars,and cheaters but invites them . 
’ back into Middle East discussions. Ac- 7 | 


cording to Secretary of State Alexan- 


der M. Haig Jr., the Russians are a 


Pd 


NEW YORK TIMES 
1 JURE 1931 


This Is 
_ Dealing - 
From 
‘Strength? 


By Richard J. Barmet 


powerful enough to orchestrate much 


“Of the world’s mischief, yet he says 


they are about to fall into the very-ash- 


can of history that they have beén- 


preparing for us. The President’s clos- 
est ‘Adviser, Edwin Meese 3d, an- 
riounces that military action. against 


-* Cuba is being. considered, but the grain : 


embargo against the Soviet Union is 


precipitously lifted without even ad. * 


vance notification to our allies, 
El Salvador is selected as the critical 
site to make a stand apainst the newly 


: discovered worldwide Communist-ter- 


rorist conspiracy. But neither the-Con- 
gress, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
nor our European allies believe that the 


vented in Moscow. International terror- 


ism is a fashionable constrict 0 maxs - 


bicody civil war in that country was in- | 


- even one infantry platoon is ever sent 


- watched them flunk, the Administra- 
‘tion has strengthened neutralist senti- 
. Ment on the Continent and given at 


4 
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there, the Administration has already. 
invested so much in that operation that 
this nation cannot help emerging from 
the involvement weaker, not stronger. 
Having announced that a political 
solution that includes the left is a 
_ male defeat, we have once again ad- 
vertised our impotence. Having made 
’ supportof our E! Salvador policy a loy- 
alty test for our allies in Europe and 


nr i ee ee 


boost to the antiwar. movement in both 


. America and Europe, 


- The national security adviser, Rich. | 


‘ard V. Allen, scolds the Europeans for! 


their ‘‘contemptible” better-Red-than- | 
dead atticudes: The predictable result | 


" of our pressure has been to cause the 
West German Government to mover 
Slightly to the right and the German : i 


+ people to move to the left (66 percent of 


them, according to United States Gov- 
ernment polls, are against modernizing , 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
with theater nuclear forces). The Ad-! 


-‘ministration’s obvious reluctance to ne! 


gotiate arms-control arrangements in! 


’_. Europe, which a majority of Europeans ¢ 


see as the only way to reduce the Soviet; 
nuclear threat against the Continent, 


’ Offers the Soviet Union an unparalleled | 


haotic and tinmarageable events ina 
iayng variety of piaces Tew resye 


- “Fnadé strategy for addressing them — 


‘Tnuch like the “arc of cnisis” rhetoric in 
e Wl 
eritral intelligence Agency says it has 

fn € to Confirm the basic tacts 


on which the Adm inistration’s paranoid 
. worldview rests. Administation’ | i 
“|. Spokesmen claim that America would. |} 
’ lose prestige if E} Salvador’s moder- 


ately repressive torturers and murder- 


"ers, whorn we are generously supplying | 


with helicopters and rifles, should fall. 
Thus, the Administration is setting 
that country up to be the new Vietnam. 


Whether a single additional adviser or . 


1071 — Bu eo. 


' a Dangerous Decade, Is @ senior fel- | 


_ This is the first of two articles. 


opportunity: to put pressure on Euro-| 
pean governments by playing on leyiti-: 
mate popular fears, Reagan realism j 


“may work so well that the Kremlin will | 


be abie to claim a veto power over 
NATO weapons decisions. 

Situations of strength these are not. i 
ee 
Richard J. Barnet, author of ‘Real Se- | 
curity: Restoring. American Power in } 


Tow at “the Institute for Policy Studies, | 
an independent research organization. 
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. Of Detente and Duplicity 


FACING REALITY 


By Cord Meyer 
New York: Harper and Row 
1986. 433 pages. $15.95 


STRATEGIC REVIEW 
Summer 1981 


_ Reviewed by Rene S. sullivan 


Cord Meyer-i s a romantic legend in his own 
time—a Yale-educated former U.S. Marine 
Corps officer, a wounded World War II hero who 
flirted with the idealism of World Federalism 
only to confront eventually the reality of the 
Soviet threat to the very institutions on which 


_ this ideal could be based.. He has crafted a fine 


autobiographical portrait which reflects some 
£ the noblest philosophical values of the Amer- 


_ican liberal tradition, but also depicts one man’s 


atternpt to- understand, and then to enter, the 
“Cold War.” 


Cord Meyer also spit ciiiies. what is best in - 


another American tradition—the tradition of 
service in intelligence. The only official of the 


Central Intelligence Agency to receive three 


times the CIA’s highest award, its Distinguished 
Intelligence Medal, he was one of the Agency’s 
wisest operators and executives of covert action. 


. At the same time, his writings betray a breadth 


cf perception and keenness of insight that put 


* 49 shame most of those who Jabor on the “ana- 


lytical side” of the CIA establishment. 


The focus of Meyer's personal odyssey and — 
‘professional analysis is on the relentlessly grow- 
ing Soviet threat to.America. The book provides 


a detailed exposé ‘of successful Soviet opera- 


: tions--for example, in outmaneuvering. the 
’ United States in Angola i in the mid-1970s. An- 
’ other highlight is a Sophisticated and penetrat- 
- ing analysis: 0 of the inner workings of the most 
. Shrouded geverning body.in the world, the 


Soviet Politburo. Meyer's analysis also details 
authoritativety the KGB's organization and sin- 
ister modus operandi, including the organiza- 
tion of the typical KGB station abroad. He helps 


- us to understand how disinformation, propa- 


‘Mr. Sullivan was a senior strategic and Soviet for- 


eign policy analyst with the CIA for seven years, 


the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


path and myth are fabricated and purveyed - 


_ by the KGB to the disadvantage of the West. 


If there is a central theme in the book, this 
concerns the Soviet grand strategy that is 
clothed in “detente” on the one hand, and the 
sad record of U.S. analysts in grasping Soviet 
intentions on the other. Meyer posits that the 
men in the Kremlin make a “deliberate and 
continuous effort” to “mislead and deceive the 
outside world”: 


Soviet leaders look upon detente, the SALT 
negotiating process, and the expansion of 


intemational trade as temporarily expedient 


tactics, designed to win time and opportunity 
for the successful achievement of ... the de- 


fense and the strengthening of the “socialist | 
. and the strengthening of the ties : 


system”... 
with new governments and with revolution- 
ary progressive movements. 


The evidence that detente was brilhantly 


conceived and deftly executed as a screen for 


the Soviet thrust to military superiority is by 
now overwhelming: even Soviet spokesmen are 
openly admitting that the USSR exploited the 


‘1969-1980 decade of “peaceful coexistence” 


and SALT to mislead the West. into compla- 
cency, while battening upon Western financial 
credits, trade and technology to-sustain its stra- 


“tegic build-up. 


“According to Meyer: “The Soviets in the 
SALT I negotiations succeeded in winning cru- 


cial advantages by hard bargaining and by the 
_ deliberate concealment of the fact that new 


types of ICBMs were ready for testing.” He thus 
lends his own authority to the evidence that 
SALT: I represented an exercise in deceptive 
Soviet negotiation tactics. He also supports the 
notion that in SALT I the United States traded 
away its technically superior anti-ballistic mis- 


eB ReledseonedeIO4 eh cetera avigsaber belief that it was 


pits he trade-off of constraints on Soviet 
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Counterattack on Defense 


With little debate and almost no dissent, 
Congress is going along with President Rea- 
gan's huge increases in defense spending— 
15 per cent in real dollars for fiscal 1982, 
tapering off to a still hefty 7 per cent at 
the end of five years. Democrats in Congress, 
exhausted by their losing battle against the 
social-program cuts and gearing up to fight 
the Kemp-Roth income-tax reductions, are 
raising few objections. But critics outside 
government—rmiany writing in liberal pub- 
lications—have raised some troubling ques- 
tions about the direction of the Adrninis- 
defense policy. NEWSWEEK 


_ examines three of these critiques: 


t may not be obvious yetbut the critics . 


of increased defense spending have his- 


_tory on their side: over the last three dec- 


_als: if throwing money at social. 


ades, including thé periods of thé Korean . 
and Vietnamese wars, military spending in- 


the United States has neverrisenin constant 
dollars. for more than three consecutive 
years. Reagan’s position, of course, is that 


no sacrifice is too great in. the cause of 


national defense. But his proposals raise 
. strategic, tactical and econom: 
ic issues that ought to trouble 
conservatives -as well as liber- 


problems has been a failure, 
how can we be sure-that-it’s 
the right answer to the equally . 
complicated problems of na- : 
tional security? i 

The strategic argument— : 


_ that national security depends 


on more than just: military ! 
strength—is made by Richard : 
J. Barnet, of Washington’s lib- : 
eral Institute for Policy Std- ; 
ies.. Writing in The New: 
Yorker, Barnet argues thar the.| 
spread of nuclear weaponsand | 
the increasing independence of : 
Third World nations has made-; 


the world ‘much less amenable to being 
managed by Arnerican military power.” 
Buying more military hardware could ac- 
tually undercut national security, he ar- 
gues, since it diverts money that might be 
used to solve problems such as America’s 
dependence on foreign oil. “The hardware 
cannot produce energy,” Barnet says, “nor 
can if assure access to energy.” Rearma- 
ment, he concludes, is nostalgia for a time 


‘ that can never come again. 
Barnet contends that the Administration 


is actirig on a questionable belief that the 


Soviets spend far more on defense than the 


United States—a calculation that fails to 
take into account the vastly different stra- 


’ .tegic and economic situations of the two 
countries. The United States does not have / 
2 hostile China at its borders, and it does 
not need troops to occupy Poland. America [. 
‘and its NATO allies, he correctly points. | 
out, spend more on defense than Russia |. 
and its Warsaw Pact allies. The govern- 


ment’s estimate of a $300 billion defense 
“gap” over the last decade is a paper figure, 
based on reconstructing what it would cost 


_ to buy the Soviet defense establishment at 


| paring for war games, not war. 


American prices. The Tae Bap appeared only appeared only 
when the CIA changed ifs formula for cal- 
‘culating Soviet expenditeres Wt bad THTs 
fo do wih real military prowessin the eT | 

e “mussile gap” is equally meaningless” 
to Barnet. The weapons aboard a single ; ; 
nuclear submarine could destroy all of Rus- 
sia’s Jargest cities, making a Soviet first ; 
strike suicidal, Why then does the nation 
require the redundant destructive capacity 
ofan MX missile?* Billionsare being spent, 

. says Barnet, to avoid the perception of a 
gap between U.S. and Soviet nuclear ca- 
pabilities—in the belief that if the Russians 
think they are stronger, th Rey. gain asubtle 
edge in political maneuvering. But Barnet 
finds.no evidence for that theéry in recent 
history. And once statesmen start buying 
weapons for their symbolic value, he says, 

, they can never have enough—they have 

| lost touch with reality and have begun pre- 
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5. Wars of Soviet : 


ocr. the past decade. sir aby 
a Weinbergerinsisted © as mast" 


™ eet whos 


at ees ae 


17) Washibgtaa Star Statt-W inisters. finally ‘adopted a 
pS “BRUSSELS, Belgium aa oméwhat: -Vaguely. worded -.reaffiré! 
: Of “ge mation ofthe 3:percént annual goal” 
zing Soviet milita DFT of mots en. US. ‘Officials- took. this: as? -progress'|: a 
‘to she ove lary per 8 teeerand.the British ‘seemed. happy- with}. . 
“won a reaffirmation of the alliance’s. ~=it, too-But some NATO experts point-. 
-  =goal of incredsing defense spending, “ed out.that the goal has-been repiea 
by 3 percent-a-year despite a plea of. edly. zealfirs med: 
economi -problems:.b 
bers... ay 
4 Since Uae goullwes firs adopted 
by” the NorthzAttantic Treaty*Org. 
_ nization:four-years-dgo, ithe ‘Unite 
States and:someother:members:had 
fallen short: of its annual iticreases;: 
: in real, inflation-adjusted,:terms.= 
. Meanwhtte, the Soviet. Union: has- 
*éontinned” ‘to increase its-military 
- Spending: by74 percent.or 5-percent © 
year, according. ‘to USintelligence «. members: on‘. improving.: logistical 
“estimates. presented. 10 : “NATO -de-” 4 and military facility: support for de--| ° 
 .fense ministers yesterday. The esti: *:fense-operations, The backup infra: 
._ “‘Naates were- offered -at the opening. “- Structure. for. Western fighting -for:: 
: session“ ofzthe-ministers:<: utwo-day: es has’ ‘been. failing ‘to. keep: pace. 
“spring méeting.to plan the conven- ith‘modernization heeds” A°mam*” 
Yonak. Honsmuclea -<part “reason: has been; that inflation. has; 
c ‘eaten up funds for: ‘defense: upport . 
faster‘than expecte 


: members will reach it?.A British.ex=| - 
: ‘pertnoted-that there had. ta be flex... 
bility in the formulation of:the goat’ }. 
# to, allow. for special: problems, while. 
an“Amétican. official ‘pointed’ out 
hat the: wording allowed. for-evén. 


attempt. to. give guidance to NATO. 


- ‘The’ spec F intelligence: briefing 
was intended: to “impress: defense spr Ney "plans for improvements coy... 


‘ ministers-withthe-extent.to which. ” ersuch things as airfields, naval bas-" a he 
-. .. NATO-has tatten behind the Soviet-* -es,: ‘fuel stores; comm lnications; ae--|- 
'. Jed-WarsawPactin. both conyention: . Tial-» havigation: aids; «training. 
i jan nstallations arid headquarters facil-= 
tclals-- feel=that =" i 
ave tailed fo reéal--. 


"administration. 
“most Etiropea 


3 “reporters iaterth ann priehngiod’ 
told“a grim. Story. ”. 

7 “After the- briefing. ‘Defensi 
: Secretary rw. Weinberger told ; 
the. aninistersi “people. in ‘their 
countries: need.to-know the truth of | 
% } the Soviet‘threatso.they will’ be pre- 
. paredto. make sacrificés fordefense** 
_He calledon-tHe- ministers to spéa 
+ plainly. abont the milita 


Biot of. eee 


“gupport:as’one put it,” “moved. Very. 
much in the direction that : 


showed the alliance has lost_ground 
‘tothe’ Soviets in the past decade: If 
the trend cations far enor five: 


Emphasizing the increased Soviet : 
military ‘drive, ‘officialsé said “that - 
Sinée-1970-the: Soviet: ‘Union: has in-: 
creased by'34 percent thé floor. ‘Space | 
“- Of itsmilitary--weapons factories.’ 
eeu nee PAGIEROO0H-O. 
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ee 


Gilding The Ruble. 


The CIA bas loog ‘been. ‘warning: 
“that the Soviet Union has. been’ out-: 

: spending: the United States.on dex’ 

© fense + to the tune of-3300 billion: 
more‘in, the pastel0 years: Butinow. 

_ the,CLA concedes its figure is “prob-. 

2 ably. ‘inaccurate 7. os. RE 
i" “= How : inaccurate, the: agency: 
{doesn’t ‘say. But‘ aclook at! how: it: 
“compared. U.S.-Soviet=.defense. 

, spending can give you.a. good: idea-, 
For example, one of:the biggest 
“expenses for the U.S. Army in the 

‘ past-10; years. was the change-to a 
“higher-paid, all-volunteer force,,For. 
some inexplicable reason, in caleu=' 
viating military expenditures the CIA . 
_ gave~ ‘Russian, draftees. the Same, 
“raise” as. U.S. volunteers ~,°° 8«. 
22The-CIA also rated a: ‘stripped... 
='down--MiG-25 interceptor.’ at the.” 
; Same cost as an electronically load-.’ 

. *ed F-15; and assumed identical i 
‘flation” ‘costs for both countries”:* 
.To. say. that ‘estimates of. soviet 
“defense spending based.on such rea-:, 
‘soning are: "probably inaccurate”. is-. 
“like saying -that Columbus missed. 

“ China by just 2 ” “few miles.’ - 
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N THE SIXTEENTH of March, 
11978, Aldo Moro, the President 

wae” Of Italy’s ruling Christian 
Democratic Party and a former Pre-! 
mier, was snatched: from his auto- 
mobile on a busy Roman street by des- 
peradoes who gunned down his five 


bodyguards and carried him off into f°: 


hiding. The kidnappers were quickly 
identified as smenibers ofthe notorious 
Red Brigades. | 
The Italian government spurned 
offers to release the famous man in re- 


turn for 13 terrerists who were then on ! 


trial: On May 9, Moro’s body with 13 


bullet holes in it was left in a car | 
parked near his party’s headquarters. [ 
i 
f 


There had been hundreds of recent 
personal attacks attributed to the Red 
Brigades, an international band of ex- 


tortionists believed to have Commmu- | 


nist connections through the Soviet se- 
cret police, the KGB. This time, the 
eminence of the victim and daylight 
be!4ness of the crime focused world- 
wide attention and brought on 2 politi-- 
cal crisis in Italy. After hastily passing | 
Draconian anti-terrorism legislation, 


the government fell. 
The Kremlin’s farsighted propagan: | 


- da apparatus, however,-was in no dis- | 
array. For openers, on March 16, tthe | 
very day of the kidnapping, Radio Mos- 


i 


- cow in a worldwide broadcast in. En-- - 


_ glishcalledita “crimeofreaction” and | 
just another “attempt by a right-wing 
force to aggravate the situation m Ita- 
ly.” In an Italian language broadcast 
on March 18, Moscow quoted the 
Frenchy Communist Party ne ewspaper, 
L’Humanite, as reporting. that, “Secret 
Services whose activity is connected. 
with the NATO military base i in Na- 
ples,” were involved. a 


SOVIETS ACCUSETHE CA 


After hinting that the CIA must be in- 
’ volved because the operation was too 
complex for local talent (teaching the 
Red ‘Brigades the art of kidnapping 
would be something like teaching the 
Swiss how to make-watches), thé 
Soviets got to the point. Moscow 
‘Radio’s commentator, Anatoly’ 
Ovsyannikov, stated, “Well, to call a 


spade a spade, thAppeeied @ankelease 2006/01/03 : CIA-RDP90-0 137 000100120001-5 


minding the kidnapping) is called the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the ! 
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' ered ridiculous by America since the 


“far-traveling pamphlet provided pur- 
“ported. guidance to U.S. Army intelli- 


THE RETIRED OFFICER 
APRIL 1981 


By Cdr Merle Macbain, USN-Ret 


foreign power that it belongs to is the 
United States of America.” 
This charge was, of course, consid- 


U.S. looked favorably on Moro’s efforts 
to provide Italy with a stable, fairly 
centrist gavernment. But Moscow's 
‘immediate target now was NATO ally 
Italy. Arid they had another shoz to 
drop. 

Back in 1975, a communist agent 
had secured a copy of U.S. Army Field 
‘Manual FM 30-31A,a routine classified 
document which, like ‘other such 
manuals, bore the signature of the 
Army Chief of Staff, Gen William West- 
moreland. With this authentic manual 
in hand, complete with Westmore- 


land’s well-known signature, it re- _ 


mained only to rewrite the contents, 


duplicate the typeface and label it FM | 


(30-3 1B. 


. The. text of the. fake “document sur- * 


faced first in a small, left-wing Turkish 


newspaper in March 1975. In Septem- ~ 
ber 1976, a photocopy of FM 30-3!B - 
was tacked up on the bulletin board of 


_the Philippine Embassy in Bangkok, | 


Thailand,-by a “concerned t citizen.” It 


reappeared again in 1978 when, with ! : 


some unassuming help from a Cuban | 


. intelligence officer; it was-made avail- | 


able to two Spanish newspapers. At 


. this point patience and a well-covered 


trail paid off. The spurious manual | 
‘ together with articles concerning it ; 
appeared in newspapers in more than | 
20 countries including Italy and the : 
United States. | 
The forged contents of this | 


gence officers for the subversion of host. 
country officials. Specifically, 


000100120001-5 
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charge that the CIA was an agent pro- 
vocateur in the murder of Moro. They 


another. 


~The U.S. State Department received 
some disturbed inquiries from friendly : 
governments:about FM 30-31B. The-:-” - 


- merely used one lie to lend credence to : 


forgers, thinking perhaps to enhance ! 


its attention value, had classified it as 


Top Secret. It was, then, only necessary |” 


for the U.S. to point out that no Amer- 
_ican Army Field Manual wasever given 
that high a classification. 

But the truth never quite catches up 
toan n interesting lie. | 


“DEZINFORMATSIYA”, 


- ‘This bit of history i is retold as an ex-" 
éellent'and not unusual example of the 
Soviet Union’s unique disinformation. 
program. The Russian word for it is 

“dezinformatsiya,” and the “dreaded 
Cheka”—the first Soviet state security 
apparatus, andall of its several descen- 
dants down to the current KGB—have 
had a Disinformation Desk. In 1959 the 
KGB established a full-fledged Disin- 
* formation Department known as De- 
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ihe ‘grain embargo. did pinch the Russians) 


By Alan Abouchar : = 


' The US embargo on grain and fertilizer chipweals to 
the Soviet Union has now-been lifted by the-Reagan ad-- 
ministration, with farmers and international bankers hav- 


ing argued increasingly for-repeal: The*repeal position “ 
‘was supported by arguments that the US-farm‘situation -| 


and foreign trade balance were. pele hurt by the Embareon 
while the Soviet Union was note:-23" "=: = 

‘The last claim is based-on the fact that: whereas Presi-~ 
cent Carter’s embargo appiied to about-17 million tons of * 
wheat and feed grains-then-orn: order, the: Soviet Union . 
succeeded in replacing 2bout*15 million tons by ‘imports ~ 
from other producing countries such as Argentina and by — 
reducing its own exports to its-East-bloc‘cousins which - 
were never’ etpareore cass which could’ Hapert freely || 
from the West. “2° fee Sords ee 2 a 

But this comparison sharply understates the ‘etfect af 
the embargo as a weagen: in-the international political | 
arena since it as Bs take account of three extremely i im-: 
‘portant factors: ~ nee 

1. The replacement grain thatthe Soviets suceseded i in 


acquiring from Argentina’and elsewhere consists princi- | 


pally of wheat (with a very small tonnage of soybeans 
rom Brazil) while the embargoed.17 million tons included 
13 i“ilion tons of corn €H.3-million tons) and soybeans 
ana derivatives, i.e. animal feeds: wheat is an expensive 
way to fatten cattle; And. even-allowing for-the fact that 
meat imports more thar iripted, reducing the necessary 
feed imports while raising domestic consumption about * 
3.5 percent,. Soviet meat eonsumptionnew-and in the fu-- 
-ture will suffer-sineé-animals are being slaughtered. at. 
Jower- weights, repressing. the already’ ee los of aa 
“capita meat consumption: 

2. In January 1980. ‘the US Department. of Agriculturé: 
‘estimated that the Soviets woutd goto market for about 35° 
million tons. including about 25 million from the US. (The ” 
US sales were to include # million tons as‘part of a five- 
year contract due. to expire:in- 198}. This.tonnage was not: 
embargoed.) In-the: event,he- narvest: was.rauch- worse: 
than expected at thattime:— about 55.miltion tons short of* 
planned harvest and 60°rmillior tons below the previous’ 
year’s record.. Thus-the- Seviet.grain managers would: 
have gone back-te-the-market_for perhaps another 15-20 
millicn tons which wonld-be‘necessary to maintain live— 
stock herds, including.8-10 million tons from the US. With: : 
reduced feed availability, the average slaughterweight of | 
cattle and hogs fell by > and . percent ‘respectively be 
tween 1978 and 1980; *. a3 

- 3. Almost all. evalliabions ‘of me success of the embargo : 
have concentrated on shert-term phenomena: But a look : 
at the longer-term ‘trends-in Soviet agriculture is neces-/ 
sary to appreciate just how fragile the sector is and the. 
implications of not peated teenies es the ss oad valve of : 
, foreign supply: . : 
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’ “viet Union has in fact raised production by only about 65° 
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ye This fragility is nowhere better attested to than i by the- 
extraordinary, year-to-year fluctuations in output: while- 
in good-years the Soviets are the-world’s largest wheat. 
producer and-second largest grain producer; and. while - 
_their total grain output has grown somewhat faster on _| 
average than US" production in the last-15 years, US 
_ growth is relatively stable while Soviet growth i is marked 
by. severe shocks. This is shown best by the 63 percent - 
increase in Soviet production in 1976 which followed de-- 
‘creases of 15 percent and 30 Pee in Loe two previous - 
‘years. one 
‘= ‘Moreover, Against ‘the backdrop of i 5 1960" 
“promise to more than triple-meat-output by-1980; the So}. 


‘percent, or 2 percent per capita perannum! Its meat con-~ 
“sumption is still the lowest of all the East-bloc countries; |. 
Sexceeded by 28-63 percent by four others and by 12 percent 

. by. Bulgaria. Counting fish: the Soviet consumer barely 

_ Surpasses the Bulgarian... aa eae, 
”*-" Byrthermore, the Soviet consumption. in. GNP ratio dur- : 

ing he loth Five-vear Plan, just ended, had. already | 
‘allen by 5-4 percentage points as compare’ wath the pre” 

Pay fous quinquéennium, ‘according to : 
* there is little consumption fat to cut out of GaP to use tol 
i- i. boost agriculture and, if food consumption were to be in-¥ 
- creased and stabilized without access tothe. US market. 

. massive | investments: would be required. Some us which 
; ave to come out of military expenditures. a 

Ce another way, the’ Soviets can. afford. theix. foreig) : 
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/ adventurism ‘only with help of the far more productive | us bas 
- agricultural sector to make up for their own agricultural. 


: shortcomings. 
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Soviet Arms SE 


Detente-Fueled: Trade: 


oe ee 


Seen Aiding: Moscow-, .. 


By Henry &. Bradsher 
Washington Sue Staff Writer 


The Soviet Union plans to increase. 


{ts spending on-military equipment, | 


_which is. already higher. than U. 

. weapons. expenditures,. by about- 10: 
percent a year during the 1980s,-ac-: 
cording to a leading American spe 
cialist on Soviet military budgets.:-] . 

* The specialist, William T. Lee, also- 
calculates” that “increased” foreign’ 
trade has enabled. the Seviet Union. 
to devote more of its domestic pro-- 
‘duction to armamentssand séés this* 
as an example of detente’s helping 


shift the military bi balance in. the ee 


‘viets’ favor. * 3" 


AS a private: ‘Giisaltaat working: 
on contracts from the Pentagon and - 
other sources, Lee has been present-j 
ing his findings to congressional 


committees and other panels around: 
Washington in conflict svith CIA spe-- 


cialists,. among: whom -he once; 
worked_ He has contended for yearts- 


that the CIA “underestimates Sovie ‘ 
military spending, : 
The CIA admitted ar 1976 that its’ 
estimates of the-military burden on: 
the Soviet economy, ‘and therefore: 
‘the priority that Kremlin leaders. 
gave to armed ‘strength, were~too: 
_low. It doubled its estimate of the. 
share of Soviet grass national prod-: 
uct going into the armed forces and 
related military spending: The new 
Tange was 12 to23 percents2-s35 
. Since that admission, which: ad-: 
justed CIA figures to close‘to:- what4 
Lee was already calcnlating, Lee has’ 
won an increased following among’ 
US. and Western Enropean students” 
of the subject: Scanty estimates pub- 
lished by China support Lee....70 
i With its overall economic etowthr: 
Slowing down while military spend- 
ing continues to speed up, the Soviet® 
Union is now spending 12 to 14 per-- 


cent of GNP for military “purposes,"| . 


the CIA says. It estimates a ruble fig- 
wre of 61 to 72 billion in-19900 #262" 
-_ Lee and anotherleading critic'of" 
-the CIA estimates, Prof: Steven 3. 


Rosefielde of the University of North 


Carolina, say the agency. has once 
_ again fallen behiAp (ioe veesl 
‘calculates that the fizure was 18 per- 
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‘tiques: of. CIA’ estimating - amethods 
support this. - : 

~ Lee says” the: ‘percentage: ‘will rise” 
“to above 20on the basis of the pat- 


“term of allocations in the. 1981-85 So; — 


wwiet’ economic plan: “> 

- Former Defense Secretary" 
R Schlesinger: who was. critical ‘of: 
-the CIA: estimates when he- headed: 
‘the agency in 1973, said the other-day | - 
that he believed-“the Soviets.are de~}| * 
voting -17-or 18 percent of their na-: 
tional effort to military efforts. The: 
Cla ‘numbers ‘maybe’ misleading, = 
‘with the agency trapped in method. 
ology that underestimates the mag: 
-nitude ofthe militaryeffort, he Said: 

- The>~ Reagan-* ‘administration’ 
proposals: would increase-U.S;: de-: 
fense. spending for:the "1982 fiscal? 
year* ‘to slightly’ over 6 ‘percent: :0f4 - 
GNP: Announced plans: would raise: 
that. 10 2 a little over percene by. anne 


-share of Soviet GNP going into ‘its- 
-Inilitary effort is important. Western 
intelligence.” agencies“ have: “what |. 
they” believe: to be -a- pretty goody" 
count’ of Soviet missilés,-tanks-and |. 
-Submarines,regardless of their cost.:|' 
But knowing the economic burdend| 


tells Western: leaders. much: about 


Kremlin thinking. - ‘ 

In the new Soviet economic plan 
both’ investment: in future: ‘growth 
and consumer goods output will in 
crease’ at a-slower rate than: inithe} 
past. But military spending will'con- 
tinue to speed up‘at the expense’ of 
‘other sectors ofan increasingly slug: 
gish-economy.:This shows. a:Soviet: 
devotion to armed power as more im 
_ portant: than’ future: prosperity.” or: 
present living. standards. - 

“This-fits the picture ‘of ‘Kremlis 


thinking described in articles: by: Na-4: 


tional Security Council’ “Speciali sts? 
‘on the Soviet Union. = -2:.-.. 

Army Brig.Gen? William Odom 
“who worked on'the Carter adminis- { 


elease 2006/01/03 : CIA-RDP90- 


‘cent an 1980," ‘andE Rosetiétae’s: cri-|_ 


*James-4 : 


~ str 
’ me’as central to Soviet Communism | 


“|=. as the pursuit of profit is to'societies . 


‘with market-oriented economies.”. 
-. ° Leecontends that during the 1970s 
the Soviet Union increased its sales 
+..to market economies of natural gas 
-“-and other raw materials in order to. 
°"import~ more~advanced~‘industrial-. 
~ equipment than it could produce it-' 
_self.-Not only did it get better equip- 
“Snentthis way but it also freed’some. 
* of its own industrial capaci to con- 
“cehtrate on weapons. 
Thus, according to Lee's calcula.’ 
ons. from Soviet. data, the era of. 
~-detente-made.. it. “possible.” for the‘ 
-Kremlin to: order. more. and better’, 
‘weapons-Tather than diverting the} 
“economy. from armaments to more. 
-. peaceful. “purposes =: as. has. _ been; 
=. Widely. believed in: ‘the. West; “espe: 
ns oe by Europeans who have been” 
eager for Soviet trade:-; m4 


. Lee draws his conclusions primar-, 
ily from Soviet data; adjusting them: 
sto include. in’ military’: Spending 
many things hidden elsewhere in 
the Soviet budget tha: under pub-- 
= “lished defense accounts. He says the 
_. Soviet Union is now making a mili-. 
. “tary effort of between 108 and 126 bil- 
lion rubles a year, rather than the 
-'62to7Lhillion estimated by the CIA. -° 
~ Under Lee’s questioning in con-.: 
. gressional hearing whose .tran- - 
‘Scripts were published late last year, | 
‘the CIA conceded: that “its: rubles. : 
“were artificial values: rather. than- 
‘the real rubles that would show up 
n the secret Soviet accounts. The- 
‘US. government therefore lacks any’: 
‘official - estimate. of -actual - Soviet. 
‘spending, -Lee | argues in his often 4 
“Scathing denunciations of -thé- ex. 
“pensive CIA effort to find. Soviet mili- d 
tary figures. - : 
"Ina confrontation last Wednesday 
‘= between a CIA official, James Stei-. 
=. ner, and Lee, Steiner disclosed that: 
** the agency knew actual ruble prices’ 
‘of only 135 things that the Soviet: 
military. buys. Other prices are com-- 
ae by: various’ means, including | 
_sfstimating. dollar , costs. and’ then 
"using. Fatios. to convert to. rubles... 
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Administration officials speak of a spending gap of as much as $450 billion in the 
Soviet Union’s favor in the past decade, but others call that grossly inflated. 


NATIONAL JOURNAL 
V1 April 1$81 


BY MICHAEL R. GORDON 


A s Congress gets down to examining . 


4 Athe Reagan Administration’s plan 
to.add $184 billion to the defense budget 


". over the next five years, one of the 
‘biggest numbers games in town is es- 


timating Soviet military expenditures. 

Just about anybody can play: there 
are more than enough ‘numbers to satisfy 
all political persuasions. 

‘But it is more than an idle math- 
ematical debate. Ultimately, it has to 
do with how the-Uniied States reads 
Soviet military intentions, and it is the 
perception of those intentions that.can 
fuel a U.S.-Soviet arms race. 

Those who believe the Pentagon needs 
the additional funds can start with Presi- 
dent Reagan's Feb. 1@ address to Con- 
press. 
Agency (CiA) estimates.:Reagan stated 


that “since 1970-the Soviet Union: has” 


invested $300 billion-more. on its military 
forces than we have.” 

Or you can do what Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger did in his March 
4 testimony to the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Commiitiee. By leaving out 1970 
spending and including budget projec- 

- tions for 1980, the military investment 
gap widens by $55 billion. 

But huge as a 3355 billion spending 
gap may appear, Pentagon supporters 
can come up with an even greater sum 
by turning to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
posture statement for fiscal. 1982. By 
factoring in estimates of personnel costs 
and operating expenses, that report pegs 
the difference between U.S. and Soviet 
expenditures at an astronomical $450 
billion over a 10-year period. Some pri- 
vate estimates are even higher. 

On the other hand, those who are 
somewhat skeptical of the Defense De- 
partment’s budget requests can easily 
shave hundreds of billions of dollars 


Approved For Release 2006/01/03 : 


‘Based on’ Central . Intelligence:’ 


“off the spending gap. Here’s one way, 


according to a January Pentagon report: 
use the 12-year period from 1968 to 
1979 as a basis of comparison, and you 
bring the investment gap down to $270 


billion. Or you can lop at least another. 


$100 billion off the difference by adopt- 
ing a procedure used in recent reports 
by the Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency that applies a “geometric means _ 
purchasing parity” scale for rubles and : 


dollars to the CIA estimates. 

-Finally, a-full-seale assault’ on the 
CIA’s method of estimating Soviet de- 
fense costs, as mounted by Tufts Uni- 
versity economics professor Franklyn D. 


‘Holzman, produces an evaluation of U.S. 
and Soviet military spending that is more — 
“or less in balance. 


This is not to suggest that any of 


‘these estimates are contrived. For the 


most part, the different assessments re- 
fiect long-standing and often arcane dis- 
putes about how to compute the amount 
of resources devoted to defense in a 
foreign economy in which military spend- 
ing statistics are shrouded in secrecy. 

Bui there's Jittle doubt that some of 
these estimates are abused when they 
are pressed into political service. And 
the lessons some experts draw from ex- 
amination of Soviet defense spending 
are more subtle and tentative than the 
rhetoric over a military spending gap 
sugeests. 


SOVIET STRIDES 


Whatever its defense .costs may be, 
there’s no doubt that the Soviet Union 
has significantly built up its forces over 
the past decade. According to estimates 
by the Congressional Research Service 
of the Library of Congress, the Soviets 
have added 733 land-based missiles, sub- 
marjne-based missiles and bombers to 
their inventory of nuclear “delivery ve- 
hicles.”. During this period, they have 


also sHepeasail their Stock of nuclear 
warheads by 4,019, 

In contrast, the United States has 
93 fewer delivery vehicles than it had 
10 years ago, though thanks to tech- 


a 
| 


STAT 


nology, it has increased the number of | >. - 


warheads mounted on them by 5,200. 
As far as conventional arms are com 
cerned, the Soviet buildup is similarly, 


impressive, In the past decade, to take 


but a few examples, the Soviet Union 


“has increased its fleet of heavy and 
medium tanks by 9,000 and added 8,000 - 


pieces of artiliery and 765 tactical com- 
bat aircraft. (See box, p. 602.) 

But if you can count their weapons 
so precisely, why bother to try to assess 
the levels of Soviet defense spending? 
Some experts say there.are Bod reasons. 
for trying. 

For one thing, some sirateaie decisions 
depend at least in part on the cost 


‘of Soviet military hardware. Supporters 


of the land-based mobile MX missile, 


for example, argue that it would cost’ 


the Soviet Union more to develop the 
means of targeting all 4,600 MX shelters 
than it would cost the United States 
to expand its MX system or protect 
it with some sort of antiballistic missile 
defense. Not surprisingly, some MX crit- 
ics, including former CIA director Stans- 
field Turner, have argued precisely the 
reverse. (See NJ, 2/14/81, p. 260.) 

For another, present Soviet military 


- investment is taken by the Defense De- 


partment as a guide to future Soviet 
military capabilities. “The effects of to- 
day’s investment balance,” 
fense Secretary Harold Brown states in 
the Defense Department report for fiscal 
1982, “will be seen in the military bal- 
ance in future years.” ¢ 
In larger terms, projections of Soviet 
defense costs also provide U.S. planners 
with some idea of how efficient Soviet 
defense industry is and how great a 
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: 


Ay) 
ss 


' derestimated Soviet. aggressivertess, -:; 


_ Friday, not_before. -: 
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SAGA ANDERSON _ 


Ever. since se ‘Soviet invasion - of * 
. Afghanistan caught them. by surprise, : 
our intelligence services have taker 
pessimistic view. of the Kremlin’s in-:.- 
~ tentions in:any situation. Few analysts: 
_ want to be on record ss having un 


~The current Polish crisis, for. exam-~*, 


ple, has been: the: subject of, feverish’ 7 


study and interpretation by experts:at © 


the Defense: Intelligence : ee oo 


tral Intelligence- Agency and State De- 
partment. A ‘series ‘of ‘special “alert 
: memorandums” has been sent to the 
president ~ ‘over. : the. ; past | several 


of ‘Soviet. jntaokians 
"is generally: grim. :‘The-military ana- © 
lysts have warned that the Russians. 
_ might move to occupy Poland as early 

~ a3 this week. A top-secret CIA’ eati-. 
mate said.D-Day- ‘could ea this coming - 


~ But. largely’. pale in tne apaks ‘of. 


- gloorny predictions of a “Russian mil. >” 


.‘itary move: are the economic. and po-** 


litical. factors the ‘old men’ in ‘the ~~ 


“Kremlin . must . consider. before - they | 
make an irretrievable: decision : to: 088 
force against. the recalcitrant Poles, : 
The economic: consequences eee. 
ularly have-been-given:short shrift; yet - 
they are impertant.to: the. Soviet bloc.” - 


‘East, Germany, for-example, is heavily .—: 


dependent. on ccal- supplies from Po~; 
‘land. Irregular deliveries in the recen 
_ -months of strikes-and disruption have: 


garded 2as-a ‘“consensus guy.” "He 


“awould -be reluctant to pursue a mil." 
“itary solution to the Polish problem 
“without support from the other East- - - 
em :-European ~ satellites, : “Brezhnev -.- 
doesn’t: want tobe: alone,’ 


‘an ae 

aid ; - “ys 
"Bast. ‘Gornant a “Coechgslovalia, 
oe with Russia, .constitute Po- 


~and’s: immediate. neighbors, are be- wee 
Tieved. to ‘be ‘supporting.the Kremlin.“ 


top Reagan administration officials, 10 


“Republican . senators got’ a promise © 
from the administration. that “the 
.-gtrongest. economic sanctions” against 


~the- Soviet Union: would follow - any.” ‘other considerations as’ the Kremlin's: : 


- hawks. .and doves - argue, From: ~theins 
_spoint of view, Poland may be a cancer 


-fnilitary. takeover of Poland. 


There is ‘also, of course, a; purely. 
sinilitary’ consideration that- may: give . 
“the Russians pause. The Poles have 
the best-army among the satellite na-. 


used. a peat drop | in. production - 
in some basic Kast German industries, -. 
” Furthermore, according to CIA ‘es. 
~ timates,.a Soviet occupation of Poland:’ 
* would cost the Kremlin $10 billion a- 
year a sum the Sovieb economy - 
could: not- absorb: sine serious dis—. ° 


- erals have warned’ Soviet colleagues: ie 


- Politically, the pe optivaias in 
-our intelligence agencies point-jout, . 
Sagal he Leonid inlet hs is Te. taneously by Germany and. Russia. 7 
- intelligence experts: have notédsipries 
‘vately that Brezhnev’s highly# publi=..! 


“however, is the :concen that - nay. | 


_ prove decisive- cane 
“But Romania is reported to be a Te °F i to the Kremlin: allow... 
-luctant: ally. ; 
” Added to this is the capcsin hostility ~ 
“Sof the ‘West and the almost-certain 
disapproval of ‘Third’ World nations. _ 


a ., threatening to the entire Soviet sys-~” 
“At a recent closed-door meeting with ~ 8 joviet. sys-—* 


"zing the Poles the kind ‘of. " Serapnek. 7 
"freedoms and independence: ‘fom 80-5 4 
"viet authority: that they seem’ detér-:,4 5] ve 


STAT 


“tions, ial the cenkaad: fle: may: 
sist. Though their officers have-“bean 
-pretty thoroughly’. Sovietized: by 
purges and indoctrination, Polish-gen- 


° that the lower ranks will not* submits: 


- peacefully to a Russian invasion-:* 
:. The Poles did not let.the. peel . 


ness of their ‘situation -stop; them; in~ 
1939, when they were attacked:simul, 
ct 
With some relief, State Department: 


cized ‘meeting: im Prague aindlides:. 
mostly..low-level “Politburo <furction-24 


:_aries. Only the Czech - hostssent tops 
‘officials, Jeading some analysts‘ tobe" ae 
“lieve that nothing substantive wil. re! 
“sult from the meeting. 9 7°" 


““* Balanced against ‘all a ‘actos : 


ave! ees’ 4 


mined to achieve would be simply 460," 


tem. If the Poles can get-away: ewithcity= 7 i 


~ why not the. Romanians, Hungarians,;~ : 
Czechs and East. Germans? . he Rot, tics 


even the Russians?., \ - hae 
Self-preservation may ‘ovenide” ae: 


* 


that ‘requires drastic surgery if- itis.) 


-¢not to spread ‘throughout the commu : 
= DIS eMpUDy: ppb Pe ae SREY teens ti got 
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By “William Chaneans 
oe Washington Post Foreign Service : 
” POKYO, March: 320 - == North Korea is "shel 
erasing Its . image as: a “Tisky,” debt-ridden trading: 
partner: and ‘js steadily: rehabilitating i its trade- with 
Japan and other Asian nations.-- Bed 
Both its exports and: imports rose coi derably 
last. year “and -show signs? of’ increasing . again: this 
year, according’ to Japanese: financial sources. with 
access to trade statistics in*several Asian ¢ tries 
doing business with North Korea. © -_*": 
Moreover; the Communist® country is‘ 8o- far’ pay: 
ing off, its-old debts, which* were rescheduled: two 
years ago. after an -econonii¢- slump’ that “almost 
wrecked its dealings with the noncommunist world. 
“The upswing began after changes ordered in 1979 
by President Kim Il Sung put. some new. ae into 
exports, according to the Japanese sources. 
“Since then, they have been ‘pushing: export pro- 
motions very hard,” said one: banke.. -- 
- Despite - the improvement, - “North. Korea’s “past” 
trading record is so poor: that Japanese exporters. 
-still insist on being paid in: cash on delivery. Busi- 
ness companies get paid promptly these days, either 
in’ British pounds or- West German marks that the 
North Koreans. are- believed to have- obtained by \ 
selling gold." an BOW eset 
Japan's . financiers ‘are still: advising ‘their ‘dient 
trading houses to go slow and exercise caution. - 
- The CIA calculated i in- 1978. that North Korean 


+ debts- aciited: ‘to at: east $1.4 Billion ‘with the 


__Rencommunist world an ut St on with the: 
’ Soviet Union, w. ' suppl rtion of the- 
7 us to. oe alone -. 


. countrys crude .o 3 


_ The Japanese. Gabe § was = Fenepobiated | in. 1 1978 ‘and: 
ped ‘out. over’a* 10-year: period.- So “far, Japanese: 
sources say, ‘those debts ‘are being paid. : ‘As.a result, : 


both exports to and imports from Japan are increas-:. . 


ing: The: total trade’ amounted to $475 million ‘last * 
nt : is expected: ‘to rise million: this: 


> officials’“in South : Korea, one_ of ‘Japan's. Aaa 
- friends, which looks upon any trade with the: com-:. 
: munist enemy. in the north ss a betrayal: : 4 
+) 3 South Korea has complained recently about shige 
. ‘ ments:of such items-as trucks and short-wave radio: 
‘sets-to-North sues Aer they can be used” 
--for military purposes. aA 


a Sy ee ae ee ta eee S's ail 


iat Japanese: radics- have been’ found among the » 


“* South Korea ‘yhilitary” agencies have “contended 


* equipment carmed by Communist i age ts who infil.” 
* trate the South: -."5- ay 
“A-new complaint. by tthe South: Koreans was 
aes recently: when Japanese--Foreign Minister - 
« Masayoshi Ito visited Seoul. The Japanese response 
“has -been that it will not restrict. trade-in’ materials 
. other thari‘items that-have a clear.military Purpese ' 
i ~under: its. arms, export lew... : 


ee. 
AS 


Japanese official 


. *, said of the - Jatest South’ Korean ‘complaint. “Those - 


: items.” ‘which are not cited specifically -under the 
-arms-export law will not be restrictéd. because this is_ 


i free-enterprise system. This is a: enepaading is- 
: _ sue. It is a question of principle.” ~*..2 : 


 -Névertheless, major Japanesé fice to casera: ex- | 
tent obscure their trade with North Korea by deal-. 
ing: through dummy firms instead of ‘in. their own’ 
- name for fear.of alienating South Korea. A Hitachi 


- _television set. deal did not become public newiede 


“for several months after it was completed. 
. Japan’s major exports.to North Korea are trucks,” 


: ‘coke, fertilizers and television sets, according to the | 


-: North Korea Research Council, the vaguely . named - 
~. association of senatese RuSieSrras ate trade pa 
“that country. - zs a 

‘North Korea's: a major eeoctts are 


oe iron ore 


z "and a number of nonferrous metals such as zine and’ | 


“magnesium. Rising world Prices for nonferrous met-" 
an have been one of the major ‘reasons for North 
+ Korea's improving trade tecord, according to. busi- 
_ ness sources here,” Ao. 44 

» Banking: sources ° said ‘North Korean “trede with | 
ee ‘Asian - countries also. increased “substantially.. 


last year. Exports to. Asian’ countries, , including Ja. 
span, grew more than 30 percent in 1979 over 1978 . 
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ee ees 
This ‘year, ‘an astonishing: event) 

: “takes place thatis both: little noticed. 
and a crucial indicator’ of the world | 
that the Reagan. administration will | 
‘have to:handle. Litde:Japan’s. cue 
will-outsirip the Soviet Union's: 

2 : 


“such ‘Secrets of state slip ourinto the 
light of day, the figures are the CLA s. 
But judging by ie CTA’s estimates 


“Japan's gross national product will 


; oar to >t. tr lon, Wo1le the oovie 


> most richly : endowed. ; ris 
- So we can see in‘cle 
basic. trum of the decade. that the 
“secret for development isthe system, 
‘an ideology _of- alec Farner 
“than one of fanatic: faith. : 
: Stilt another Jeitmotif. éf our times 
: is the. response to a:21-‘nation global 
-Gallip. survey of problems.zTwo: 
‘ problems“‘were* “everywhere ated. 
highest among the populace. Both: 
were economic: hight feflaon and: 


BR 
‘The Same Concerns 
*.. Again, itisnot the figures thatare © 
: important: What is important is the: 
fact that, whether in an underdevel-. 
oped Third Werld country like India- 
‘or a highly developed country. like” 
Norway, people by massive margins 
had exactly the same concerns: 5): 
* ‘The soul and spirit of the 1980s are- 
Beonomie not ideological: Indeed, 
everywhere in the world one hears 
much the same thing. Two examples:: 
- @ In Irag recently, a leading Arab‘ 
thinker said that ‘the Arab leader of 
~ the future will be the man who can: 
-do most for his people, period." 
_ ® Fay away from the the North-. 
South dialogue and poverty line; in’ 
icy Finland, the “in” new. geopoliti- 
eal thinking i is called “neo-realism.”” 
By that is meant a distinct trend 
‘away from the left's idealistic think-_ 
ing of the last 20 years, which argued 
that the developed world ‘can help _ 
the underdeveloped world most by | 


‘ing on these cae) in eee A | 


. Jimmy Carter and his appearance of 
. Weakness, masses of Americans vot- 
‘ed for Ronald Reagan, thinking — or 
‘convincing themselves — that he 


good manager. : = Bp 


‘contrast.to the pragmatic needs be- 


‘Democrats within: the. adiministra-> 


‘respects © ‘even more ‘impassioned: 


” Oné of ‘neo-realism’ s leading 
thinkers in the diplomatic COrps ex- 
plained: that this initially “progres- 
sive’ trend, started by Sweden, today 
is infor heavy rethinking. Actually, 
he “said, by giving unlimited «aid, - 
which stopped people from helping - 
themselves, such countries as Fin-. 
land and Sweden were harming peo- 
ple in the Third Wortd. - 

What do all “these ‘different 
elements have to do with' what is go- 


The questions are-these: Is the 
white-heat passion of these sectors: 
ofithe administration -and their 
strong ideological bias really appra-; 
priate to the .. pragmatic, .-non-: 
ideological world.out there? Are we} 
of sync once. again? 2" oe 
“ Are we offering faith when ihe’ 
rest of the world cries for manage- 
‘ment? Are we acting more and more | 


like a Third’ World. country, swing- 

. ing back and forth between political | 
. @Xtremes, while the Third World is * 
“becoming more rational in our old 
style? oe EE as “st es 
Are we, fi nally,’ ignoring igwhy ara- 
tionak Japan can quietly make such- | 
sirides — and are we failing to apply | 
its lessons — because we are trans-- | 


great deal." .°.— 
-Dismayed and disitlusioned with 


would be a moderate Republican, an 
“Eisenhower. type,” ga eed a fixed by Soviet. ‘power and outdated 


Seeology?. -, “ 


Radical ana’ Identovical ae 

Instead, -the administration: has ° 
shown itself to be. more and more 
radical and ideological. Indeed, two - 
distinct and highly: ; ideological : 
groups within the administration, in” 


ing shown by the world, appear to: 
be going in the other direction. . t 
One of these is the far right, whose j 
position the president himself seems: 
to be- adopting more and more. The 
other group is composed of the old : 


tion: - This-group, which is in some- 


than the-far right, is still fighting: 
the battle of what they perceive as. 


‘the-destruction of the Democratic’ 


Party. under McGovernism. This 3 
group includes the likes of U.N: Am-- 
bassa@r Jeane Kirkpatrick and hu-- 
man 2 ghts director Ernest Lefever. 
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a 


about the lunacy of the 


‘the Reagan .administration ‘insists’ on’ 
attack, and that: only7.a* massive ‘hike: in. 


: strategic- forces than “the Soviet -Union,?”. 
Scoville ‘told a--handfel of Hartford. 


‘sea-based missiles, and the Soviets put.75- 


_Missiles—and they’ re in trouble." 


‘away. Ours are.much quieter—the- Soviets - 


complete misrepresentation of the facts.” 


oS Porgueecy oni atte 


“When the “first” disarmament, “ moverient’, : 


blossomed ‘during:.the-1950s, Herbert: 


- Scoville Jr. was nowhere in sight. He. was 


busy serving in vanous “gapacities. at. the’ 
Central’ Intelligence“Agency, as -assistant=. 


director. for scientific: intelligence: “and: as. 
‘deputy: research directér. But’ as he-ndw: 


points out, {the CEAsisn’t.all bad?" because’: 
that's where he a his. con ictions-. 


He cannot understand? for example, why 


spreading’ the’. message: “‘thatAmerica. is 
somehow~vulrierable-to "a: Russian ‘nuclear: 


military ~ expenditures ~can.7 ~solve- matters.’ 
“There’s no question’ that we. have. better. 


reporters. late last: month. “"We-~-have-a- 
better-balanced deterrent force: We put one 
third of our money into bombers, one-third - 
into land-based missiles and one-third into 


percent oftheir. deterrent “into- land-based: 


The Russian-- -submnarines,-he- explained, 
“are distinctly inferior ‘to’ ours> Theirs are! 
noisy—you ° can: spot: them a‘Jong~ ways- 


can’t track us. They have poorer technology. 
on their ICBMs (missiles). But you never 
hear about that. It’s a clear-cut case of a. 


And minutes later, addressing~ a: Con-. 
ference ‘on Military ~Spending -.at- the’ 
University of Connecticut Health Center, he ; 
added: “Far too often, most of the people 
in this country fall for. cliches and don't: 
hear what the real facts are. It’s. important: ’ 
to dispel some of the-myths that are in the®. 
public’s ‘mind. “There’s: toomuch concern: 
over whether the Russians are 10-feet:tall or® 
20-feet tall... We-end up: ‘bad-mouthing 
our capabilities: while =the: Russians“ boast: : 
about: theirs.: We've. got to dispel this myth-4 


of American _ weakness. A piptaned ks 
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Another Sorry Chapter 


z " Easier ‘said than’ done; aot ee Scoville,” 
“who -also‘ served = for-six-years on the-U.S. 73 
_ Aims’ Control and Disarmament Agency, * 
‘can-make. much of 4. dent in. the. public 
consciousness. : The opinion polls: confirm 
_ that, most Americans support bigger defense -. 
expenditures—and Reagan: has 1 ‘Tesponded”’, 
“with a: $30-billion hike. over the next ae 
“years. 26 7 2) : ce 
And so. ‘begins siete: sorry chapter in - 
the history of the arms race; repeated efforts 
to restrain arms “spending—to prove: with 
solid statistics why the arms race is _ 
’ disastrous to both ‘the world economy and’ 
to our own-—have met with decisive defeat.” 
Treaties have been negotiated and signed | 
‘(remember ‘the Test. Ban Treaty?), yet ~ 
proliferation has: continued unabated. 
“Jimmy. Carter vows in his ; Inaugural | address ° : 
“to workStoward banning nuclear weapons’; 
from the ‘face’ of the: earth, -yet: his . last. 
s budget | ‘hiked = defense: ‘spending - by. $205. 
“billion; the military juggernaut, however, is” 
eprobably: beyond any president's ‘control at. 
ithis -point.” The+U.S.:; Arms - Control and.. 
¢ Disarmament Agency, when Scoville worked .: 
2. for, itis used. to.. routinely. compare. military: 
“and sociogconomic statistics: . Nixon ended : 
this’ practice, and now the ACDA, ‘as one. 
“criticsputs-at"is. “a ‘toothless tiger.” The: 
2U.S."and- Soviet Union” now- have 7 
_Muclear. “weapons. * BP. SEL 
” Tt. doesn! EF seem. to matter to. ‘those in’ | 
: power. that “the United ‘States, : when- com-=-- 
>Pared with eight other. “free world’’ allies, ~| 
yanked: first in military expenditures as.a’ 
; percentage-of the Gross National Product | 
» between#1960 | ‘and 1938—and ‘last in. its. 
annual productivity growth rate. It was-no’ 
“pie-eyed peacenik in’ 1953 who said that the }.. 
tamms race was “spending the sweat of its 
(laborers, and the genius of its scientists.”” It i 
-was Dwight Eisenhower: Grumman. Cor- 
: poration builds the F-14, E-2, A-6 and EA-.; 


a 


daughing stock of cities coast to coast. 2. 
7 Ie nlen Anon’? coom tm matter that. 
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Lae i ae 


“the | “Central Yitelligence’ Agency has ad. 
‘mitted’ grossly:1 overestimating the presumed 
‘Soviet: ‘military build-up. Back in early-1977, 
-there ‘were Selective. military leaks- to” th: 
news media warming that the CIA had detected : 
“doubling Of ‘Soviet military: “spending be 
‘tween .1970 and 1975. The percentage of thi 
‘Russian GNP ° absorbed by- defense “har 
‘apparently -jumped from the six-to-eigh 
‘percent range to the 11-to-13 percent range 
Congress flipped out, and so did. Richar, 
Nixon: in: his latest book; citing this CL 
discovery, Nixon declared, “We will fin: 
“ourselves looking down vie nuclear barrel i i 
ithe mid-1980s. ee 

. Turns out, the CIA finding was misin 
“terpreted, - Defense Spending in Russia wa 
‘holding Steady—but it was absorbing twic 
-as’ much of the Soviet GNP -because th 
economy itself was so inefficient, **Sovis 
‘defense industries-are far less.efficient tha 
“formerly” “believed,” the. ~CIA__explainec 


“although ‘the: American military-industri 
icomplex - ‘preferred. =to.: “Sound ~ fhe:; valar 
ey naye sedi SS eo 
Down in Weashiision, Feoardict? of logi 
“power: continues. to flow..to the inside: 
:Each year the-Defense Department sends 
‘little-noticed “lise to (the “Senatée™ ~Am. 
" Services Committee. This list. tabulates.; 
:the - military. retirees and . _ high-Fanki: 
former Pentagon civilians who have gone 
:work for defense contractors-—or vice ver: 
“The most recent list says that-1 623. Defer 
“employees have moved to industry, with 
:moving ‘from : the.-private~ to. the : “pub 
-Sector. .As° United -Tectinologies . lobby 
Clark MacGregor -. told a reporter, - 
‘you've known ‘somebody for a period 
-time, whether you’re . selling vacut 
icleaners or whatever, people are more lik: 
‘to Esten- to you than. to someone they do 
know?) ah 


bests Std yale Soko avi ET Bang) Se 
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The Propaganda 
Sweepstakes 


Moscow tries harder 


uring the day, Deepak Kumar, 10, 
goes to school in New Delhi. In the 
evenings he earns a few rupees brushing | 
ticks off the dogs owned by a local Amer- 
ican artist. In-response to a question from 
his boss about his classwork, Deepak’ 
boasts: “It’s all right. I'm best in my class 
in Russian, And look, I have a library 
card.” The card he proudly displays ad- 
mits him to the library at thé Soviet em- 
bassy. There he can find children’s books, 
as well as tracts on Soviet life. He has no 
comparable access to American litera- 
ture. Children who want to borrow books 
from New Delhi’s American center must 
have their parents get a card. Deepak’s 
folks, both of whom work long days, are 
unable to make the trip. 
Every day, around the globe, the 
hearts and minds of people like Deepak 
Kumar—as wellas his parents and friends 
—are reached on a battlefield in the East- 
West struggle where words are the chief 
weapons. With their troops occupying 
Afghanistan and massed to pounce on 
Poland, the Soviets have a lot to explain 
these days. Through a propaganda effort 
perhaps seven times as large as that of 
the U.S.. and with more sophistication 
than ever before, they are doing just that. 

The Central Intelligence Agency ¢s- 
timates that the Soviet Union: ‘spends $3.3 
bilhon annually on propaganda activities 
of one kind or another. That includes such 
overt efforts as Radio Moscow’s foreign 
service ($700 million) and the Communist 
Party’s international activities ($150 mil- 
lion). It also includes such indirect pro- 
paganda efforts as Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, which spends $550 million a year 
spreading Moscow’s view of world events 
to foreisn countries. By contrast, the U.S. 
International Communication Agency 
(ICA}—which coordinates the Voice of 
America, cultural exchanges, films, 
speakers, exhibits and other aspects 
of U.S. “public diplomacy”—has. a 
budget of only $448 million. Even 
if the $87 million the U.S. spends 
separately. for Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty are included, the 
total is still a small fraction of the 
Soviet propaganda budget. 

In radio broadcasting, this dis- 
parity means that American sta- 
tions broadcast for 1,818 hours a 
week in 45 languages, mostly to 
‘Eastern Europe and the Soviet ; 
Union, while the Soviet Union 
broadcasts for a total of 2,022 hours 
a week in 82 languages to virtual-_ 
ly every one of the world’s 165 
countries. 

During his presidential cam- 


preddeastina thats news strom the Munich pesiiaeries of Radio Free parabe and eid Liberty * 


seen. This week the President is expact the TASS material arrived days later than 
ed to name a new head of the Ica. The } Reuters, and was too late to be usable. 
leading candidate: California Business- | The CIA claims that the Soviets often try 
man Charles Wick, a close friend who | _to plant loyalists in local broadcasting sta-~ 
was co-chairman of the Reagan Inaugu- | tions so that TASS reports will get better 
ration Committee. play. 

The Soviet counterpart is Leonid Za- TASS provides most of the matenal for 
myatin, chief of the Central Committee’s Radio Moscow, the Soviet version of the |. 
International Information Department. | Voice of America. In the past two years’ 
He is.a former director of TASS who op- | the broadcasts have been enlivened by 
erates under the guidance of the party’s | sprinkling Soviet-made jazz and rock mu- 
longtime chief ideologist, Mikhail Suslov. | sic recordings among the turgid recita- | 
TASS serves as the backbone of Soviet .pro- | tions of editorials. Radio Moscow propa- | 
paganda. The bluntness of TASS’s bias | ganda is much less vitriolic than the | 
often works against it. For example, the | printed press, a Soviet delegation 
Soviets in 1963 provided, free of charge, | returning from a visit to .the US. 
equipment for receiving TASS bulietins to | might be quoted by Radio Moscow as say- 
the fledgling Kenyan news agency. The | ing that the Americans they met share. 
Kenyans, however, soon started using the | with them an aim of world peace. The |- 
equipment to receive Britain’s Reuters | broadcasts in English are now particu- 
wire service as well. A former Kenyan | larly subtle, using announcers who try to 
journalist says he was supposed to give | sound indistinguishable from those on 
equal play to both news services, but that | the VOA or England’s BBC World 

WISSER PHOTOREPO service. This new sophistication, 

. however, does not exclude an un- 

founded allegation here and there. 
| Soviet media actively spread the 
word, for example, that the US. 
: was responsible for the. 1978 kid- 
naping and murder of former Ital- 
jan Premier Aldo Moro. In addi- 
tion, events often have to be filtered 
through an ideological bureaucracy 
before they are reported. For ex- 
ample, news of the death of former 
Prime Minister Alexei-Kosygin was 
+ withheld for 36 hours by Tass and 
: Radio Moscow. Even Soviet citi- 
: zens heard the news first on West- | 
ern broadcasts.- aay 

The Soviets also make use of 
“clandestine” radio broadcasts, | 
paign, Ronald Approveck# ofiRele : : wissen. that purport to orig- 
creasing the American propaganda ; inate from within a particular re- 
effort, but in this winter of budget Deepak Kumar studying Russian in New Deihi. _cipient country. but actually come 

monevisfore- “Andlook, Ihavea library card.”  . from the Soviet Union or an East 
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“"=The Monitor’s view 
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argue that the US armed forces are weighen: 


Defense is a difficult: poplar subject. But | Has ‘this precision ‘homework been done? 
when the President of the United States asks | There is not much evidence yet that it has- 
‘Congress to authorize.an astronomical $292: Instead, much is heard about generalized So- 
=Oallion for the fiscal 1982 military budget — at-} viet arms “superiority’”.and about: the Rus- 
‘a time of financial squeeze on all other areas | Sians “‘outspending’* the US in defense. Such. 

of government spending — the American peo-: unqualified statements are misleading. It is: 
ple ousht to take more than a-casual interest.:| hard to‘conceive that the United States, with 
In-fve editorials, .which “will appear this:| More than 9,000 strategic H-bombs:is in a po— 
“week =; we shall examine some. of: ‘the. issues * +| sition. of overall: inferiority-to the Russians, 
involved and, we hope, stir discussion: = =e 03eq with-their. 6,000 ‘some: H-bombs::There. are 
- “Latit be said at the outset that the nation’s || areas in which the Russians have an impor- 
defense is not an area in which to take risks. | tant advantage. (most: notably in conventional 
“The armed forces clearly must be adequate to 1 Weapons} ‘and areas in which the US has-the 
meet -security : needs; and “we -doubt.-anyy: Clear edge (accuracy: of warheads). Overall”. 
American would begrudge the-funds. = and “3 Most: military~ experts, ‘whatever- their dis-| 
sacrifice — required to maintain defense ata; putes over detail, appear to agree that the two} 
demonstratively-safe level. That the unceas-=. Superpowers. at present are in rough equilib-( 
ing-Soviet military buildup- ‘poses new chal-;, rium “with? each: other. This‘is not to- deny: 
lenges to the-West- is a-matter of generals! areas-of ‘US -vulnerability-—.a.dated bomber: 
agreement. The question :isi exactly .what= force, a stretched-thin Navy,’ poor. combat 
should be done about that challenge-.,-: readiness, ‘for instance — which must be-ad- 
-: Our major concern. is that the subject re ‘dres sed. =But™ calm. spatignat Hie of” ‘actual 
Scciee: honest analysis and debate-within ‘the 
‘government. It would be unfortunate if an ex- ee 
‘aggerated “Russian menace” became thee: In this connection, comparing ‘US culty 
cuse for bloating the US budget with unneces~ with those of the USSR is an unreliable busi- 
sary arms programs. The military services #/°5S- ‘Most CIA estimates of Soviet spending; 
always want more weapons and the tempta-.2re based on what it would cost the US to du-; 
“Hon to push for them.under-ar assertively :Plicate the Soviet military effort. Yet such a 
prodefense administration must.-be-strong-:. -©O™parison is often fallacious. The Russians, 
The: defense industry:—. that military-indus- for instance, pay their military far less tha 
trial complex which-President: Eisenhower does-the US and‘have a more manpower-itr 
warned about — is avidly awaiting ‘huge con-: tensive army. So, as the Center for Defense: 
tracts, Defense Secretary” Caspar “Weinber=-.: formation in Washington points out, when- 
“ger, even before he bas had time to study the =. ¢ver-the US boosts military pay by $1; the So- 
complicated problems: involved~has. called: viet dollar. cost increases by almost $2 — mak-| 
an ; 
for: aS billion | jump: in military oe : threatening thanitis. aoe 
Furthermore, even if CIA. ‘Furthermore, even if CIA estimates. are} are 


lously; thought ‘out: ‘plans *= = or: “are they..d 
signed in large part to set a ‘ational’ tone 
toughness vis-a-vis. the Soviet “Union? 
rhaps for domestic political j jurposes? y e: 
ae Authorizing maciey be before ei is ‘determined. international, Institute ‘for: Strategic. Studies| 
what the money is to be for is putting the cart: show~:‘the~ Atlantic~ alliance: considerably! 
before the horse: The United States needs a’ 0utspending the Eastern blo 
sound,’ long-range ‘military - policy: And,““as..: More men under arms. ; 24 
‘former chairman of the Joint Chiefs: Maxwell: - However, the basic point i is not how. much 


"what dangers can. be pieced in the-decade eon must. be given ek nav to the state o 
or two ahead. Then, says General Taylor, the:. . Current weapons systems and manpower bu 
Pentagon can work out the missions:which ..t0 Western defense strategy itself ~.to orga- 
must be performed and the weapons systems. nization and doctrine as well'as equipment. -| 
best suited to performing themn‘;By making “;~~One- innovative, concept heard these days 
task “adequacy ~ the ‘standard’: for-“ forces Comes from a pie ra ‘of defense analysts who 
strength,”’ he writes, ‘to bplisy RBIS &gee 38 beriryos*. PORTS 
meet the legitimate requirements.of national,.24Ve 4 much stronger defense:-- and. without 


security without need to-resort to a-mindless:: big: increases in spending. These specialists, 
‘BTTNS race with the Saviets ?". eee ie by retired. Air: Force. colonel- John Rova- 


i 


og OTS a. -Congress-are applying: 


= down by a cumbersome, expensive sla 


based on overwhelming an enemy by superic 
numbers of soldiers and weapons..They favor 
instead ‘maneuver -warfare,’’. a strategy 
based on defeating an enemy by agile attacks 
at its weak: points with ‘smaller, more cohe- 
sive divisions‘and:with-smaller, cheaper: and 
less: sophisticated- planes; tanks; and. ‘ships. 
Tronically,“this ‘is: the strategy. of the- Soviet! 
Union,: which‘ maintains. large- numbers. of 
lean: divisions’ for” swiftly overpowering: the: 
adversary i in intense but short campaigns, ee 
This is nat to accept the Boyd group’s call 
for institutional reform at face value.-It may 
not be valid and we are in no position to judge 
its merit But it" does raise. intelligent ques- 
tions, ;and it is’ therefore hoped that ‘Mr. 
Weinberger. and his aides are looking at, this; 
and other analyses as they consult with NATO 
-allies and. work- out?a: long-term military 
poliey.4. Coallenging - conventional Mae 
could open up fresh ideas and approaches. 2:3:: 
‘One other major item concernsus: ‘moving: 
forward as quickly:as possible on SALT. We 
appreciate that Mr:Reagan needs time to-re-! 
view the whole platter of arms control issues 
before:: starting 3 Ftalks. with: .Moscow.: But, 
‘meanwhile, it’is- disquieting: to hear voices 
calling for scrapping of the 1972. ABM. treaty| 
and other changes. The years ahead are likely, 
to be marked by-a higher level of US-Soviet. 
military ~ competition - -and .tension,~ which 
. would make nuclear arms control even more} 
crucial if'the superpowers are. to preserve a- 
-balance and contain the risks of nuclear war: 
Both sides are developing new systems; ‘such} 
‘as. counter-silo capabilities.:-Both-are: scurry=) 
ing to keep: up-with new: vulnerabilities. This: 
‘Spiral, driven. by: military-instit utions' on both: 


': Economics alone Should bring a ee 
Without Comparing NATO and Warsaw Pact! iN negotiation table. It is hard to. imagine the: 


spending, and here NATO.is the undisputed) T220 administration will-not: be. eager to! 
pursue arms control:- 7 and | to Scale down. its | 


ing the massive: defense-budget waste which 
the outgoing - US :comptroller-'general- says 
runs into billions of dollars annually, Subse-| . 


quent editorials will. deal with the \IX; bomb- 
ers, naval strategy; and -the-draft.-But the . 
main point we. would make today is that US 
security cannot be bought by throwing dollars: 
_at the very-real. problem ‘of Soviet. military: 
want_to be-assured. that: 


‘standards: of - “cost-effectiveness, “efficiency: 
and legitimate purpose as they seek to put tl the. 
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This three part Sulletin series on 2 years of 
estimates of Soviet niltary capabliiies reviews fro 
decades of charges that since ihe early 160s the CLA 
bas System. oadiy undecestimaied Soviet mivtary 
soemiling, technical czpabilties and weapors Geploy- 
man. 


Today’s first installment ‘The Security Blanket 

. That Pailed,’ ecolores the scone of the blunders as 

seen by a niorber of experts who have analyzed the 

 yeports during both Récublican and Demoecraiic 
Adminisirations. , 


| Pari l: 
| 


‘By WILLA FP. PARHA“ 
“Bulletin Stact Writer 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. government has wasted 
billiers of dcilars over the past two decades on 
inaccurate estimates and “srecasts of Soviet military 
spending and capabilities, according to present and 
former U.S. intelligence and defense officials. 

Ever since the Soviets encanraged the U.S. in the late 
1939s to overestimate Soviet deployment and accuracy 
of intercontinental ballistic mussiles (ICBMs) which led 

to the famous “raissile gap”, U.S. Presidents and 
Congresses have reached arrns limits agreements with 
the Soviets and have determined U.S. defense invest- 
ments on the basis of inaccurate intelligence about what 
the Soviets were spending on defense and Wwhal weapons 
they were planning to deploy, strategically as well a3 
tactically, The Bulletin has learned.” ce ty 

The inaccurate iniglligence nas been the subject of 
often heated debate within the intelligence community 
since the mid-1960s, with some. crities claiming they . 
were forced out of the CLA for quessioning the agency's 
figures. Recently, more orninous questions have been * 
raised about pessitle explanations for the errors. 

Was it sirnply the result of bureaucratic bungling or 
stubborness on toe. part of tnoge involved, some of the 
crities: ask. Or wos it the result of Soviet deception 
pessibly inciuding ‘raoles” or Soviet agents in high 
positions inthe U.S. government? 

Whatever the cause, it ‘is. beginning to: dawn cn 
Capitol Hill and throughout the new Adcministcation that 
the money wasted cn the poor estimates may be only 
the tip of a very unpleasant iceterg. 

An even more significant cost of the U.S. intelligence 
community’s persistently low estimates may be realized 
in the hundreds of billions of dears the U.S. may cecide 
to spend during the 1986s on extremely expensive crash 

rograms,. such as the MX missile, to prevent: the 


P an 
Soviets frempya pee FST REISE DOUETO TOF? CIA GRO BR Rha RROOGt 


oe trash caten-up programs tall over the next 
decade. says one analyst on Capitol Hill, the ultimate | 


“maior organizati 


_ of Yankeeclass subs in the mid-18é8s7" 


! 


cGst OF tne mas 
coud be “bheyon 
West and the yi 
default, all atai 
of the Soviet s 
apparent.” 
Complicating. 
the Central Inte! 
anaiysts and j 
consistently low 
producing them, 
way they_used io, 
President Ke 
William J. Casey 
deputy director, 
CTA4’s analytical 
mation hearings. 
- Buta CIA sp 


yet been. undert 
analyzes Soviet 
grams. ut 
The Bulletin 
— Current 
spending (61 to 
the actual Sovi 
mates to be 108 
rate for rubles i 


percentage of na 
percent to 13 
probably 18 perc 
— CIA estima 
prrchasing as a 


better, and unie: 
estimating Sovie 
to be even further ois an rive years than itisnow. = * 

— The CIA was apparently caught unawares by the 
introduction, refinement ordepioyment cuantity or ui 
ing of at least 18 major new Soviel weapons systems and 
technologies. : Se 7 s 

- Also, analysis of the annual Posture Statements 2Z 
the various Secretaries of Defense against subsequard 
developments shows the CIA was caught by more ranlé 
or extensive development or déploymant than it bad 
expected of numerous systenis and techsichogies, tues. 
ing: t- ms we 

— A large deployment of Soviet medium bambérd tx 
the Jate 1950s pnd early 19808; 

— A Jarge deployment of: medhin/intorverinta: 
range ballistic miasites (BI/IRBMs) in the sania period; ~ 

— The deployment of a second generation of- sub- 
launched ballistic rhissiles (SLBMz}, S5-N-a, ona eet 


_- The deployment of muliiple fadebendently target 
ble reentry vehicle (MIRV) warheads on DORM: |. 

r~ The development of a third seneration 2 Seyler 
ORd2000 :haMvs), Se B21, 
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:: Proposed Increases in Military Spending 


- Budget authority for fiscal year, in billions 


Jal to The New York Ti 


power would cost the United States. 
The department, in response to an in 


“In repeatedly making thi assertion 
in recent months, American officials, 
ineluding Defense Secretary Caspar Ww. 
"Weinberger, -have put the size of the 
:spending gap as high as 50 percent 
But some analysts maintain that : 
-comparison.- significantly --overstates.- 
‘ the cost of the Soviet military program 


Agency on the dollar cost to the United 
States of Soviet military programs. 
‘Thus, ‘these’ analysts ~said, the far; 
higher “pay of-. American® volunteer 
forces: would make the Soviet military 
“budget. appear. substantially. higher 
than it actually was, 32%. fa ea 
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Ata time when: “other: departments : are 
Fees massive :budget cuts, President 
Heagan. has. exempted:-the™ Pentagon, 
because, “I know that you're all aware, but 1 
-thinkit bears saying again: that since 1970 
the/Soviet Union has invested $300 billion: 

oretinits mnllitary.forces t than: we have." 
eb as however, am. not “ ‘aware. Examination: 
of ithe “CLA: #atudy= from “which President; 
ae got “the: $300 Se eter ere 


jhates of real Soviet military spending. T his: 
‘waa-done after“admitting: that:the-agency’s: 


oer 25- billion, ruble éstimate- of: sannual Soviet | 


military spendind had. beer::100'percent.too: 
l6g%0n the grounds that."’the Soviet military, 
piedaction com jlex is* about’ half as-effi- 


Giernt'than we. 
“Have. comforted. ‘those: who fear that the Rus- 

care coming: Instead, defense industry 
‘ASbbyists and ‘others have used-the doubled 
figures to argue that America should: quickly: 


“Write,. “Thanks ‘in part to this. intelligence 


blunder, we will firid ourselves’ lookin. down 


the nuclear barre! in- the mid-1980s. 

“The: estimation “of real ‘Soviet . defense: 
spending is tricky-for at least two fundamen-. 
‘tal reasons: ‘Soviet secrecy’ is almost impene-; 
trable and ‘the workings of the: Kremlin's: 
command:economy are difficult'to translate 
into terms familiar? in: ‘the. West: When, in 
1976, the CEA discintinued ‘publication of its. 
studies of Teak ‘Soviet‘milttary spending, the. 


der: George: Bu 


‘would cost-American: 3 
the military effort’ of the USSR: 
In the-198I-dollar study,-the CIA. 
‘that the estimates are “unbiased” cand sub- 
ject only to “‘raridom errors."": The study fails 


to point out that: many of the CIA’s estimates: 


of Soviet. arms costs’ ‘arez Provided - ‘by. US’ 
_ Weapons. mamufacturers — who.can hardly 
bez ene ae nblased figures. 


seearwaaien it is 


especially” difficult to estimate: the costs 0: 
R&D: The ClA shady notes that although th 
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_ troller:confidently testified that the so-called 


: $ in ques- 
‘tion are, ‘actually: estimates of how much it: 


06/04 act Clty. RIND GON BTRIOOATE 


0100120001-5 


eat 'Ss, "eareieneay 3 heat 


Tt doesn't add. up 


R&D cost ‘estimate is growing rapidly, Es ee 
very _unrellable 2 


In “the CIA's caine: Soviet consis 
ane receive a: base pay of: four-rubles per 
month, are. assigned American base pay of 
*$500 per month. Not only do the ClA-created 
‘costs of Soviet manpower have nothing to do 
with: the -Kremlin's. payroll, but also every 
time we give our men a pay raise of $1, Sovi- 
et dollar c costs increase by almost $2 because 
the Red Army. is s0:much: more manpower- 
intensive than ourown:: Under this statisti- 
cal construct.the faster: we run the farther 
behind we get. :If-President- Reagan's an- 
nounced goal of: inaking American military 
wages-more competitive: with civilian sala- 
Yies-is implemented this year, the Soviet dol 
Jar:threat will look even greater next year.” 


‘The CLA claims that a secret panel of out- 
side economists has approved the CIA ‘cost 
ing’ procedures: and verified ‘the aggregate! 
results. Publicly, however, outside econo-| 
mists. repeatedly -denounce the CIA ‘esti= 
mates. Professor Steven Roseflelde, a special- 
Ist of the Naval Postgraduate School," “Says 
that the CIA numbers have an. “unaccept- 
able discrctlonary. element in them": ‘and are 
“unreliabl 


timates of how much it would cost.to dupli- 
cate’ Soviet military effort- in: the United! 


"States, they would sericiisly' overstate actual| 


Soviet costs.: What is efficient-to produce in} 
the. manpower-intensive. economy ‘of the! 
USSR. is. frequently inefficient to produce ini 
our*more capitalintensiye, -technologically 2 
“advanced economy. This is: such‘an impor- 
tant factor that last year’s Pentagon comp- 


‘“gap"-in spending. largely’ disappears ‘when. 
‘relative Soviet-American efficien i 
: sidered.” 


‘military spending: the trend ‘Is quickly re 
_versed when alliances are compared. By, for- 
“mer: Secretary. of Defense Harold Brown's; - 
‘calculations; NATO has outspent, the "War-| 
‘saw Pact by. at least as much as ‘the Soviets, John °O: ‘Grady is "as i Consiittas 
‘have outspent’ ‘America. in the: years sincej ar ¢ 

21970. If Chinese forces are included on our! ae ee ol 
‘side, ‘the anti-Soviet bloc spending. dead. isi 


even greater than $300 billion." og organization _ in. a) ‘Washingt ton 
2 "If President Reagan and other influential 
“American leaders were to re-evaluate the hy- 
-pothetical CIA dollar estimates of Soviet mili= 


-4 -public-interest . research’ z] 


1-5 
: Pentagon's budget on. the grounds that the| 
-Soyleta are “‘outspending”’ the United States.. 
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tlement between the warring factions in 
El Salvador rather than risk escalating the 
conflict by supplying more arms. Officials 
in Bonn and Panis also asked the U.S. to 
urse the Salvadoran government to dem- 
onstrate greater respect for human nghts - 
—an indication that the Reagan Admin-- 
istration’s reluctance to press friendly 
regimes on their human rights records 
may not be shared by some allies. 

On his mission to Latin America, 
- Walters, formally deputy chief of the CIA, 
_visited Mexico and, Venezuela, and this 
week he plans to stop in Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile. Though Walters conferred 
with Mexican, President José Lopez Por- 
tillo, neither country would confirm the 
meeting * publicly; Mexico sympathizes 
with the Salvadoran: guerrillas, and Wal- j 
; ters’ visit could be an embarrassment. 

. Congressional- leaders responded fa- 
a pably to the briefings. Senator Charles | 
Percy, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
—.| Relations Committee, vowed that “this j 

| nation will: do whatever is necessary to 

ge ce ae | prevent a Communist takeover in El Sal- { 
eek, Fagleburser offered his European vador.”. He added: “We are prepared to 
listeners a chronological summary of So- | draw the line here, here and now.” Nev— 
viet-bloc efforts to arm the rebels. He de- ertheless, Percy warned Haig that the U.S. 
scribed how, over the past two months, So- | must also insist that the junta step up its 
viet-built transport planes have been | search for the murderers of three Amer- 
flying from Cuba to Managua, Nicaragua, ican nunsand a lay religious worker killed 
and unloading a variety of American-and | in Et Salvador last December. _ 
“European-made. arms, which are eventu- 
ally smuggled into El Salvador. He backed 
-up his assertions with a slide show that in- 
-cluded blowups of documents allegedly 
written by a Communist guerrilla leader 
and detailing commitments made by Viet 
“Nam, Ethiopia, the Soviet Union and East - 
European nations to provide military 
. hardware, Perhaps the most dramatic ev- 
F idence was a series of photographs of a. 
tractor-trailer said to have been-captured 
in Honduras. Underneath the trailer’s 
‘false bottom was a cache of about 150 M- 
16 assault riffes. Serial numbers on U.S. 
‘weapons recovered from the guerrillas 
_have been traced to the arsenal left pend 
‘by US. forces in Viet Nam. °..- . 


Winning-Hearts ‘and Minds © 
US. officialsfaunch an offensive over El Salvador, 


a (pas insurgency “in CEI “Salvador bas. 
been traeafermed into a‘-text-. 
book case of indirect armed aggression by 
Communist powers?” With that stark as-- 
sertion, the Reagan Administration fast 
week launched @- carefully orchestrated 
“campaign to: demonstrate that the Soviet 
: Union, Cuba, Viet Nam and other Com- 

- qnunist nations have been smuggling arms 
to the leftist guerrillas in El Salvador. Fhe 
Administration’s-motive is to win support. 
for. increased. U.S. ‘military aid to that: 
strife-torn nation, and. pe meny, of the | 
éffort is stunning. © ““"~ 

f A US. - delegation-headed by. Taw 

-rence Eagleburger, Reagan's choice as 

‘Assistant Secretary of State for European - 

‘Affairs, visited “five - European capitals 

witht fresh- evidence. of Soviet-bioc.mis-— 
chief: Another team of U.S. envoys, head>" 
ed by Lieut. General Vernon Walters, set“ 
out for Latin- America. Secretary of State: 

- Alexander Haig headed-for Capitol Hall'to- 
brief congressional leaders: The State-De-- 
partment- provided: embassies: oF | friendly” 
governments .in--:Washirigion with “a: 
lengthy memorandum. detailing its. evi 
dence. This weekc the: Administration will 
cap its campaign withthe release of-a-} 

“white paper” summarizing its case. ‘that; 
as one State Department official put it, “El. 
Salvadors an East-West conflict.”"  _°"" 

Ta what proved to be one of the most 


iiplex Inteiigence assessments ‘con- 
: Aneel Since the. 1962 Cuban missile cri- 
Sis, officials at the State Department, the 
“Central Intelugence Agency. and the De- 
Tense Trteligece Agency worked fever- 
ishly for more than two weeks assembling 
the evidence: Many of the details were. 
provided. by a clearly prejudiced party 
—the Salvadoran armed forces—and had | Schmidt is in an especially uncomfortable 


to be double-checked: U:S. officials then | position, since leftists in Schmidt’s own 
had to tailor a presentation for foreign of- | Social Democratic Party. support the Sal- 


-ficials that woukipptoved PopRateis \200GH0 #76 Sonny iy Josnes Kally. Reported by 
ligence sources in Central America. _ capitals ma: Lda it apes RSF they wo SHR GIBbAZHOT; ashington will Furopear 4 
In the most dramatic poeta of the to see the US. strive for a negotiated set- ond Latin American kxmeaus Pte Be 


ndeed, there was ; growing concern, in’ 
Congress and in Europe, that the Ad- 
rninistration is turning a blind eye to the 
Salvadoran junta’s faults and is prepared. 
to offer military assistance without qual- 
ification. To quell such fears, the State De- 
partment issued a statement last week em~ 
phasizing its support of “basic economic 
and political reforms, including elections 
in 1982-83," in El Salvador. —_. 
Meanwhile; ~TIME has leamed that 
Washington is debating whether to send. 
‘Army mobile training: teams to El Sal- 
' yador. The teams, composed of half a 
dozen soldiers, are typically sent to for- 
eign countries to instruct infantry units 
in such subjects as weaponry and recon- 
naissance tactics.-Team members are not 
combat advisers, and congressional ap- 
proval is not required to send them to El 
Salvador. Nevertheless, the proposal is 
generating controversy in both Washing- 
ton and San Salvador. Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger told the State Depart- 
| ment last week that he could not go-along 
with the plan. Salvadoran government of- 
ficials fear that if they accept the teams 
they will be admitting they. need outside : 
help to defeat the guerrillas. Still, leftist | | 
guerrillas are beginning to skirmish again ; 
with Salvadoran soldiers, . scarcely a 
- month after the defeat of the insurgents’ 
 self- proclaimed “final offensive.” Author- 
ties in San Salvador are predicting a long } 
struggle—and it is one in which US_sol- | 
diers could possibly find themselves under | 


“West European officials. were some-- 
hat surprised that; as one top British dip- 
F lomat put it; “the first business of the U.S. 
with its European allies should turn out to. 
-be El Salvador.” Yet they: seemed uni- 
formly impressed by the evidence and 
‘grateful to the Reagan Administration for 
consulting with them. “We are now in- 
‘clined, to believe that“aims of a certain 
“precise origin are being used with the aim 
of destabilizing El Salvador,” admitted a 
’ French official last week. 

Bonn, Paris and London all expressed 
concern, however, about just how far the 
“US. should go in supporting the military- 
Civilian junta now ruling El Salvador. 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
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Strategic [Initiatives to Bridge a Budget Chasm 
Too Big for Doliars Alone to Cure 


NO ONE SHOULD CHEER PREMA- 
TURELY. over the 30-plus billion dollar 
FY$1 and FY82 budget increases which 
‘President Ronald Reagan and Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger have been 
deliberating to “re-arm America” and were 
ready to unveil about.the time this issue 
comes ‘off the press. - 

’ The “strategy-force mismatch”—as 
Chairman General David Jones now de- 
’ scribes America’s military power com- 
. pared with its strategic commitments and 
Russia's increasing ability to disrupt our 
strategi¢ plans—-has grown too big to be 
surely or safely cured by more dollars 
alone. 

A much larger defense budget is needed, 
“to be sure, and polls over the past two 
years show that American voters clearly 
realize it: in fact, one might call last No- 
- vember 4th’s election the ultimate such 

poll, Voters simply grew tired of arguing 
with officeholders who had voiced either 
complacency about or pride in: the state 
of American readiness, and sent them back 
to their constituents to form, out of office, 
an unfiltered appreciation of how inad- 
-‘equately the voters felt they had acquitted 
their stewardships over our matonal se 
curity posture. 

But there aré not enough dollars in any 
foreseeable American defense budget, or 
any likely combination of them over the 
next four or so years, for dollars alone 
-to bridge the chasm that now exists be- - 
teen US and Soviet military. capabilities. 

The Budget Chasm : 

Journal readers are familiar by now with 
the accompanying chart showing how rap- 

idly US and Soviet defense expenditures 
have diverged since 1971 in favor of Rus- 

sian military might. The difference be- 
tween those two spending curves now adds 
up to over $300-billion: the gulf in military 
capabilities that has resulted is about as 
big as it would have been if the US and 
Russia kod been spending equal sums on 
defense, but the US simply quit spending 
anything three years ago. 

Purists will object to such an oversim- 
plified analogy, of course. Some will argue 
that the US started from a better base ~ 
in 1971, when we were spending more 
on national defense than the Soviet Union; — 
others will offset that objection by pointing 
out that we were spending more trying 
to wind down a costly war in Southeast 
Asia and have been trying ever since to 
rebuild a capital investment plant (ships, 
planes, helicopters, and production tools) 
that we wore out fighting that underfunded 


by Benjamin F. Schemmer 


of Soviet spending are imprecise: but so + 
Our own have become, as White House 


and Pentagon program analysts change 
their bean counts every few months to 
adjust what they thought we were going 
to buy for what they found out we could 
buy after correcting the flaky inflation es- 
timates and cost assumptions built into 
every one of our recent defense budgets. 
Some will argue that defense spending by 
our NATO allies offsets much of the 
greater Soviet investment in military 
power. That was true a decade ago, when 
NATO outspent the Warsaw Pact by about 
31%: but much of ravar difference was 
still accounted for by America’s invest~ 
ment in the Vietnam War, since 1976, 
NATO and Warsaw Pact defense expen- 
ditures have run about cqual—$177. 4-bil- 
lion for the Warsaw Pact in 1978, for 
instance, compared with $177.2-billion for 
NATO that year, well within the uncer- 
tainty level of any such estimate. 

The real difference, of course, is that 


75% more on new weapons, spare parts, 
and construction of military installations 
than this country. Thus, over the past 10 
years, Russia has spent about 3220-billion 
more than we have producing new military 
hardware. They have outproduced us for 
a decade by about 75% a year. We would 
need to produce this year (Fiscal Year 
1981) 5% times as much weaponry as we 
are buying to bridge that gap. The gap 
has become a chasm. 


As a result of disparities like this in - 


our relative defense efforts, the NATO/ > 
Warsaw Pact equipment balance in the 
vital Center Region of Europe deteriorated 
between 1970 and 1980 to the extremes 
shown at the top of the opposite page. 
Disparities between Soviet and Western 


strength growing as fast as these have |. 


grown are not going to be bridged by “three 
percent” increases in: NATO defense 
spending. or bridged fast enough even by 
five or six percent increases in US defense 
budgets—especlally i ina period when, CIA ~ 


all such US estimates of Soviet defense estimates, there is now 2 “difference are a 


spending—whether from the Central_In- 
telligence Agency or the Arms Control Tense spending and when, CIA projects, spending and when, CIA projecis, 


and Disarmament Agency—assume that 
the Russians pay their military personnel 
at western pay scales and retire them at 
annuities comparable to ours. They don’t, 
The Equipment Chasm 

Thus, significantly more of the total 
Warsaw Pact investment in defense goes 
into its investment accounts, or capital 
equipment—the munitions and spare parts 
and planes, ships and tanks that soldiers 
and airmen and sailors need, whatever they 
are or are not paid, to fight a war, to 
sustain @ war, and to win a war. This. 
-ClA-chart-shows the difference vividly,: 

By 1976, Russia's annual spending on 
equipment procurement and defense in- 
stallations had grown to twice the US ef- 
fort. US defense investments grew faster 
beginning in 1978 than Soviet spending 
increased, but Russia has stil] spent about 


= 3 ie 
a>” US +s. Soviet Defense Spending 
=~ on Procurement and Facilities | ~ 
: Showing USSR Investment as” 
a Percent of US Investment 


1971 72 73 #74 «#75 #78 #77 #78 78 60 


war. Some will argue that CIA estimates ‘~-[_ 
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_ increase “The $25-billion “Fix’.” 


50%" between overall US and Soviet de- between overall US and Soviet de-. 


“Soviet dollar costs will continue to grow 


for the next five years at approximately 


the same rate as they have in the past.” 
Band-Aids That Won't Work 

The “Problem” is illustrated graphically 
at the bottom of the opposite page. 

It looks as if President Reagan and Cas- 

par Weinberger plan to add %6.2-billion 

to the Fiscal Year 1981 defense budget 


supplemental request submitted on Jan- . 


uary 15th by President Carter. To round 
off the numbers about as crudely as the 
various estimates of US and Soviet defense 
expenditures have to be formed, one could 
call the Reagan/Weinberger $6.2-billion 
FY81 supplemental “The 35-billion ‘Fix’.” 
Five billion dollars won't fix much, the 


second chart at the bottom of the opposite , 
page shows how little of the budget chasm . 


$5-billion will span. 


ht looks as if President Reagan and Sec-- 
retary Weinberger plan to Increase Presi- - 
’ dent Carter's proposed Fiscal Year 1932 


defense budget by $26.4-bilion. In the 
same spirit of imprecision, let's call that 
Twenty- 
five billion dollars won't “fix” that much 


either, as the third graph shows: it fills - 


about one-leventh of the gap. 

The chasm which has grown between 
US and Soviet mihtary might is not going 
to be “fixed” by any conceivable near- 
term set of defense budget increases: there 
is simply not enough money in the US 
Federal treasury-—or in the combined trea+ 
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U. S. Raising Security at. Its Embassies| 


_ By CHARLES MOHKR 

: 7 | Special ty The New Yori Times lea © 
= WASHINGTON, Fab. 25 — The Reagan 
“Administration told Congress today that 
jt was “urgently upgrading” physical se- 
curity measures at: two dozen United 
, States diplomatic missions abroad where 
“there isa “high threat” ofattack.. =~: 


= 


~ Under, questioning by Democratic ae 


“members of the House Foreign Affairs | 
_ Yommittee, Walter J. Stoessel Jr.,: ‘Under 
| Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
’ ‘said it was-'eorrect’”’ that the new Ad-} 


. Yninistration was not ruling out the pos-- 


* sibiliity of negotiating in a future sejzure 
of American personnel. At another point, 
‘Mr: Stoessel said that ‘‘we would not wish 
- to be categorical” about a policy:of no ne- 
~ ‘potiation... 


2 < “However,his remarks did not appear 
: to be any significant retreat from the new |. 


long aacuali to destroy national security: 


information and ‘‘to permit personnel to 
withdraw to a secure safe haven.” An of- 


ficial said later that this meant a havenin 


an embassy building where diplorntic 
personne] could await rescue by a host 
“government, in the case Pe tren ae Gov- 
ernment sent no help. . an hee 


* Tntelligence Effort Made an : 


” Saying. that ‘‘more extensive ‘intelli. 
gence and | DE er OFMAUOH Onl terrors 
nhreats VAS Tested, 1 
Marked that the intelligence agencies 
were “now giving very figa pron fs) 
Tmproving a flow inadequate base OF in- 
formatgion. . 3S would improve ear 
warning of trouble, hé predicted. . 


_Mr, Stoessel also said the State Depart- 


‘Administration’ s policy, which was enun- ta 


ciated last: week in reference to. the 


‘American hoétages Iran held. and was|- 
: reiterated by Mr: Stoesselinhis prepared] . 
‘ ‘statement this mofning, that ‘‘we would : 


i Mr. Stocssel, the ‘hird-ranking official = 


in the State Department, stressed several 


' times that the Administration would act | ° 
“swiftly” and ‘‘expeditiously”’ in any sei- 
- gure of hostages and would try to avoid 


: prolonged and deadlocked bargaining|. ~~ 


with plete or a aes foreign .gov- 


nent is undertaking or ‘studying to im- 
pave and clarify antiterrorist policy. He 

said a special fund of 341.9 million, al- 
ready appropriated by Congress, was 


“Peing used to upgrade security measures vs 
“at 24 “high threat posts” abroad, adding} 


That survey teams had gone to"l7 of the 


_detachments, -: ‘electronic locks, 


= doors and other security measures 


’ 2 Mr: Stoesset outlined steps the Govern-| 


: > Officials have? said that the ‘Marine is 


‘at embassies and consulates are not in-}- - 


'.{ended-to- permit prolonged defense ae - 


out help from the host government. - 


. Mr--Stoessel. said the improvements 
“would enable missions to delay attackers 


OESsel res |- 


ment was refining i its ability to deal with 
crises by “training, simulations and 
crisis exercises’? and was seeking better 
cooperation with other departments. He 
added that the United States was studyng 
“ta wide range of possible international 
initiatives” to obtain more rapid and cer- 


_ | tain international sanctions against any 
"-| nation that violated diplomatic immuni-; 


He said the public: and perhaps terror- noo 


ists had thought the United States was not 
serious inits policies onterrorism. © .~ 

“This Administration has made abso- 
lutely clear that it will react swiftly, ef- 


’ fectively and with all the resources at its- 


dispesal should we face an act of state-| 
supported violence and terrorism in, ae ; 


future,” ‘hesaid. ~ aon ae 
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a> braved 


* Morton Halperin’s article “How Rea- 


., uct” (op-ed, Feb. 5) calls for comment... 
"According to Mr. Halperin, permittirig 


"scans would divert them from the real 
‘threat, the KGB. Has he never héard of 
Rosenberg, Greenglass, Martin, Mitchell, 
+ Dunlap, Lee, Boyce, Kampiles, Barnett, 
Sto name only a few? = 

. Mr. Halperin urges the complete si separa. 


oe a a Tet 


“tion function from. the rest of CIA, which 


i would become solely an-analysis agency. In... : 


- fact, during the early days of the CIA, there 


Separation, and it didn’t work. :* 
Mr; ‘Halperin tells us there should bea; 


For Release yea IA RAPSO- 01137R00010¢ 


2 Sivéngihening Intelligence Operitions 


che means an intelligence czar to rule . 
intelligence agencies-to spy on ‘Amer... 
considered’ and ‘always rejected. Such a 
“czar would be a head without a bedy, 
"having no resources of his own... 2. 5° 


-and analytical ‘capabilities... Indeed ‘the 
* ton: of the clandestine intelligence collec- “intelligence community has long bene. 


“suck facts out of their thumbs, and with- 


-_.Was, for all. practical ae ae? Just aaa ‘out the red meat. of fresh and reliable: 


"give them adequate security protection. |. 
: And if Mr. Halperin wants to strengthen: 
'. our intelligence effort, let him step forth: 
and support those legislative measures,. 
: Which he has heretofore been so active in? 
Opposing, designed to protect’ intelli-: 


snew intelligence coordinating position in 
“pan Can Improve the Intelligence Prod-:.. 


the White House.-This is pretty much | 
‘what the NSC staff already does. But if . 


over the community, it has been often 


:Mr. Halperin thinks that Sat em: 
hasia should be. given to -scholarship 


‘fited- from the work , of outstanding 
_Scholars. But even the best scholars can’t’ 


| factual reports, ine comin don’t have, 
: -Zauch to chew on. -- = ae 

» To: be . gure,” we “need both: * good - 
echolare and good spies. But spies’ are a: 
lot harder to come by than the scholars, 
especially in these days when we can’t’ 
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. President - Reagan’. has.-sa - nat: 
Soviet “military“:spendinghas’ out: 
paced U:S. defense spending-by- $300 
billion ‘since-1970.-"This is toja large-| 
extenta myth?'said Tufts University 
economist Franklyn. DHolzman.: He 
said the:figures-used. by Reagan-are: 
based on-Central, Intelligence: Agen-. 
cy figures;, which*Holzman: said: are. 


OF. /of:compar- 
ing.rubles and dollars, he said. Fur- | 
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e “When-it’ comes- to. spending = 
tMmoney for planes:'tanks and-: 
Ships, the Reagan administration’, ~ : 
is determined to keep up with the = 
Brezhnevs,33 a.4' wasteful: and” 
therefore harmful business. *=;: 
Presidént..-Reagan 


Congress. and the nation that the - 
Defense. Department budget. is 
the only budget ‘in government . 
that will grow-\Reagan proposed 
a $7.2 billion i increase in prewetd 
spending: nsfiseal:;1982; <in- 
addition to. the already: large’ 
increases: recommended: by 
former President. ‘Carter: . 

2: Reagan: justified this: mith. ‘the 
assertion that™: “since.'1970,° the~ 
Soviet Unions has ‘invested $300 


billion more'irits militar forces or one factor that any U.S. president 


than we hayes 7 aes 

‘ Whoever:said*“"There: are ‘lies, 
darn lies and statistics’? realized 
how easy it is to distort. figures. 
Apply this to figures that purport 
to show Soviet military spending. 

=Since the Russians lie about - 
their. military. spending, the 
Central Intelligence Agency has. 
to: try to: find.out ow much - 
‘hardware’ ‘the! Russians: produce 
every year, and-how many men 
they keep under. arms. Then the 
CIA tries to compute how much 
:==- in dollars, not:. rubles *—- it 
would cost to duplicate what the . 
‘Soviets: produce:; That's how the 
government. ‘came* up: with-that 
Feed billion. figure she president 
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i by Soviet arms. 


on oe 
Wednesday night’ told: the + 


ee. he A 


is ‘little more ‘than guesswork. it 


“is certainly not reliable enough to 


be used-as‘a basis on which to | 
formulate the expenditure of 
“pillions of US, tax dollars... | 
Even if the United States knew 
.to the.penny” (or kopek) how” 
‘auch the:Soviets spend on their - 


“> military, the: information would 
“not be. very helpful. The Soviets 


o base their. military spending, in 


Jarge measure, -on their: needs, 


“cand: the: military needs. : of. the.. 
22 Soviet-Union are: different:from= 

— and far greater than — those 
of the United States-: For one: 
~. thing, the Soviet Union maintains’ 


a million-man arm ; along | the 
_ border with China. -! : 


:. Obviously, the Soviet Union is 


must be concerned about, and 


Soviet military spending: and . 
strategy must. figure in his. 
decisions.. But. in‘ recent years, . 
_ Washington has .become’- almost | 
‘obsessed with the Soviet military | 


budget’ and has neglected other 
potential. threats to the national 
welfare. © 


‘The = ‘United States ought to 
begin by finding out: what its. 
' probleras are, and which of those 


problerns'are likely to be solved 
by military means. Then it ought 
to spend whatever is necessary to 
Solve them, whether that is. $300 
billion more. than the: ‘Kremlin 
“Spends or $300 billion less. | 


~o—a Itis time thé United States ‘and. 


not the Kremlin decided. the. size 
of the US, military budgetes 22 


STAT 


re 
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' MAITLAND, Fla, — The victims of-.. 


Bringing] 


‘the “Halloween massacre’? may soon 
be vindicated. They were the old Cen. 


‘tral Intelligence Agency hands sum- : 


marily dismissed by Admiral Stans- 
field Turner in a large-scale purge on. 
Oct. 31, 1977, because he “preferred to. 


get new young people, ta promote: | 
promotions and flowthrough.” Most of ~ 


them were highly trained and experi. 


enced intelligence officers of the senior ©— 


and middle levels; some were station” 
chiefs in London, Vienna, Bonn, Otta- 
wa, and Latin America. It ‘is said in 
Washington that William J. Casey, the 


new Director cf Central -Intelligence, | ee 


will bring back many: of these former’ 


“spooks” to renabilitats the “‘plant.”’ 


| Savere criticism of the C.1.A's ef- 
fectiveness has been leveled by friend 
and foe.. Some say that it.hbas failed to 
forecast turmoil in the world’s trouble 
spots because it has relied heavily on 


‘technology instead of using human’ 
_agents on the scene. Others complain 
' - that shortages of electronic means,- 


spy satellites, and trained analysts are 
responsible: Tor faulty estimates. The 
truth is somewhere in between. 0 5. 
More distressing is the often heard F 
charge that the White House has used : 
the Agency as a tool fo justify predeter-.» 
mined policy, rather than as a means of 
providing policy makers with solid in- 
formation as a basis for sound decision- - 
making. This charse, ff true, would be 
contrary to *s intent in creat- 
ing the C.LA. The National Security 
Act of 1947 directa the Agency to col 
lect, evaluate, and provide the policy 
makers with processed intelligence. 
The act also states that the C.LA. will - 
perform such other functions and. 
duties as the National Security Council - 


may direct. By implication, the CLA, 


has been directed by the Council to 


conduct clandestine operations, politi- 


cal and economic wartare, and “dirty 


‘tricks.”* These are nct intelligence ac- 


tivities, but a dubious means of carry- 
ing out national policy, . 

To prove this point, critics focus on 
the Agency’s role restoring the Shah, 
of Iran to power in 1953, its support of - 


‘his secret police, the Savak, and its 


failure to accurately assess the situa- 
tion in 1978-79 that led to the attack on 
our embassy in Teheran. If the CIA. 
had anything to de with these events, it | 
was not performing an: intelligence - 


role but simply sia ce out ata 


mined national policy. __ 
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sPCOKS 
To Revitalize the Plant’ 


ict & 7 _ By Archimedes L. A. Patti» ee 


Friend and foe also recall the Agen- 


cy’s shortcomings in 156]: the-Bay of . 
Pigs fiasco, the failure to give ade- -_ 
te warning of the construction of - 


the Berlin Wall, and the rift between | 


Syria and the United Arab Republic. 


Qur- greatest failure since Pearl 


“Harbor, some say, involved the sur--. 


‘prise deployment of Soviet missiles in: 


Cuba.- Despite aerial surveillance, . 
they. went undetected for- more than a ‘ 


“year until mid-September 1962. Why? 
“A Senate committee concluded that 
the C.I.A. had-ignored reports from 


Cuban refugees and exiles, considered | 
- biased and unreliable, and that there | 


was a “predisposition of the intelli- 

‘gence community to the philosophical 

conviction that it would be incornpat-. 
ible with Soviet policy to introduce 
strategic missiles in Cuba.” ; 

: Evidently our intelligence . chiefs 


have lost sight of their responsibility to 


produce timely and evaluated intelli-: 
gence.. Unquestionably these failures. 
existed long before Admiral Turner: ~ - 


took over the C.I.A, in March.1977, but: : 


his infatuation with technology and 
inexperience in intelligence operations 
de-emphasized the trained field opera- 
tive and the specialized analyst in 
Washington in favor of more-glarnor-. 
ous devices. His decision to eliminate | 
field operatives perpetuated the Agen- | 
cy’s deficiency in determining intent.. | 


‘ analyze, and report information. Not - 


_tather, it should assist and- augment 


_andforecastintent. 


--. Viet Nam??? .>. 


Radar, satellites, and listening de 


: vices can and do produce hard intor- 
_ ration, but they cannot teil us when or 
- Why an action will. te taken — in oer 


words, theintent.- 

Jimmy Carter admitted in evens 
ber 1978 that he had been ‘‘concerned 
that the trend. . ..to get intelligence’. 
from electronic means might have been 
overemphasized” and-had asked his 


information on sensitive developrmmenta © 


| abroad, Thishasnot beendone, . ~ 


' The CLA, seriously needs rehabili- 
tation, especially in the area of valid 
__ estimates, Nothing is more crucial in 
international aftairs than the relation-— 
ship between intelligence and policy, 
or, put differently, between knowledge 
and action. Here is where the C.1.A, . 
has been weakest. Too often our deci- 
sion-makers have not had the benefit’ 


aides to improve methods for gathering 


of adequate intelligence, skillfully syn- an 


thesized into valid estimates. - 


One hopes that the Casey team will, 


‘return to the basic precepts of intelli- -| ‘ 


gence — the use of people to collect,. 
that technology should. be abandoned; 


the field operative and analyst. Only 
humans can make save eect - 


eos 


- Archimedes *'A. Patti, fener served in. 
various military-political intelligence 


posts,.though never for the Central In-. 
telligence Agency, from 1969 to 1971 


’ was a staff member of the Executive 


Office of the President, specializing in 
crisis management and national se-" 
curity affairs. He is author of “Why 
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aed SNe Tae Th ath, 


: -heretofore have not been successful) | : 
“among: all-those who share: common. iS 


- ? Committee have concluded ‘that the 


: best self-interests. So the most immne- 


‘QaWhat do:: you. consider-:America cf 
: greatest foreign policy priorities?2 


Haig: Thereare three basicingredients: 
“consistency,” reliability, and_ balance. | 
:Balance is somewhat more subtle than: 
.the ‘other’two. It involves. the: ‘broad: 
:implications of political; military,” 
“nomic, morak, ‘and security interrela=| - 
“tonships. They are all part of a single. 
Tmosaic and must be managed in acco 
dance with that conception. ..: 


: ‘only under the umbrella of confidence) - 
‘in ‘our security ‘capabilities, which. are 
. fundamentally threatened today by the: 
*eroding © ‘East-West balance-“So. “these: 
“three basic: elemerrts-are ‘themselves’ 

“linked toa fourth, crucial Factor: Amer 
-ican-.strength- And E would go beyond.’ 
PtharAll these ingredients have to. be: 
; brought together under z fundamental; 
Srecognition of imterdependence. ‘That: 

“means multilateral approaches (which-| . 


- before the Senate Foreign Relations . 


~ Reagan administration will notattempr: 
‘any major innovations in foreign policy, 
_but will focus on attempting to restore 
perceptions of American credibility and | 
dependability. Is this accurate?" = 


Haig: Thatisan Necesigeshineatoh: The'|: 


- problem of consistency and the prob-|' 2202. . 
Haig: We are ‘terribly concerned about 


— lem of reliability and the problem of 
_ balance will demand in some instances 
_ very innovative steps. We're not seek- 
ing change for change’s sake. Yester- 
_day’s perceptions don’t have to be 
“molded to the conceptions that this 
_administration may or may not have. 
“We have been acting against our own |. 


diate taskis to reverse a number of both 
: nuanced and Fundamentally sharp depar- 


“tures from actio Ute 
designed to aise Carta RER 


oved For Releasd SHORRFHBE? 


{ FEBRUARY 19 


cree aaple estan one fe looks at ‘the |’ 
ask handling of the human rightsissue-— 


ibaa 137R000100420001-5 


“dinista ruling juntas has chosen silly 
and has denounced his colleagues for: 


—— 


- and here I don’t wish to be polemical at; allowing Nicaragua to become a satel-, 


all—the functional separation af its treat-|- 


ment from the basic conduct of Ameri-|. 


can foreign policy in a regional sense 


(done by regional bureaus} has distorted |: 
the i issue, put in jeopardy the accom-|: 
plishment of the objective ‘irself, amd | 
-has had a most deleterious effect upon 
- the conduct of our other affairs with 


‘from: time to time it is necessary to * 


“cific situation, thereby relegating other * 
“aspects of that situation to a secondary 


position. I contend that today the great- _ 
"est area of concern to all free nations is — 


the explosion of international terrorism 
and associated illegal interventions and 
wars of so-called national liberation by 
the Soviet Union and its proxies. I 


. expect to give this issue a higher profile - 
both in terms of our management of it _ 
: andi in ee context t of overall East-West me 


F “told a French interviewer that he be- 


: ‘rorist activities." 3 


_ international terrorism, and you can be 
sure thatit will havea top priority in the ©: 
-immediate future. One of the problems 
_ we have faced in this field is the lack of 


* First-rate intelligence. The information” 


“is surely available, and we are going t to 
shave to go out and get it. 


ty 


~ Robello, a former member of the San- | 


‘both regions and states.” “To be sure," 


focus on extraordinary abuses in a spe-_ 


“lieved the Red Brigades were guided ~ 
: from outside his country, and he sug-"}- 
* gested thatthe terrorist central may lie [3 
“in an area of the world which wants to 
~-see the elimination of Italy as a demo- |: 
: cratic bridge between Europeand Africa. 
Many people took him to mean that the 
.* Russians and their allies had such an 
:-T interest, and were involved i in such ter- ate 


«Q: “To. “get dacs to hee “wlpenso” 4 


- lite of a satellite of the Soviet Union— 
. Cuba. Another defector from Salvado- 
"yan guerrilla ranks says that there are’ 
about 200 Cuban military advisers with 
: the Marxist rebels trying to overthrow 
~the Salvadoran junta. And even Ameri+" 
“can ambassador Robert White, long a * 
“eritic of the junta, has recently said that 
‘the United States has solid evidence of 
-- Cuban involvementin Salvador, includ-. 

_. ing the landing of a boatload of military | 
personnel from Nicaragua. Can you : 
confirm this information? And what 5 
“will be the Reagan administration's po- | 

-xsition in Central America? In other | 
- words, are we prepared to accept anoth- 
er Nicaragua i in Salvador? © - 


Haig: It’s ‘clear that there es been 
heavy Cuban involvement in Salvador, _ 
‘and we are uncovering intreasing evi- 


~ dence of Nicaraguan: involvement. °. - |. 


“QO: You’ mean_ 7 with all like-minded | nas, z 
ions around the world?” = 


aig: 2 That's right. : 


- Q: “IE this.is the overall rubric, what 
bout some of the other problems thar 
you. face at the outset of your tenure? -: 


= “Haig: One priority is to seek to strength- 
Sen and integrate more effectively the 
2 ‘Atlantic community of nations soasto | 
=really con¢ert our policies. We must ga 
; beyond traditional or routine consul- 


O: At the ate of the slowest shipin ine 
he Atlantic convoy? 7 ee 


S ‘Haig: OF course not. That pacer must tbe ‘ 
“determined by an ‘essential consensus, - 
=but not unanimity. We clearly: have a 
[continuing urgent problem to deal with 
the North-South issue in more realistic . 


| *terms. This is far more: complicated 


éthan the Atlantic community concep- 


CONTINUE 
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Seid etl ad ue : 5 Gaara ats 


U. S. Intelligence Units 
| ia bya Top Aide: 


Special wiesniew Vere ae: . f 
“WASHINGTON, Feb, 3— Adm. Bobby. 

:- Ray: Inman, the director of the National 
| Security: Agency, wha has been: nomi, 
; nated te be Deputy Director of Central Inv 
| telligence, said today that. intelligence 
; @gencies had underestimated the. Soviet 


‘military threat.- Sty RSS One Ba 

- He-said during his confirmation hoe 
-Ing that the United States had “erred sub- 
‘stantially more on the conservative side 
nassessing the Soviet threat.?". 0. ey 
-Admiral Inman, whose nornination won 
‘unanimous endorsement i in the Senate Im 
telligence- Committee, said assertions 
j-that the military buildup had been exag- 
[ gerated to justify United States Budgat: 
‘increases were “flatly wrong." = less. 
He said intelligence agencies suffered 
‘from a shortage of staff, specifially a lack 
Of trained - ‘linguists, The National--Se 
‘ curity~ Agency,:. which he -headed. is 
“Charged with monitoring the communica. 
; tions of foreign countries. Poe “Fe 
He said: the Central ~ Intelligence’ i 
/ Agency may have to “build bridges” to- 
, the academic world to create. eee 
i for fan abe language reining: : 
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"yesterday, | 
ing” Ea San nombre that. .“T’ 
: wall: both feel at. anne end of two. 


Sraldng equipment. But’ ‘at thee york 
tHe. -intelligence chores are even broad= 


esterday; Inman | said: he’ was wor: 
“most: about the thangower™ prob- 
Jems i ‘the’ intelligence eee a 


“onl dentin “thee49: 
“whichy- will - - placé.- “mae 


FR ery RE ee Saas 
bY te renee ae 3 att wah 


expéhse: “of equipment — is Tae 
manpower . levels, - particularly. “the: 
“thumber~ of ‘experienced ‘analysts, have! 
+ steadily: eyoded -over: the-.:last - eight; 
years,. Inman “said... adding: ‘that. “he 
hopes: for some “tedress’’.. despite’ the-| 
> federal hiring - freeze. He: said ‘it: was. 
vitally importarit to have.more ana—| 
aes who: understand - cultures, . ‘reli-.! 
* gions, politics and ‘economics and who:' 
‘speak. languages. There is: simply no’ 
= substitute for that in terms. of. making: 
: Sense ‘of: the aan aecalen, he 


Navy, 
intel gence- office oe 
- has=wor- ‘Widespread: eee i. 
_the- government-as-the director. 


= Was. appearing 
Sead ~ of 3 “a 


Inman’ pelieves’ hes: isa’! “genera 
ton. gap” in the intelligence communi-- 
5 = ty. caused by: the retirernent of officials 
* who joined in the post-World. War. IL 
© era:: He -said -there -was..a--need:.for- 
JE keeping’ ‘i spécialists “in. the-samé job. 
without" sacrificing: - their “promotion. 
2 prospects. ‘The US. capability for un-. 
= %, derstanding foreign languages and cule: 
~“tures-Is” poor - and getting worse,” ‘he- 
+ said, ~as -there-are fewer Americans | 
; who speak- ‘a second language at home. 
i:Pointing out that ‘there-are many 
A young, pare. with” the: -aptitude al 
men avi nek LA j 
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7 srotst walle 2 Teel anes t: 


-Jearn “Tanguages,”-but “that it“ takes;} 


years’ of training,- Inman said. one- of - 
his jobs’ will be: to” improve ‘ties with’ 


- the academic “Community.” He ‘sug-- 


might: have. to- ‘tind. new ways to re- 


_eruit and train “Janguage students, 
_ even: if’ it. requires: ‘Sponsoring pro-: 
_ grams in universities:: + Mp6 LAY 


Inman said current: US. intelligence” 


capabilities. are “outstanding” when -it* 
. came to counting things, such. as ene-- 
- my missiles, by technical means and. | 
. “very impressive”:in-terms ‘of provid. 
ing warning. time. {But in. assessing | 


trénds, US. -agancies ‘do -less ‘well.- 


-There. are areas of the world: where: 


t 
gested “the «intelligence a 
{ 
af 


problems often develop rapidly and. 
where there is: ‘scanty invelligenc> on 
lection, he said. #222. 

Though Washington. “has a sBitrly | 


* significant lead” over Moseow-on the | 


technical side: of data collection, -the < ‘| 


. Soviets apply.. about. three times as~| 
"much “ manpower to. solving intelli? 
‘ gence problems, Inman ‘said. The ad~< 


miral- said: the beat US. intelligence--| 
capability is in the military field andj 
that. it-comes from -higher standards | 
forged hy competitign. Inman said he. 


would‘ ‘urge strongly”. against. any. 
‘move to consolidate intelligence: analy=” 
“sis among the. various. agencies: -7 7 <1275 


In. response : to-a° question,. Taman 


". gaid the ‘suggestion, which occasionally=: 
“surfaces in the press, that the US, in-- | 


telligence .. community’ | overéstimates: 


‘the Soviet threat” to “push for! ‘higher: 
: anilitary budgets is “flatly wrong.” 


.-On “rare occasions,” he'said, intel | 


: gence: assessments ‘have overestimated! 


Soviet strengths, but on many more. 


- occasions,. he said, the US. estimates” 
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"2° At his" confirmation: hearing William. Casey, ‘the 
¥ new. direator of central-intelligence,. Stated that his: 
., primary, objective as head of the CIA ‘would be to im-. 
: prove the quality of the intelligence-product.:, 3° 
:iaaT here are.-two- possible approaches: ta: that” task. 
-. Which. one: Casey: and. the ,Reagan “administration: 
- choose will determine :whether.the ‘intelligence ‘com-? 


munity continues'to-be mired in controveray. :4 a 
One approactr is to look-backward and seek to undo. 


‘the modest reforms relating to surveillance of: Amer—- 
-icans and Freedom of Information under the slogan of 
“unleashing the CIA.”. The alternative is’ta move the 
debate to a different level by-focusing on proposals di-- 
rectly aimed at improving the intelligence product.” 
‘The-former. approach will do little to. affect the 
- quality” of the intelligence’ that:the-president needs 
“and much: to continue the debate that has contributed. 
to the declining morale of the ‘intelligerice agencies. 
2. Despite all the-rhetoric:about:shackling the intelli-. 
_ gence. agencies, they are in-fact-under very few re- 
' straints: most of the limitations relate only to the sur- 
. veillance of American citizens.The- most, restrictive 
_ limitations are not in éxeciitive:orders-or legislation. 
- but in agency implementing directives drafted, by the- 
agencies and approved by; the attorney: general, In 
‘urging the new administration to leave- these direc- 
* tives in place, House Intelligence: Committee Chair-.: 
.man Edward Boland. (D-Masa.) noted” that-the.cur- : 
xent system has the support of the head of every-intel- 
ligence agency—-. : BT = a 
* . Moreover,’ all. of. the:. post-Watergate=restrictions -. 
“taken together have-only:a very small impact, ifany, ~ 
‘on - the- gathering “of: intelligence “about- the? Soviet’, 
_Union and other high priotity targets; removing all of. 
‘them: will'not improve the-product.in any significant: 
"way; Indeed; ‘permitting the intelligenice-agencies to: 
‘Spy, again’ on. dissenting. Americans’ could lead: to: a: 


‘focus,*as: in the: past;“away- from: teal’ counterintelli: | 


" estimates rather: than joint intelligence. community: 


"aide is 
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."The key elements of this reform effort. are:'1) the 
: separation of the‘clandestine service for covert collec~ 
tion and operations fromthe rest of the CIA, which:. 
“-would become an- analysis.agency, 2) the encourage- 
‘ment of multiple-centers of analysis and of competing + 


‘ordinating position in the White House..=7.. + s 


- products and 3) the creation of a new intelligence co- 
-- Each of these proposals would meet stiff resistance 
“from some parts of the intelligence.community; and’ 
Casey expressed general opposition to reorganization: . 
at his confirmation. hearings, suggesting that . there. | 
have been too many reorganizations, However, the | 
have yet to be seriously considered. Taken together; 
they could significantly improve the quality of intélliz% 
> gence reaching the president." wT oLan 
2°: The splitting of the CIA would the appoing=] 
ment of an analyst to the post. of head of the CLA fons 
‘the first time. (I am assuming that Casey would as i 
sume the White House’ intelligence role if these 
. schemes were adopted.) It would permit that ageiic 
‘to concentrate on producing -unbiased intelligence: 
‘without responsibility for any collection programs Or} 
operations. One would hope-that.a tradition would: 
develop of having the agency headed by‘a career otfi- | 
cial and a distinguished scholar from outside the gov 


ata ‘ 


ernment. The new agency:could dd. much ‘of its work 
without excessive secrecy and should. be able -ta de-. 
velop far more extensive and profitable-relations with: 
the research and academic communities, {<3 1.05.7 
-. This new intelligence agency should‘not devote sub- 
stantial time to producing joint intelligence products. 
‘Tf such efforts are not proscribed, they should be lime] 
ited _to-situations in: which. an agreed. estimate is | 


needed for planning purposes. Even:then, every effort j- 


should be made to prevent the hiding of profound :dif= 
ferences ‘in: carefully: chosen,‘ ambiguous: Inguage. 
Most of the product of the agency should be its owa. 
and should be’signed by-real : people, ‘not’ offices. | 


‘Moreover, evety‘other- agency should‘ be encouraged } 
‘to develop and expand its own’analytic capability ee 
produce competing: reports: challenging’ the . conchit} 
sions of the new analysis agency. ‘The most com 

‘analysis should triumph, not. the ‘least ‘co 
‘nominator of agreed estimates. 
.&:None of this will ensure good intelli 


igerice, Tet alon 


good policy. But: it-would start the: intelligence exit! 
munity back on the road toward doing the job it was: 
. Set up to do, It would also avoid the acrimonious pubs 
lic debate that can only prolong the period of decline - 
‘in the quality of the intelligence product.“ oz 


ae Aa aaa, 
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Intelligenc 


fact is that these fundamental restructuring proposals -} 


te 
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~his advisers sit down® 
_ in the Oval Office tox 
. map American strat-# 
egy for the 1930's, the=. 
Russian actuality that 
confronts them may be! 
less formidable than_ 
a what some of them. 
A ray have perceived.:: 
4 But this is not neces-- 
mA sarily a cause for re-~. 
joicing. Greater dangers may - arise. 
‘ from debilitating Soviet weaknesses 
than from supposed sevice Paws 
might. : 
Probably not since. World. “War UL, 
when the Soviet Union ‘scruggled to... 
evict its German invaders, has the long 
-view from the Kremlin windows been: 
so bleak. The solutions to crushing + 
probiems at home and abroad seem be- .. 
yond the grasp of Soviet planners. ne 
The real world that Leonid I. Brezh-. 
nev and ins elderly Politburo comrades.’ 
acknowledge in the privacy of their «| 
‘meeting rooms contains few of the su-- 
-perlatives that dominate Pravda’ So. 
‘political verbiage. ~~ i 
It is, in fact, becoming increasingly 
evident that the principal danger to 
world peace is not posed by the nefari-- 
ous schemes of Communist plotters set 
on fomenting revolutions and over- 
whelming the West with military 
might, but by the Soviet Union's reac- 
tion to failures and frustrations that 
stern from incurable flaws within’ its | 


own creaky system. tae 
‘This assessment is, obviously. hy- 
pothesis. No one, perhaps not even any , 
of the solemn old men who sit around - 
the long tabdle in the Kremlin palace, | 
- has all the facts. And certainly not this | 
- writer. But it is not difficult to recor | 
struct a semblance of the tour d’horizon 
on which Mr. Brezhnev must be basing | 
his calculations. The closer President - 
Reagan and his advisers can replicate - 
‘the view from the Kremlin windows, | 
the more effectively will the new ad- 
ministration be able to construct an: 
American policy to oe with any: Soviet - 
threat. 
There can be no question that the re- = 
‘ports Mr. Brezhne 
aides depict an int 
replete with al eiige ue and 
dangerous elements. There is, of 


————— ee ee 


_ have, time and again, put the Soviet 


Sod 


saraves 
eg ase 200RrOHOS! CRS IUN PTY 


 zone— this time in Poland, an area that 


‘Red Army, and backed by countless nu-- 


- mous Soviet force has been positioned | 


: an entity more suspicious of Moscow 
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| portantly, a profound crisis In the 
chronically unsettled Soviet barrier 


poses unusual historic hazards for Rus- 
sia, And there is the 4,600-mile frontier 
with China, puarded by one million 
Soviet troops, about one quarter of the 


clear weapons targeted against China’s 
principal cities. For 10 years, this enor- 


against a perceived threat of war with 
China. There is nothing at present | 
to suggest that this apprehension of im- | 
pending danger will disappear in the 
next decade. 

‘The view westward is no more reas ' 


: suring. Now that détente has gone down 


the drain, the United States and its : 
‘European allies (plus Japan) loom» 
-threaténingly on the Soviet horizon as 


today than at any time since the height 
of the cold war. In Soviet eyes, the 
United States and its allies are per- 
ceived as a capitalist monolith of ramp- | 
ant military and economic strength, a 
colossus that grows more and more for- 
midable in violation of every precept of 
Marx and Lenin. 

When Mr. Brezhnev casts his atten- 
tion inward, on his own country, he con- 
fronts evidence even more disturbing. : 
Until 10 years ago, the Soviet gross na- | 
tional product rose at a buoyant rate of | 
8 percent to 10 percent annually. Since : 
1970, the rate of growth has dwindled. 


- The G.N.P. for 1980, United States exe | 


perts estimate, increased by barely 1, 
percent. Not since Stalin launched his ! | 
first five-year plan more than 50 years 
ago has so sluggish a peacetime growth | 
been recorded. Soviet agriculture, in 
particular, is a catastrophe: Annual 
shortfalls of millions of tons of grain 


Union in the humiliating position of 
being dependent on hostile powers, in- 
cluding the United States, for help in 
feeding its 260 million citizens. 

The history of recent years, a history 
of decelerating Soviet production rela- 
‘tive to American growth, contains no 
evidence that Moscow can quickly re- 
verse its economic stagnation. The lat- 
est C.I.A. Statistics indicate that the 
United States, despite its own economic 
woes, now outproduces the sclerotic 
Soviet Union by 40 percent. Put another 


for every $6 allotted by Moscow in the 
accelerating arms race without crip- 


good news for the new President of | 


news. It sounds very optimistic. But 


STAT 


ment of Soviet military capability, cone! 
cluded that. the Soviet Union was engag-| 
ing in a massive arms buildup — al- 
though many Western analysts now be-. 
lieve this was never actually achieved: ZI 
Earlier, an in-house team concluded | 
that the C.I.A. nad been uaa 
ing what the Soviet Union was spending 

on defense. Its calculations indicated | 
that the Soviet Union's defense spend-| 
ing was actuaily in a range of 11 per-, 
cent to 13 percent ofits G.N_P., not the 6: | 
percent to 8 percent previously estimat- | 
ed. Tne 1978 C.1.A. figures, which Team | 
B used in reaching its conclusion abeut | 
the Soviet defense buildup, were based! 
on a reassessment of the ruble’s real: 
purchasing power in the Soviet Union. : 
These currency adjustments, however, : 
do not affect the amount of military | 
hardware. produced a the Soviet | 
Union. : ‘ 


That same year, “other military ex- |; 
perts estimated that by 1980 the Soviet : 
Union’s defense spending would rise to; 
an annual. rate of 18 percent of its. 
G.N.P. By way of contrast, the United: 
States has-recently been spending 
about 6 percent of its G.N.P. on de 
fense. President Carter’s 1982 budget : 
projected a defense increase of 5.3 per-" 
cent (about 5.6 percent of the nation’s 
G.N.P.) for the next fiscal year. 


—, Current C.L.A_estimates of Soviet de 


fense spending calculate the increase | 
annually during the Jate 1960's and 70°s 
at about 3 percent to 4 percent, roughly 
equal to the growth of the Soviet G.N_P. 
jn recent years. What now interests 
Western defense experts 1s the future 
relationship between Moscow's arms 
Sreneine and its sluggish ¢ G: N. Pp. ~ 


a 5 


- Is the bad news for Leonid Brezhnev | 


United States? It sounds like good 


there is a paradox here. Weakness, | 


particularly internal weakness, in a! 


world power can_sometimes be more j 
oantads2cagd ength. A secure na-; 


‘tion negotiates with confidence, A na-} 
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The Arsenal of Inferiority 


Halting the De-Industrialization of American Defens 


AMERICANS HAVE GRADUALLY 
| BECOME USED TO THE FACT that 
the US is Falling behind the Soviet Union 
F in virtually every basic measure of mili- 
tary capability. No one who is interested 
E im defense issues can escape the constant 
stream of reports regarding US infer} 


ority in readiness, in strategic nuclear 
forces, and in the various measures of 
-the conventional balance. It has imper- 
‘ceptibly become an accepted fact of life 
that the US is “second best,” and that 
the main purpose of strategic studies has 
became to cither diagnose the rate of 


by Bridget Gail 


drift towards inferiority, or to find new | 
and imaginative reasons why # Soviet 
Jead in virtually every aspect of the mili- 
tary balance really does not affect US _ 
security. 

Americans have become equally used 
to the fact that US military forces have 
virtually no hope of avoiding a steady 
decline in their manpower quality and 
numbers, There is probably not a single 
major newspaper in the United States 
that has not run a senes of articles on 
the shortfalls in the All-Volunteer Force 
structure, and the resulting impact on 


The Gap in Procurement Expenditures 


THE OVERALL GAP between US and 
Soviet defense expenditures is a familiar 
aspect of the drift toward American in- 
feriority. The curves shown on the first 
graph int Table One are now published 
in anal updates by both the CIA and 
Department of Defense, and few can ize 
nore the fact that—regardless of all the 
Presidential and Congressional rhetoric 
about increasing the defense budget over 
the last six years—the US has done noth- 
ing to bring its level of effort closer to 
that of the Soviet Union. 

Comparisons of total defense expendi- 
tures, however, do not really provide a 
Picture of bow rapidly forces are improv- 
img, or of the size of the defense pro 
urement amd production base. It also is 
subject to endless debate. The Soviets do 
wot publish meaningful data on defense 
expenditures, and this means that the West 
is forced to guess. These gvesses involve 
a wide range of “soft” areas like manning 
levels, pay, training. maintenance, infra- 
structore, logistics, cic. which cannot be 

‘gonfirmed from intelligence sources or be 
validated by such national intelligence 
means as satellite photography. As a result, 
it 7s not possible to refute experts, like 

. William T. Lee, who argue that the CIA 
estimates of Soviet expenditures are far 
too low, or those critics—like Congressman 
Les Aspin-—who fee) that the CIA is ex- 
aggerating the threat and cannot back up 
ws calculations. 

The CIA has, howmavee. published other 


comparisons of US and Soviet defense ¢f- . 


forts which provide a much more dramatic 
. Pictare of a US drift towards inferiority, 
and which are bep) 
using US nationa intelligence means. 


‘These. comparisons are shown in the re- 
weaimna «cantieans: af Table Cine and they 


effort, or the rate at which it is mod- 
ernizing its forces. The expenditures shown 
in Table One include procurement costs 
for: 

+ National security programs that in the 
United States would be funded by the 
Department of Defense. 

¢ The defense-related activities of the US 
Coast Guard and the Soviet Border 
Guards. 

They exclude such “soft” or uncertain ac- 
tivities as: 

e Military retirement pay, which reflects 
the cost of past, rather than current ac- 
tivities. 

« Space activities that in the United States 
would be funded by NASA. 

» Civi) defense and military assistance pro- 


grams. 


« Soviet internal security troops (who per- 


form essentially internal police functions). 
The CIA Method of Estimating. 
Procurement Costs 

The CIA analysis of the procurement 
costs for these forces is carried out as 
follows. It begins with estimates of the 
annual production of every weapon system 
in the Soviet Union. The CIA then de- 
velops estimates of the cost to produce 
these items in the United States. Its dollar 
concept is the cost of producing the Soviet 
design in the US using base-year US pro- 
duction technology and practices, input 
prices, and profit margins. Its ability to 
reflect the Soviet design depends to a large 
degree upon the intelligence communities’ 
knowledge of the physical and perfor- 
mance characteristics of the individual 
weapons. When the CIA has good oa 


ieotke walikdien sd 2ECSTSH GSP! OLALR EP FONG vik 


plexity” of the Soviet weapon. Mos 
the more costly Soviet weapon aaa 
fall in this catevorv. 


_plete, it falls back on US analog results 


' total defense activities. The CIA’s .esti- 


military readiness and capability. Like 
inferiority, the collapse of US military 
manpower has slowly. became something 
Americans take for granted. 
Unfortunately, there is another area 
of inferionty which most.Americans are 
not aware of. The US has not only gradu- 
ally Japsed into a current state of in 
feriority, but has also allowed the Soviet 
Union to build up an overwhelming lead 
in military procurement. For all intents 
and purposes, the US has lost its ability 
toact as the arsenal of democracy. Bra 


by extrapolating from its general under- 
standing of Soviet design practices. Some. 
weapons-—usually lower cost jtems—are 
costed on the basis of the nearest equiv- 
alent US weapons. 

This methodology scarcely eliminates all 
uncertainty, but jt is far more accurate 
than attempts to estimate the dollar cost 
of other areas of Soviet defense expen- 
diture, and its results can be validated 
over time by sources ranging from satellite 
photographs of Soviet facilities and pro- 
duction lines, to examination of actual So- 
viet equipment. 

Total US and Soviet Procurement Costs 
versus Tota] Defense Expenditures 

The overall trends for total procurement 
expenditures in Table One closely parallel 
those for total defense activities. The es- 
timated dollar costs of Soviet procure- 
ments show a steady upward trend in the 
1970s, averaging 3 to 4% rea) growth per 
year. However, a comparison of US and 
Soviet procurement activities shows an 
even larger disparity than that between 


mated dollar costs of Soviet procurements 

of weapons and equipment in the 1970s | 
exceed US procurement outlays by about | 
$120-billion, or 50%, 

To put these trends in perspective, US 
procurement outlays fell by more than 40% 
between 1970 and 1976, but have been 
growing for the past three years. The es- 
timated dollar costs of Soviet procure- | 
ments exceed US procurement outlays by 
75% or more in each of the last five years. | 
During this period, both the US and USSR | 


used most of their procurements. to replace | : 


and modernize existing forces. The US,.j 
has not increased its numbers of forces ” 
in Pi Ak major areas since the Vietnam War. | 
OterROD Geusased their numbers of ! 
0dr 08 missiles and tactical aircraft sub- 
Stantially through the mid-seventies, but 


their efforts have cinee been ornimarnly in | i, 
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‘Energy and Environment. 


og ae aS ot 


sue Ure ged oo Fuel Shor 


Wag oH’ 


“ Sacramento. TA pai “vith ‘the pos; 
i sible’ fief shortage; the’ experts ree 
“ ommended that the state’should in-: 
“erease ‘Tefinery handling of heavy, | 
“ high>sulfur, crude” oll-"and Bevelon. 
conservation and ¢ ‘contingency plans. 
Sto best allocate ‘the ifu sevoraing 
j,to-thé: "California. Energy:.Co: 
sion, ‘The’ degrée: “and,‘effects: :Of a 
fuel: crunch* ‘were: forecast: ‘by exe 
“perts from. Harvard, Stanford, MIT, | 
the CIA‘and' Rand Corp., plus repre--j 
“sentatives, from. the* oi ‘companies § 
oe and OPEC:: ~ 
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necessity, for noclears arms 5 controrand fo 
“nuclear parity with Russia by: citing th 
‘unimaginable: destructive b potential © 


eoeualierd pla "will not ae tolerate’.an 
assumption. by. allies that their security is: 
more important, and: thus more aid fe 


coming. npliins of state; "Alexander MEd 
Haig, Jr3-who- voiced | quite similar: Wor, 


Mr. Haig, just taking op up his diplomatic 
duties, was less critical of the allies ind). 
public -confirmation “hearings, however 
- than the retiring defense chief felt a needy 
~ to bes. The secretary=of. ‘state-desigmate: 
-- nonetheless left no doubt of his conviction: 
that “we must all do more.” = 22. ¢ 2 


“States and’its allies:fail- ta mais 
“quate payer ees 


builder and arms controller.in his néarly4 
- three decades of government service, said- 
retention of the nuclear arms limits in the: 


act buildup,:he said. Even with the new 


- sian Gulf.oil: ag erwin instability. in®. {threats to the oil lifelines of America, Eu-. aborted SALT II treaty was-“of major im-4 
( . the developing | coan that hold. ope and Japan, he said; ‘ ‘many of our al- ,.; ‘portance to our. security-interests.”. The: 
: Vital resources. nee iss es are either untroubled bythe threats or =: strategic. arms limitation treaty was 


_. Mr: Brown; sought tosdrive home:thes -unwilling to assume their: share of -the + aside- “when the Soviet, ‘Union invaded. AE: 


Viet, Union was spendin 


-Viet Union was spending to its limit on nu-* 
‘cleararms and Herelore could‘not effer=% 
tively nd * t 2] 


_=Competitiong would necessitata,”’. ; 
- He ‘estimated ‘that-Russia_ had pee 


$270 billion more than’ the United States: 
_ Since. 1968 om research, developnient and 
* purchase of arms: and = 


manpow- 
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Four: ways tol im 


% Closer to the third world. = 


foreign intelligence analysis, . but .there is 
-room for. real. improvement. At. least. ae 
: ways could Provide a foundation to begin> _ 


. pertise among foreign intelligence: analysts; 
policy should allow ‘terms.of service longer) - 
- than two or three years. An “expert” on Iran, 
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By Douglas L. Wheeler. 


- AS'the: incoming Reagan’ administration 
plans for the future,. there. should be a hard 
‘look at the current situation of America’ 8 for- 
eign: intelligence analysis, . Thinking about 
needed changes in this sector is far too vital a 
matter to be left Solely to the deliberations of 
the intelligence cornimunity as. it now works. 
Enduring problems and recent events reflect 
weaknesses which need to be addressed. Ear- 
lier intelligence failures, - when. revealing 
analysis was available, occurred in. Viemam 
in 1968, the Middle East in-1973, and Cyprus, 
Greece, and Portugal. in 1974. These have 
been paralleled: in more recent failures in 
Tran; A eanistan. Poland, _and Central 
America; 3 oes a 
_ Foreign intelligence: analysis sectors have. 2. 
suffered from inherited weaknesses and more. i 
recent policies which have allowed frequent} 
turnover of personnel who had’ become ex- | 
perts or authorities in some‘areas only to be: 


transferred into new areas where their exper. . 


tise means less, -There have heen failures to 


communicate ° ‘between. analysts and- 
policymakers who tend to be 2 isolated by too ; 


“Many tiers. of bureaucracy.. And. the knowl- 


édge available in communities of area study 


‘scholars was simply not picked | up by foreign 


intelligence. ae and. transmitted to is 
Aecisionmakers.... . as 


In some Cases, sipertice found in business 


“and scholarly groups both here and abroad 
_ was ignored as analysts fashioned naive and 
“unsophisticated reports which would please 
: Washington bureaucrats.:To cite one illustra- 


tion of how the International Communications 


- Agency can pursue fruitless projects based in 


Part on poor foreign intelligence analysis, this 


' writer was approached to write an article at- 


tacking ‘a “host country’s tendency: to move 


“Ip short. a ‘great deal of money is Snent ot on 


-@ In order: to encourage continuity. of ext: 


let us say, is only beginning to learn the terri- 
tory : after years. ee with’ five 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
14 January 1981 


: student in Portugal 1 


MONTTOR 


| = 
prove Ameri ica’ ’s 


years’ "experience could be more valuable and] - 
have a sense-of what I term “historical | 
cators”’ in current affairs. Policy concerning 
foreign intelligence expertise should nourish! 
such expertise as national assets by means of; 
improving area studies training before going : 
to posts, retraining, and renewal of expertise.” 
by means of reassignments to areas where ; 
experience ~ shes already” been ay 
marshaled.' = 


2 Foreign inbesieenee. analyst: ‘ebald: a 
benefit from greater contact and liaison in 
scholarly- networks and associations with 
residents, businessmen, and others who have. 
essential background. in the areas under- 
study. Institutions which train or retrain ana-: 


‘lysts could design courses of study which re! 


flect a greater. awareness of such si palava 
which too often i is ignored or under-used. 


_°@ Centralize — but creatively -- the much | 


‘dispersed and disparate foreign intelligence 
-analysis found in dozens of agencies. To do’ 


this there should be established a new coordi-: 
nating area study institute or structure which 
could address the cited problems of continu-' 

ity, renewal, and Coordinabon of itorelgn area, 


expertise 6 ee 

@ In order to encourage more young peo- 
ple in secondary and higher education to con- 
sider foreign’ intelligence analysis as an im- 
portant ‘and even noble profession,: -there) 
needs to be reinforcement of lagging foreign; | 
language, foreign exchange, and foreign area’ 
study programs. There is a mighty need now; 
to put more resources into the magnificent 
Fulbright exchange programs. The extent to 


- which scores of other. countries now realize 


the benefits of the Fulbright programs can be 
seen by the funds these countries now contrib- 
ute — an unprecedented situation. Incentives. 
furnished by both private’ and government} 
‘agencies could encourage preater student i in, 
terest in foreign area and language study, a 
‘vital need forthe 1980s. ©” 

: Here would be a start’ for improving for! 
eign intelligence analysis as a crucial next as- 
signment in our increasingly interdependent 
world.” ; 


Tee! 


ce “Douglas ‘L:” Wheeler, pressor ot ie 
. quodern history at the University of News,” 
~: Hampshire, * was a Fulbright, exchang = 
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foreign intelligence 
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CIA Director Stanstield TUG: under him, the agency’ Smorale plummeted 


New Day for the CIA?. 


The demoralized agency is headed Jor ama jor overhaul 


| Us a: aisister out there. ig “The lane 
has depreciated enormously.” ‘There 
are shortages just about every place you 
can think of.” Comments like these from 
members of the intelligence community 
suggest that no other Government agen- 
cy is in such urgent need of rehabilitation 
as the Cla. The agency has even fallen be- 
hind in its technology: top officials say 
that it does not have enough spy satel- 
lites. 115 analysis has often proved faulty, 
roost notably in Iran. Once grandiose co- 
vert Operations are- now run on a shoe- 
string. Counterintelligence has been re- 
duced to the point where many U.S. 
eXperis fear it is not adequate to cope with 
the CIA's principal adversary, the KGB, 
which is more active than ever. 

Both.the American public and Con- 
gress seem increasingly in the mood to 
back a substantial overhaul of the agen- 
cy. There is a widespread perception that 
despite its lamentable excesses in the past, 
the CIA cannot be permitted to languish, 
that its mission is. vital to U.S. security. 
Says Barry Goldwater, the new chairman 
of the Senate Intelligence Committee: “I 
think the CIA is going to find a very cor- 
dial reception here. It’s difficult to dis- 
cover any opposition to. intelligence: 
We' ve learned a lot.”: 

This attitude coincides with the new 
President’ ‘5 apparent determination to re- 
store the muscle of the Cla and make it 
an important element of his Administra- 
tion’s global strategy. Reagan indicated 
his concern with the appointment of Wil- 
liam Casey, his campaign manager and 
close adviser, as CIA director. Casey, a for- 
mer chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, once served as a top- 


ranking officer Apphevedhhoritele 


‘ human beings in intelligence gathering on 


- ficer: “His big mistake was becoming in- 


predecessor, the OSS of World War MI. ed CLs officials much like swabbies ona 


‘eociaied with intelligence activities, but 
veterans at the agency look forward to 
working for him because of his reputa- 
tion as a forceful manager who is open to 
jdeas and surrounds himself with top- 
flight aides. 

Casey's first task will be to strength- 
en intelligence analysis, the agency's basic 
responsibility. At present there is no Jack 
of qualified recruits. Applications for CIA 
jobs have reached record levels; in fiscal 
1980, 9,200 men and women asked for 
posts, for which 1,458 were hired, In ad- 
dition to new hands, Casey is expected to 
bring back some of the talented oldtim- 
ers who were ousted in successive house- 
cleanings during the past few years. The 
current director, Admiral Stansfield Tur- 
ner, downgraded the ‘importance of 


the scene, Says a veteran intelligence of- 


toxicated with our technical proficiency. 
It is a great instrument, but only an in- 
strument.” The agency has beeua partic- 
ularly short of analysts in the world’s cri- 
sis areas; the Persian Gulf, Central 
America, Africa. 

Another top priority for the new di- 
tector is improving counterintelligence. 
Reagan's CIA transition team solicited ad- 
vice on the subject from the agency’s long- 
time counterintelligence master, James 
Angleton, who was fired in 1974 by Di- 
rector William Colby. It is generally 


agreed that U.S. counterintelligence ef- 


forts have fallen off sharply in the six 
years that followed, enabling Soviet 
agents to operate more freely in the US. 

Along with personnel and equipment, 
the CiA needs a boost in morale, In an 
S@200G61 O08 seGdAtD POOr? 17437 
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CLAIM ASS LOM e wren ase an 
gence services. “How the hell can you 
make an attractive offer to a guy If you} _ 
can’t guarantee you can protect him?’’! 
asks John Maury, the Cla’s former chief 
of Soviet operations. “The real problem | 
is to get high-level penetrations of for- | 
eign power centers. Oleg Penkovsky (a. 
top-ranking Moscow defector who sup-: 
plied the U.S, with information on Soviet | 
weaponry in the early 1960s) is worth a. 
hundred Ph.D.s.” But Penkovskys are not 
going toapproach a porous CIA. | 
Without returning to the freebooting ' 
days of old, the CIA needs to recover its 
self-confidence and sense of purpose. The | 
prospects for that look better than they 
haveinsome years. —By Edwin Warmer. | 
Reported by Don Sider/Washingten | 


Willian eocay. Heasan's choles: as eivoctor: 
ede into the shadows? 


